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DRAMAS, BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 


We had composed, with infinite 
pleasure and no pain, a New- Year’s- 
Day Address to our beloved friends, 
and were glancing over it in type, 
with eyes unstartled by the most 
extraordinary errata, when a bulky 
parcel, directed by the well-known 
hand of our much respected Mr 
Rees himself, was deposited by a 
young gentleman in black on the 
Board of Green Cloth, with a thud 
that made the ink sparkle from the 
mouth of the Dolphin. Our first 
sheet is always the last to go to 
press; and our manuscript had so 
nicely filled the measure, that, like 
the Thames, or any other first-rate 
river, the article was, “ without o’er- 
flowing, full,” and we need not say 
so translucent, that we could have 
seen the silver gravel shimmering 
in the depth, had it not been for 
the reflected imagery of heaven. 
With a sure presentiment of the 
delightful, we seized our ivory pa- 
per-folder, sharp as a case knife, 
and cut asunder the cords that 
confined the treasure. Strong 
sunshine was at the moment stream- 
ing through the old painted glass, 
that usually lets in a dim religious 
light upon us, sitting Jike a saint in 
his sanctum, and fel] upon three vo- 
lumes of dramas by Joanna Baillie ! 
We shoved the sheet aside, almost 
with scorn, and lifting one of them 
from the illumination, we pressed it 
to our heart, and then fell to such 


perusal of its face, that our eye 
beams, after dancing a while, be- 
came concentred in a focus that 
seemed as if it would burn a hole in 
the boards. Erelong that passionate 
fit subsided; and well pleased to 
know that age had not deadened our 
enthusiasm, in sobered mood and 
solemn, we set ourselves, with all 
our soul, to enjoy, after the lapse of 
so many years, a continuation of the 
series of Playson the Passions. All 
the sense, and all the nonsense that 
had been so well and so ill spoken 
and written about the theory of 
the illustrious poetess, we knew had 
long sunk in the waters of oblivion ; 
here was the completion of a plan 
which only the noblest genius could 
have conceived ; and on Jaying down 
Volume First, which we read 
through, from beginning to end, at 
one reclination, we felt that Scott 
was justified in linking her name 
with that of Shakspeare. 

Nay, do not start with superci- 
lious brow ; for Shakspeare was but 
a man—though of men the most 
wonderful—and what woman’s name 
would you, in poetry, place above 
that of Joanna Baillie? What the 
Mighty Minstrel has said of her, let 
no inferior spirit gainsay; and be 
assured that his judgment, rightly 
understood, is the Truth, and has 
been confirmed by all the Poets, 
She has “worshipped at the Tem- 
ple’s inner shrine;” and her revela- 
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tions are those of a Priestess, whose 
services and ministrations have been 
accepted and consecrated by the 
spirit of nature. Dark and dread- 
ful revelations they often are; for 
they are of the mysteries of the 
human heart, which is the dwelling- 
place of sin, or by sin often haunted 
at noon-day, when there aré no 
visionary spectres. Bright and beau- 
tiful they often are, tov ; for the hu- 
man heart has its angel visitants, and 
then it is like the heavenly region, 
and its pictured delight divine. 

Do you wonder how one mind can 
have such vivid consciousness of the 
feelings of another, while their cha- 
racters are cast in such different 
moulds? It is, indeed, wonderful— 
for the power is that of sympathy 
and genius. The dramatic poet, 
whose heart breathes love to all 
living things, and whose overflowing 
tenderness diffuses itself over the 
beauty even of unliving nature, may 
yet paint with his creative hand the 
steeled heart of him who sits on a 
throne of blood—the lust of crimeina 
mind polluted with wickedness—the 
remorse of acts which could never 
pass in thought through his imagi- 
nation as his own. For, in the act 
of imagination, he can suppress in 
his mind its own peculiar feelings— 
its good and gracious affections— 
call up from their hidden places 
those elements of his nature, of 
which the seeds were sown in him 
as in all—give them unnatural mag- 
nitude and power—conceive the dis- 
order of passions, the perpetration of 
crimes, the tortures of remorse, or 
the scorn of that human weakness, 
from which his own gentle bosom 
and blameless life are pure and 
free. He can bring himself, in short, 
into an imaginary and momentary 
sympathy with the wicked, just as 
his mind falls of itself into a natural 
and true sympathy with those whose 
character is accordant with his own; 
and roger the emotions and 
workings of his mind in the spon- 
taneous an! in the forced sympa- 
thy, he knows and understands 
from himself what passes in the 
minds of others. What is done in 
the highést degree by the highest 
genius, is done by all of ourselves 
in lesser degree, and unconsciously, 
at every moment in our intercourse 
with one another, To this kind of 


[Jan. 


sympathy, so essential to our know- 
ledge of the human mind, and with- 
out which there can be neither 
poetry nor philosophy, are necessary 
a largeness of heart, which willingly 
yields itself to conceive the feelings 
and states of others, whose charac- 
ter of feeling is unlike to its own, 
and the freedom from any inordi- 
nate overpowering passion, which 
quenches in the mind the feelings 
of nature it has already known, and 
places it in habitual enmity to the 
natural affections and happiness of 
other men. To paint bad passions 
is not to praise them: they alone 
can paint them well who hate, fear, 
or pity them; and therefore Baillie 
has done so far better than Byron. 

But we must not suffer ourselves 
to be carried away into dissertation, 
the sin which most easily besets us 
in common with all philosophical 
old gentlemen; for we desire now 
to show Specimens of true Dramatic 
Poetry, and we know that by doing 
so we shall delight our friends a 
thousand times more than by our very 
happiest criticism. This article is the 
first of a Series; and we Jove always 
to present ample Specimens till we 
have “ paved our way” with gems, 
and then, turning round and looking 
back, we expatiate on the radiant 
road we have travelled together, 
till love and admiration are rekin- 
dled by the retrospect, and even 
burn in our bosoms with a brighter 
flame. So let us single out one 
Drama, and by some potent extracts 
show what is the} spirit of the whole, 
and its prevailing character ; and let 
it be “ Henriquez—a Tragedy ”"— 
a tale of Jealousy, Revenge, and 
Remorse. 

Don Henriquez is tlie victorious 
general of the King of Castile, 
Alonzo, surnamed the Noble ;* and 
Leonora, “the daughter of a hums 
ble house,” is his wife. During the 
absence of her lord, her sister Men- 
cia has been residing iu their castle, 
and been wooed by Don Juen, the 
dearest friend of Hentiquez, while 
her heart was devoted to Antonio, a 
young gentleman of less exalted 
birth. The frequent visits of Juen 
have excited suspicions in the mind 
of Diego, the steward, of Leonora’s 
virtue, and he drops a letter, charging 
her with guilt, in the way of Henri- 
quez, on his return from the wars. 
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The poison instantly begins to 
work. The first symptoms of the 
disease are skilfully exhibited, and 
so is the agony of conviction, on 
his finding in a casket, which was 
his earliest gift to Leonora, Juen’s 
picture, and an impassioned love- 
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letter, both sent for Mencia, but 
believed by him, in his infatuation, 
to have been given to hie faithless 
wife. Having assured himself that 
his eyes have seen aright, he ex- 
claims— 


** Things have been done, that, to the honest mind, 


Did seem as adverse and impossible, 


As if the very centre cope of heaven 


Should kiss the nether deep. 


And this man was my friend ! 
To whom my soul, shut from all men beside, 
Was free and artless as an infant’s love, 
Telling its guileless faults in simple trust. 


Oh! the coiled snake ! 


It presses on me here! 


As it would stop the centre throb of life. 

And sonnets, too, made on her matchless beauty, 
Named Celia, as his cruel shepherdess. 

Ay ! she was matchless, and it seems was cruel, 
Till his infernal arts subdued her virtue. 


T’ll read no more. 


( Reads again). 


What said he in the letter ? 
‘ The bearer will return with the key, 


And I’ll come by the path at nightfall.’ 
Night falls on some who never see the morn.” 


Mean while Leonora, all uncon- 
scious of any evil, is preparing a 
proud and gorgeous pageant on ac- 
count of her lord’s return, and in the 
following scene between her and her 


sister Mencia, their respective cha- 
racters are manifested by a few 
touches, which, under the circum- 
stances, are very pathetic. 


SCENE Ill. 
Enter Leonora and Mencia, followed by Dizco, speaking as they enter. 


Diego. It shall be done ; I understand you, Madam ; 
Those lofty plumes must grace the seat of honour, 


The chair of Don Henriquez 


Leo. Yes; and the chair of Don Henriquez’s wife : 


See that they both be graced. 
Diego. 


Never but once 


(Lady, forgive the freedom of my words), 

Never but once before was chair of state 

Beneath this roof so crested: years gone by, 

When Don Henriquez’s father, from the king, 

Held in these parts, then threatened with commotions, 


A regent’s power. 


And then his noble lady, 


Although the blood of kings ran in her veins, 
Did at due distance humbly take her place 
On a low stool, unmarked by any honour. 
Leo. Ay, good Diego, such meek humble dames 
Have lived, as we are told, in former days. 


Do as I have desired thee. 


Diego (aside, murmuring as he goes out). 


Lofty dame! 


Making so proud a stir, like some perthedgling, 


Chirping and flutt’ring in an eagle’s nest. 


[Exit. 


Men. Sister, you aggravate the mark’d dislike 
That old domestic bears you: be more gentle. 
Leo. O he dislikes me not ; it is his humour, 


Dislike me ! 


Have I not to him and his 


Been even profuse in gifts? The foolish thought ! 
Men. Ay: but the meekness of his former lady, 

She, too, who had « king’s blood in her veins, 

Dwells in his heart, and beggars all thy gifts, 
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Leo. ‘Thou’ rt fanciful. 

Men. Nay, nay! and why so fond 
Of splendid pomp? Compared tv what thou wert, 
‘Thy marriage with Henriquez made thee great ; 

This doth not make thee greater ; wo the day ! 
Nor happier neither. 

Leo. Wothe day! Poor dove! 
That would beneath the cottage eaves for ever 
Sit moping in the shade with household birds, 
Nor spread thy silver plumage to the sun. 

Men. The sun hath scorch’d my wings, which were not made 
For such high soaring. 

He who would raise me to his nobler rank 
Will soon perceive that I but grace it poorly. 

Leo. Away with such benumbing diffidence ! 
Let buoyant fancy first bear up thy merit, 

And fortune and the world’s applause will soon 
Support the freight. When first I saw Henriquez, 
Though but the daughter of a humble house, 

I felt the simple band of meadow flowers 

That bound my hair give to my glowing temples 
‘The pressure of a princely coronet. 

I felt me wortby of bis love, nor doubted 

That I should win bis heart, and wear it too. 

Men. Thou dost, indeed, reign in his heart triumphant ; 
Long may thy influence last. 

Leo. And fear not but it will. These pageantries 
Give to the even bliss of wedded love 
A varied vivifying power, which else 
Might die of very sloth. And for myself, 

My love for him, returning from the wars, 
Blazon’d with honours, as he now returns, 

Is livelier, happier, and, methinks, more ardent, 
Than when we first were married. Be assured 

All things will favour thee, if thou hast spirit 

To think it so shall be. Thou sbak’st thy head, 

It is not reason, but thy humble wishes, 

Thy low ignoble passion that deceives thee, 

And conjures up those fears. Weak, wav’ring girl! 
Art thou not bound ? 

Men. Weakuess in yielding to your will, indeed, 
Has fetter'd me with bands my heart disowns. 

Leo. Vy! say netso. Hush! Ict not that sad face 
O’ercloud the joy my gen’rous lord will feel 
When he discovers what we have conceal'd, 

With playful art, to make his joy the keener. 
Hush! here comes Blas again. 
Enter Bras. 
How is my Lord ? 
Will he not see me now ? : 

Blas. He will not yet. 
I have been watching near his chamber door, 
And when I gently knock’d, as you desired, 
He answered me with an impatient voice, 
Saying his head was drowsy, and lack’d rest. 

Leo. I'll go myself. 

Blas. Nay, Madam, do not yet. 
I guess that some cross humour has disturb’d him; 
Sleep will compose it. 

Leo. Humonr, dost thou say ! 
He ne'er was cross with me, 





[ Exeunt, 


(Jap, 
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Henriquez has been told of the 
Festival, but leaves the castle ; and 
soon shrinks back again to his cham- 
ber, with his sword red with blood— 
having murdered Juen. While he is 
——s himself fitly to join the 
show, Leonora, Mencia, Don Car- 
los a noble soldier attached to 
Henriquez, and company, are seen 
met in the Grand Hall of the castle, 
which is lighted up magnificently ; 
and at that hour unexpectedly comes 
the King himself, and is conducted 
from the gate by Leonora, while 
the music plays a grand martial 
air. 

*s King (to Leonora). Fair hostess, I am 
come in homely trim 
For such a gay assembly. 

Leo. Your poor servants 

Are greatly honoured by this condescen- 
sion ; 
A glad surprise, so far beyond our hopes. 

King. Ay, and beyond mine own, fair 

dame ; but finding 

From wrecks of mountain torrents, or 
neglect, 

The straight road to Zamora was impas- 
sable, 

I took the wider compass, and proceeding 

Through these domains by favour of the 
night, 

Your castle from its woods looked tempt- 
ingly, 


Leo. I am rejoiced to see you so recovered, 
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And beckoned me afar to turn aside. 
The light from every lattice gaily stream- 


ed, 

Lamps starr’d cach dusky corridor, and 
torches 

Did from the courts beneath cast up the 
glare 

OF glowing flame upon the buttressed 
walls 

And battlements, whilst the high towers 
aloft 

Showed their jagged pinnacles in icy 
coldness, 


Clothed with the moon’s pale beam. 
It pleased my fancy ; 

And here I am, a basty visiter, 

Who must Zamora reach by early day ; 

Where many a lofty lord, and learned 
elerk, 

And all the rogues and robbers of the 
district 

Await my coming.” 


Henriquez having cleansed him- 
self from the blood of his dearest 
friend whom he had murdered, and 
shut down the lid of his heart for a 
while above all its horrid thoughts, 
joins the Festival, “ richly dressed,” 
and does homage to the King. The 
King, before all the gallant company, 
acknowledges the services of his 
general, and Leonora’s heart swells 
with love and pride. 


[ Zo Henniqued. 


Hen. 1 thank you, Lady ; let your guests receive 
Your present courtesies.—-Where are the minstrels ? 
Let them strike upa dance: we are too still. 

Leo. Doubt not we shall be gay ; but we expect 
Some merry masquers here to join our revels; 


They should have come ere now. 


Hen. Wait ye for such? Are they not come already ? 


Leo. How so, my Lord ? 
Hen. 


The world is full of them : 


Who knows the honest unclothed worth of those 
That by your side may stand, drink from your cup, 
Or in your bosom lie? We are all masquers. 
King. Your wine has cheered you to a gibing humour ; 
You are severe, my Lord, on this poor world. 
Hen. If I have said amiss, e’en let it pass: 
A foolish rev’ller may at random speak : 
Who heeds his idle words ?—Music, strike up. 


The King retires with Henriquez to the bottom of the stage, and the 
guests prepare to dance, when a servant rushes in, and cries 


A murder’d body near the castle lies, 
But newly slain ; and they who found it swear 
(For well they know his form and countenance), 


It is Don Juen’s body. 
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Leonora sinks on the floor, in- 
tently gazed at by Henriquez, who 
then says he will go to look at the 
body; but obeys the command of 
the King to spare himself such dis- 
mal sight,—and as 
*“ The banquet to a funeral wake is 

turned,” 
the assemblage breaks up, and all is 
horror. 


(Jan. 


Henriquez has shut himself up 
in his chamber ; and Leonora, attri- 
buting such seclusion partly to grief 
for the miserable death of Juen, and 
partly to want of affection for her- - 
self, implores Carlos to make her 

eace with her afflicted and offended 
Lasband. 


Car. Nay, charming Leonora, urge him not : 
He will admit thee when he is disposed 
For soothing sympathy ; to press it soonner 


Were useless—were unwise. 


Leon. Yet go to him; he will, perhaps, to thee, 
So long his fellow-soldier and his friend, 


Unburthen his sad heart. 
Car. You are in this deceived. 
I long have been. 


His fellow-soldier 


In the same fields we’ve fought ; 


Slept in one tent, or on the rugged heath, 

Wrapt in our soldier’s cloaks, have, side by side, 
Stretch’d out our weary length like savage beasts 
In the same cheerless lair ; and many a time, 
When the dim twilight of our evening camp 

Has by my foolish minstrelsy been cheer’d, 

He has bent o’er me, pleased with the old strains 
That pleased him when a boy; therefore I may, 
As common phrase permits, be called his friend. 
But there existed one, and only one, 

To whom his mind, with all its nice reserve 
Above the sympathies of common men, 

He freely could unfold; and having lost him, 
Can I intrude upon his private thoughts 

Like one who would supply a vacant place ? 

His heart, I know it well, would from such boldness 


Revolt, even with disgust. 


Leo. Yet Juen’s death did seem to move him less 
Than such dear friendship might have warranted. 

Car. It was his custom to restrain his looks 
When strongly moved, or shun all observation. 

Leo. And Iam now become that humble thing,— 
A wife shut out from equal confidence! 


Balthazer, Juen’s secretary, arrives 
at the castle, with papers, and re- 
quests to see its lord. These papers 
are the last will of Juen de Torva, 
in which he bequeaths “to my be- 
loved, my early, my only friend, Don 
Henriquez D’Altavera, the whole 
of my lands, my castles, my depen- 
dencies, my treasures, to be possessed 
by him and his heirs for ever ; and 
for as much as I have more con- 
fidence in the wisdom and generous 


“© Hen. 


propriety of his judgment than my 
own, I leave those whose names 
(also by mine own hand) are herein 
written, to be provided for, as he, 
thinking and acting for me when I 
shall no longer be able to think and 
act for myself, shall deem right. 
These, with the last love and blessing 
of my heart, I bequeath to him; de- 
siring that my poor earthly remains 
may be laid in the same spot where 
he himself shall be interred.” 


You mentioned other deeds. 


Bal. Yes, good my lord ; intrusted to my keeping, 
Here is besides a marriage contract made 
Between himself and the fair Mencia.” 


Even from these extracts it will be 
felt how powerfully the distressful 


rally; and though we confess that 
we are far from being skilled in the 


interest is sustained, and how natu- mystery of stage-effect, we cannot 
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help thinking thatsuch scenes would mistaken in believing that what fol- 
tell in representation. And are we lows would agitate any audience ? 


Hen. (starting from his chair with violent gesture). What did’st thou say? 
The sister of my wife ? 
Say it again; I know not what thou said’st. 
Balt. It is, my Lord, a mariage-contract made 
Between himself and Donna Mencia, 
The sister of your wife; to whom by stealth, 
The Lady being somewhat disinclined, 
He has of late made frequent visits; hoping 
Last night, with her consent, to have surprised you, 
When as a masquer he should join the guests, 
By asking from your love a brother’s blessing. 
[Henaiquez falls back into his chair, uttering a deep groan. 
Leonora (rushing to him in great alarm). Alas! so strong an agony is here, 
The band of death is on him. 
Carlos. ’T is but the pitch and crisis of his grief : 
Be not alarm’d; he will recover presently. 
[Dieco, coming forward, speaks aside to Lzonora. 
Diego. Bid all withdraw, and be with him alone 
When he recovers. 
Leo. (aside). How when he recovers? 
Alone with him! I know not what thou mean’st. 
Diego (speaking to her aloud). My Lord has from his youth been thus 
affected, 
When press’d by grief; I’ve seen him so before. 
And when the fit goes off, I've known him also 
Utter wild ravings. Solitude and stillness 
Are necessary. Pardon me this boldness. 
Leo. Thou’st seen him thus before ? 
Diego. It is a natural infirmity : 
Let all retire and leave him. 
Leo. (motions all to retire but Cantos), Don Carlos will remain. [ To Dizco. 
Diego. None but yourself, I do beseech you, Madam ; 
And 1 will watch by you till he recover. 
[ Ezeunt all but Dizco, Leonora, and Henriquez, who, while she 
hangs over him, groans as before. 
Leo. That groan again! My dear—my dear Henriquez ! 
Alas ! that look! thine agony is great : 
‘That motion too. (Herises). Why dost thou stare around ? 
Weare alone; surely thou wilt not leave me. 
Where wouldst thou be? 
Hen. I’ the blackest gulf of hell ; 
The deepest den of misery and pain ; 
Woe bound to woe—the cursed with the cursed ! 
Leo. What horrible words, if they have any meaning ! 
If they have none, most piteous !— 
Henriquez ; O, my Lord!—My noble husband ! 
I thought not thou would’st e’er have look’d on me 
As thou hast done, with such an eye of sternness. 
Alas! and had’st thou nothing dear on earth 
But him whom thou hast lost ? 
Hen. I had, I had! thy love was true and virtuous. 
And so itis: thy hand -upon my breast. (Pressing her hand, which she has 
laid upon his breast.) 
I feel it—O how dear! (Js about to hiss it, but casts it from him.) 
It must not be! 
Would thou wert false! ‘Would grinding contumely 
Had bowed me to the earth—worn from my mind 
The very sense and nature of a man! 
Faithful to me! Go, loose thee from my side ; 
Thy faithfulness is agony ineffable, 
It makes me more accursed. Cling not to me; 
To taste the slightest feeling of thy love 
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Were basewere monstrous now.—Follow me not ! 

The ecstasy of misery spurns all pity. (Exit. 
Diego. And do not follow him ; O do not, Madam! 

This fearful fit will soon exhaust its strength, 

And leave his reason free. 
Leo. God grantit may! It isa fearful fit. 

But thou thyself look’st strangely, and thy visage 

Seems haggard with a passing consciousne 

Thou dost not think 
Diego. No, no! what should I think ? 

Retire to your apartment ; I mean time 

Will watch my Lord, that none may cross his way 

Till he be safely lodged within his chamber. _ [EB xeunt. 


The heart of Leonora has been give up, has been seized when lurk- 
quieted in respect to her husband’s ing in a wood near the castle, and is 
love, but is invaded by other still charged with the murder of his suc- 
more distracting apprehensions—by cessful rival. In his confusion he 
suspicions she dare not think of, but utters some words that seem to in- 
cannot banish; she is alarmed to volve a confession of his guilt—it is 
hear that Balthazer, Juen’s secretary, a relief to Leonora’s misery to be- 
has suddenly departed for Zamora, lieve him guilty—and he is thrown 
perhaps to seek an audience of the into the dungeon. But before we 
King. Mean while, Antonio, Mencia’s look at him there, we again behold 
lover, whom she had been prevailed Henriquez and his remorse. 
on by her more ambitious sister to 








Act III. Scen 


The Burying Vault of the Castle, with Monuments of the Dead ; and near the front of 
the Stage, a new-covered Grave, seen by the light of a lamp placed on a neighbour- 
ing Tomb, the Stage being otherwise dark. A solemn Requiem for the Dead is heard 
at a distance, sounding from above. As it draws to a close, Henriquez appears at 
the farther end of the Vault with a light in his hand, which he holds out from him, as 
if in search of some object, and, seeing the grave, casts the light from his hand, and 
rushes towards it. 


Hen. (after gazing some time on the grave). And here thou liest with all 
thy noble parts, 
Thy lofty, liberal soul, and goodly form, 
And heart of love so thorough and s¢ true ! 
This is thy rest, the meed and recompense 
Thy generous worth hath from thy friend received ! 
Thy friend! O savage heart and cruel hand! 
Fell, hateful, faithless, cowardly, and base ! 
Of every baleful thing, by Heaven cast off, 
Most cursed and miserable !— 
O that ere this the dust had cover’d me 
Like a crush’d snake, whose sting is yet unsheath’d ! 
Would in the bloody trench some sabred Moor 
Had lanced this hold of life—this latent seat 
Of cruelty! or rather that some dart, 
Shot erring in our days of boyish sport, 
Had pierced its core! Then by my early grave 
He had shed over me a brother’s tears ; 
He had sat there and wept and mourn’d for me, 
When from all human thoughts but his alone, 
All thoughts of me had been extinguish’d. Juen ! 
My Juen, dear, dear friend! Juen de Torva! 
Thy name is on my lips, as it was wont ; 
Thine image in my heart like stirring life ; 
Thy form upon my fancy like that form 
Which bless’d my happy days. How he would look, 
When with his outspread arms, as he return’d 
After some absence !—Oh, it tortures me ! 
Let any image cross my mind but this ! 
No, no! not this !<eSable, sepulchral gloom ! 
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Embody to my sight some terrible thing, 
And I will brave it (pausing and looking round). 
It doth! it doth! there’s form and mution in it. 
Advance, thou awful shade, whate’er thou art. 
Those threat’ning gestures say thou art not Juen. (2ubbing his eyes). 
It was but fancy.—No; the soul to Him 
Who is the Soul of souls ascended hath, 
Dust to its dust return’d. There is nought here 
But silent rest, that can be roused no more. 
Beneath this mould, some few spans deep, he lies. 
So near me, though conceal’d !—Cursed as I am, 
The cords of love, even through this earth have power, 
Like a strong charm, to draw me to him still. 
(Casting himself’ upon the grave). 
Burst, guilty heart! rend every nerve of life, 
And be resolved to senseless clay like this, 
So to enlap his dearer clay for ever. 


Enter Cantos. 
Carlos. (looking round him). He is not here: nought see I through the 
gloom, 

Save the cold marble of those tombs which, touch’d 
With the wan light of yon sepulchral lamp, 
Show their scroll’d ends to the uncertain sight, 
Like shrouded bodies rising from theearth. (Going towards the grave). 
Ha! something stirring on the new-raised earth! 
It is Henriquez, wrapped in frantic sorrow. (Advancing to him). 
Henriquez! hear’st thou not, noble Henriquez ? 
Nay, nay! rise from the earth—such frantic grief 
Doth not become a man, and least of all, 
A man whose firm endurance of misfortune 
Has hitherto so graced his noble worth. 
Givest thou no answer but these heavy groans ? 
Thou canst not from the tomb recall the dead, 
But rouse thy spirit to revenge his death, 

Hen. (raising his head). What said’st thou ? 

Carlos. Quit this dismal bed of death, 
And_rouse thee to revenge thy murder’d friend. 

Hen, He is revenged ; Heaven deals with guilt so monstrous. 
The band of man is nothing. 

Carlos. Ay, but the hand of man shall add its mite. 

( Taking hold of his hand to raise him). 

Up from the earth! I've found the murderer, 

Hen. (springing up fiercely, and seizing him by the throat), Lay'st thou thy 

hand on me! What is or is not, 

The God of Heaven doth know, and he alone. 
Darest thou with mortal breath bestow that name 
To the dishonour of a noble house, 
On one of ancient princely lineage born ? 

Carlos. Let go thy frenzied grasp! Should brave Castilians 
Thus grapple hand to hand, like angry boys? 
Fit time and place shall justify my words, 
If they indeed offend.—Our watch hath seized 
In hiding near the castle, most suspiciously, 
A youth who hath to Mencia’s love pretended, 
Whose hand we cannot doubt hath done the deed ; 
But if he be of such high lineage born, 
’Tis more than he hath claim’d or we will credit. 
Why drop your arms thus listless by your side ? 
Your eyes upon the ground? Will you not go 
And see the prisoner, and hear him question’d ? 

Hen. Ay, ay, this is required—TI'll go with thee ; 
I comprehend thee now. 

Carlos. And yet thou movest not. 
Does any sudden pain arrest thy steps? 

Hen, Iam benumb’d and faint.—I’!] follow thee. [Exeunt. 
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Scene First of Act Fourth is a pri- 
son in the castle. Antonio is sit- 
ting there, and as he hears footsteps, 
expects another visit, from persons 





(Jan. 


seeking to torment him into con- 
fession, It is Mencia, who, be- 
lieving him guilty, comes at once 
te renounce and to deliver him. 


I dread 


Even but to look upon thee, wretched man ! 
Take this disguise ; it will ensure escape. 
Ant. Thou dreadst to look upon me, yet thou comest 
To save my life—to save a murderer's life ? 
Men. I said not so in pity of thy state ; 
That bloody deed I know hath been the act 
Of frenzied passion: in some foreign land 
Live and repent: heaven grant thee grace for this! 
Let not man’s hand, the brand of public shame, 


Be on thy wretched head. 


Her behaviour towards him while 
yet she believes him guilty—her 

dual release from that intoler- 
able belief—her bliss on its being 
utterly done away—and her love 
welling up from its depths, but a 
moment before frozen by despair 
and horror—are all most beautifully 
painted—nor can any thing be more 
affecting—but we can quote only 
the close. 


** Anto. O blessed words! my dear, my 
gen’rous love! 

My heart throbs at the thought, but can- 
not thank thee. 

And thou wilt follow me and share my 
fortune, 

Or good or ill! 

Ah! what of good can with a skulking 
outlaw 

In his far wand’rings, or his secret 
haunts, 

E’er be? O no! thou shalt not follow 
me. 

Men. Good may be found for faithful, 

virtuous love, 

In every spot; and for the wand’ring 
outlaw, 

The very sweetest nooks o’ the earth are 
his. 

And be his passing home the goatherd’s 
shed, 

The woodman’s branchy hut, or fisher’s 
cove, 

Whose pebbly threshold by the rippling 
tide 

Is softly washed, he may contented live, 

Ay, thankfully; fed like the fowls of 
heaven 

With daily food sent by a 
band. 

Antonia (pressing both her hands to his 
heart, and then hissing them). 


Father’s 


Thanks, gentle, virtuous Mencia ; but, 
alas! 

Far different is the hapless outlaw’s 
home 

From what thy gentle fancy fashioneth. 

With lawless men he must protection 
find. 

Some murky cavern where the light of 
day 

Hath never peer’d—where the pitch’d 
brand, instead, 

Sheds its red glare on the wild revelry 

Of fierce banditti; or the pirate’s bark, 

Where stalks the sabred ruffian o’er the 
deck, 

Watching his distant prey—some home- 
bound ship, 

With all its stores and freight of precious 


souls, 
Who ne’er shall greet their native shores 
again, 
Must be his guilty home. 
Men. Alas, alas! 
Ant. Thou shalt not follow me, nor 
will I fly. 
Sever’d from thee I will not live, sweet 
love, 
Nor shalt thou be the mate of one dis- 
graced, 
And by the good disown’d. Here I'll 
remain, 
And Heaven will work for me a fair de- 
liv’rance. 
Men. No, no! the present means for 
thy escape 
Are sent to thee by Heaven. Be not so 
stubborn ! 
With or without me fiy, even as thou 
wilt, 


But do not linger here. 

(Looking to the door on hearing it move). 
The door—O misery! we are surprised. 
It is Henriquez; Heaven have pity on 

us!” 





Henriquez motions on Mencia to leave the dungeon, and she obeys; 
and he then offers Antonio opportunity and means of escape. The col- 
loquy is managed with much skill; and the guilty, in spite of all his 
art, betrays himself to the suspicion of the innocent, unsuspicious though 
hie nature be— 
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Antonio (after following him with his eye as he ascends the stair at the bottom of the 
stage). . 
But that it were so horrid and unnatural, 
A thing at strife with all consistent thoughts, 
I could believe No! ’tis impossible. 


Henriquez had sent a Friar to Antonio, and now he has sent for the 
same Friar for himself—and remorse is about to become repentance. 





SCENE Ul. 


A Chapel. Henniquez discovered on his knees by the Confessional, the Friar bend- 
ing over him, and muttering words in a low voice, 


Friar (aloud). Rise, son, in humble but assured faith 

Repentance, and these penances endured, 

Will gain from heavenly grace full absolution 

Of this most guilty deed—of all thy sins. 

Rise, and be comforted. (Raising him, and leading him forward), Be come 

forted! - 

The worst of sinners league not with despair, 

But by their own untoward disbelief, 

The greatest sin of all. Thou smit’st thy breast, 

And shak’st thy drooping head: thou must not doubt. 

All sin is finite, mercy infinite ; 

Why shouldst thou doubt that God will pardon thee? 
Hen. I doubt it not. God’s mercy pardons all 

Who truly do repent ; and O how truly, 

How deeply, how intensely I repent! 

Bat in my breast there is a goading sense, 

An inward agony, a power repelling 

In dire abhorrence every better thought. ‘ 

The bliss of heaven for me! incongrueus hope! f 

My soul, my fancy, yea my very will 

Is link'd to misery ; and happiness 

Comes to my thoughts like gleams of painful day 

To owls and bats, and things obscene and hateful, 

Fitted by nature for their dismal dens, 

O that I were like such! in the reft rock 

Of some dank mine coil’d up, dull and unconscious 

Of the loud hammer’s sound, whose coming stroke 

Should crush me from existence ! 
Friar. Alas, alas, my son! have better thoughts. 
Hen. Let them arise in better hearts, for mine 

A nest of stinged scorpions hath become, 

And only fit for such. Each recollection, 

Each waking fancy, like a barbed fang, 

Pierces its core with thrilling agony, 

Which yields to a succeeding, sharper sting, 

And that again to others keener still, 

So kind, so dear, such manly, true affection ! 

Friendship so pure! such noble confidence! 

Love that surmounted all things! When, in passion, 

I did an outrage on his fiery blood, 

What would have hurl’d en any other head 

The instant stroke of death—he only waited —— 
Friar. Give o’er, my son ; thou art too vehement. 
Hen. He waited till my senseless rage was spent, 

Then smiled—O such an upbraiding smile! 

Open’d his arms, and clasp’d me to his heart. 

That smile, those open’d arms, I see them now, — 

I see them constantly ; where’er I turn, 

They front me like a vision of delight 

Changed to a gorgon terrer. 

But no restraining love did plead for him; 
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As though he had some faithless rav'ller been, 
All base suggestions were received against him, 
Were cherish'd, brooded on, by dint of thought 
Work’d to a semblance of consistent truth, 
Which, but for this Base, black ingratitude! 
Passing all crimes, detested, monstrous ! 
(Beating his forchead violently as he strides rapidly away). 

This base, believing heart, this ruffian’s hand! 

Friar. My son, this is wild ecstasy of passion, 





* Which leads not to that humble true repentance 


Our holy Church enjoins. 
Hen, (returning). Or had I met him as an open foc, 
With accusation of defiance fairly 
Preceding vengeance ; but unheard, i’ th’ dark! 
Tremble, ye venerable roofs, ye towers 
Of my brave fathers, men without reproach ! 
Fall on my cursed head, and grind to dust 
What bears the honcur’d semblance of their son, 
Although unmeet to bear the human form. 
Friar. Nay, nay! I pray forbear! this violent grief 
For thy soul’s weal is most unprofitable. 
Betake thyself betimes to prayer and penance. 
The sufferings of the body will relieve 
The suff’rings of the mind. 
Hen. The sufferings of the body! They are powerless. 
(Showing his hand). 
See here, short while, in agony of thought, 
Pacing the armory where hangs the mail 
Which Juen wore, when in Tolosa’s field 
We fought the turban’d Moslems side by side ; ; 
It was bis gift, which I did beg of him, 
In the proud joy I felt at his high deeds. 
How swell’d my heart! A braver knight in arms 
Fought not that day. Bold heart and potent hand, 
And lofty mien, and eyes that flash’d with valour. 
Where run my words? I have forgot their drift. 
Friar. Something which happened in the armory 
Hen. Ay, in the armery, as I have said, 
I struck my hand, in vehemence of action, 
On a spik’d shield, nor knew till afterwards, 
When the wild fit was past, and oozing blood 
Loaded my clammy touch, that in my flesh 
The broken iron was sheath’d. 
No ; what can corporeal pain or penance do? 
That which inflicts the mental wound, which rends 
The hold of pride, wrenching the bent of nature ; 
*Tis that alone hath power. Yet from the effort 
Nature starts back ; my mind, stunn’d at the thought, 
Loses the use of thought. 
Friar. I do not understand you ; good, my Lord. 
Hen. It matters not; you will, perhaps, hereafter. 
Friar. You are at present feeble and exhausted, 
And lack repose ; retire a while, my son. 
Hark! on the walls without, do you not hear 
The warder’s call to note the rising morn ? 
Hen. The morn! And what have I to do with morn ? 
The redd’ning sky, the smoking camp, the stir 
Of tented sleepers rousing to the call, 
The snorting steed, in harness newly dight, 
Did please my fancy once. Ay; and the sweetness 
Of my still native woods, when, through the mist, 
They showed at early dawn their stately oaks, 
Whose dark’ning forms did gradually appear 
Like slow appreaching friends, known doubtfully. 
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These pleased me once in better days ; but now 
My very soul within me is abhorrent 

Of every pleasant thing; and that which cheers 
The stirring soldier or the waking hind, 

That which the traveller blesses, and the child 
Greets with a shout of joy, as from the door 


Of his pent cot he issues to the air, 


Does but increase my misery. 





T loathe the light of heaven: let the uight, 
The hideous unblessed night, close o’er me now, 


And close for ever! 


Friar. Cease, cease ! and cherish not such dark despair. 
Retire to your apartment, and in prayer 
Beseech Almighty Goodness to bave pity 


On a perturbed soul. 


Hen. Pray thou for me; I will pray when I can. 
Friar. Hark! steps along the corridor ; they come 


To say an early mass for the repose 


Of the interr’d: they must not find you here. 


Hen. And to the dead they give repose! 


What mass, 


What prayers, what chanted hymns can to the living 
Give respite from this agony of soul ? 


Alas, alas! there is no cure for this. 


[Exeunt. 


Balthazer, “ our keen and fiery secretary,” has returned from Zamora, 
commissioned by the King to make search for Juen’s murderer, and, 
when found, to bring him there forthwith for instant execution. 


“t Bal. Ay, every cot and castle in the realm 
At my command must open gate and hold, 
Chamber and bower ; even the sepulchral vault, 
Whose sable scutcheon’d door hath not for years 
Upon its hinges jarr’d, must be unlocked, 

And show its secrets to the searching light. 

But as I learn you have secured the murderer, 
T am content; here ends my brief commission. 
I pray you lead me to the prison-house : 


I burn to see the wretch. 


And from the prison-house comes 
Antonio in chains—while Henriquez 
is about to mount “ Black Sultan,” 
who stands saddled at the gate— 


‘“¢ champing his bit, 
And casting from his mouth the flaky 
foam,” 


that he may see the prisoner safely 
delivered into the hands of justice. 
Carlos urges them to lose no time, 
as Henriquez is intent to gain a roy- 
al audience before the sitting of to- 
morrow’s court. Henriquez has for- 
bid Leonora to accompany him, but 
gue sends to him his scarf, gloves, 


and signet, which he had forgotten, 
and Diego gives them to his master 
at the gate. 

Act Fifth opens in the court at Za- 
mora—a grand hall of audience, no- 
bles, prelates, officers, &c. discover- 
ed in waiting; and after several pe- 
titions have been presented to the 
King, and received in very kingly 
manner, it is announced to his Ma- 
jesty that Don Henriquez waits with- 
out, and humbly begs for an audience 
before sitting of the court, and that 
he is attended with a goodly train, 
guarding a prisoner. The King mar- 
vels—and 


Enter Hewniquez, followed by Cantos and Anronto, going up to the Kixe, who rises 


to meet him. 


King. Thou too, my valiant friend, a suitor here ? 


Hen. A humble supplicant. 
King. 


Who needs not sue, 


ng 
Say freely what thou wouldst, and it is granted, 
Hen. But what I beg, an earnest boon, must be 


Confirm’d to me with al] solemnity, 


Before I utter tt, 


King. A strange request | 
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But that thy services have been to me 
Beyond all recompense, and that I know 
Thy country’s welfare and thy sovereign’s honour 
Are dear to thee, as thou full well hast proved, 
I should with some precaution give my word. 
But be it so; I say thy suit is granted. 
Hen. Nay, swear it on this sword. 
King. Where doth this tend? Doubt’st thou my royal word ? 
Hen, When honour’d lately by your princely presence, 
You gave to me this ring with words of favour ; 
And said if I should e’er, by fortune press’d, 
Return the same te you, whatever grace 
I then might ask, should be conceded to me. ( Giving the ring). 
Receive your royal token : my request 
Is that you swear upon my sword to grant 
This boon which I shall beg. 
{ Holds out his sword to the Kixa, who lays his hand on it. 
King. This sword, this honour’d blade, I know it well, 
Which thou in battle from the princely Moor 
So valiantly did’st win: why should I shrink 
From any oath that shall be sworn on this ? 
I swear, by the firm honour of a soldier, 
To grant thy boon, whatever it may be. 
Declare it then, Henriquez. (4 pause.) 
Thou art pale 
And silent too: I wait upon thy words. 
Hen. My breath forsook me. ’Tis a passing weakness : 
I have power now.—There is a criminal, 
Whose guilt before your Highness in due form 
Shall shortly be attested ; and my boon 
Is, that your Highness will not pardon him, 
However strongly you may be inclined 
To royal clemency,—however strongly 
Entreated so to do. 
King. This much amazes me. Ever till now, 
Thou’st been inclined to mercy, not to blood. 
Hen. Yea; but this criminal, with selfish cruelty, 
With black ingratitude, with base disloyalty 
To all that sacred is in virtuous ties, 
Knitting man’s heart to man What shall I say ? 
I have no room to breathe. (Tearing open his doublet with violence). 
He had a friend, 
Ingenuous, faithful, generous, and noble : 
Ev'n bat to look on him bad been full warrant 
Against th’ accusing tongue of man or angel 
To all the world beside,—and yet he slew him. 
A friend whose fost’ring love had been the stay, 
The guide, the solace of his wayward youth,— 
Love steady, tried, unwearied,—yet he slew him. 
A friend, who in his best devoted thoughts, 
His happiness on earth, his bliss in heaven, 
Intwined his image, and could not devise 
Of sep’rate good,—and yet he basely slew him ; 
Rush’d on him like a ruffian in the dark, 
And thrust him forth from life, from light, from nature, 
Unwitting, unprepared for th’ awful change 
Death brings to all. This act so foul, so damned, 
This he hath done: therefore upon his head 
Let fall the law’s unmitigated justice. 
King. And wherefore doubt’st thou that from such a man 
I will withhold all grace? Were he my brother 
T would not pardon him, Produce your criminal. 
[ Those who have Awtowto in custody lead him forward, 
Sn. Goring with his hand to forbid them), Undo his shackles; he is 
nnocent, . 
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King. What meaneth this? Prodace your criminal. 
Hen. (kneeling). My royal master, he is at your feet. 
(A cry of astonishment is heard through the hall; the Kine, staggering 
back from the spot, is supported by an Attendant, while Cantos and 
Ayronio, now free from his fetters, run to Hexniquez, who conti- 
nues kneeling, and bend over him in deep concern.) 
King. (recovering). A fearful shock! Mine ears are ringing still. 
Rise, Don Henriquez d’ Altavero, rise. (Turning away his head). 
Raise him: O do not let me see him thus! 
(Motions the crowd to withdraw, who go off, leaving the Kina, Henni- 
quez, Carros, and Antonio, only on the stage). 
King (fiercely). Carlos, on thee my anger rests, whe thus 
Stood’st by and suffer’d me to be deceived. 
Car. Condemn me not, my Liege; I was myself, 
Convinced this youth had done the deed, deceived. 
This on a soldier’s honour I aver. 
King. Alas, Henriquez! thou hast practised on me 
With cruel guile. 1 would right gladly forfeit 
The fairest town thy sword e’er won for me, 
And be again at liberfy to pardon 
Whatever thou hast done. <A deed, most surely, 
By thy high nature all too rudely charged. 
Thou in the frenzy of some headlong passion 
Hast acted as a madman, who still wreaks 
His direst wrath on those he loves the most. 
Hen. No, no! it was an act of brooding thought, 
Of slow intent, of dark consideration. 
Our early love, with all his fair endowments 
And noble qualities, before my mind 
Did clearly pass; pass and return again, 
And strongly plead for him, and were rejected. 
King. Go to! thou bast a wild imagination, 
Which has o’erreach'd thy judgment.—Set me free. 
The public weal requires thy service: oaths 
Adverse to this do not, and should not, bind. 
Hen. There are within your kingdom many chiefs 
Who may do better service to the state, 
Though not with better will than I have done; 
[Laying his sword at the Kixa’s feet. 
Here do I part with ensigns, arms, and war; 
Nor soldier’s brand, nor baton of command, 
This hand accursed shall ever grasp again. 
Your Highness, by the honour of a prince, 
Stands bound to me in this, and you are bound. 
King. Ay, if it needs must be, determined spirit. 
Yet, think again ; be it a while deferr’d, 
This dismal trial, for a month—a year. 
Hen. Not for a day. 
King. Thou art too boldly stubborn. 
By what authority dost thou oppose it, 
If ’tis my pleasure it should be deferred ? 
Hen. The law’s authority emboldens me. 
I am Don Juen’s heir, and do by right 
Demand the speedy trial of his murderer. 
Nor think the law’s delay would aught avail. 
How many secret ways there may be found 
To rid a wretch of life, who loathes to live. 
My soul demands this sacrifice—pants for it, 
As that which can alone restore to it 
The grace of Heaven, and the respect of men. 
Car. Noble Henriquez, thy too stubborn virtue 
Hen. Nay, Carlos, hold thy peace. Be not my foe; 
He were my greatest enemy who should 
Impede this consummation. When ’tis past, 
Then let the favour of my princely master, 
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Of loving camp-mates, and al! virtuous men, 
Return to me again. . A noble treasure 
That will redeem my memory from shame. 
King (embracing him). Living or dead, brave man, thou must be honour’d, 
I will no more contend with thy desires. 





Some preparation for this solemn ceremony 
Thou wilt require ; Don Carlos will conduct thee 


Where thou may rest and find all needful aid. 


| Exit. 


Hen. Come, friends, till I am summon’d to my trial ; 


The time is short, and we must husband it. 


( Going and stopping again). 


I shur. not now thy friendly aid, good Carlos ; 
My heart is lighten’d of its heavy load, 
And I can take a good man by the hand, 


And feel we are akiu. 


Car. To all that is most great and admirable 


Thou art akin. 


I have no words to speak 


The thoughts I have of thee, thou noble man! 
Hen. (to Axroxio). And thou, too, gentle youth ; give me thy hand. 
Thy noble confidence did point to me 


The true and honour’d path. 


For, hadst thou fled, 


I might have shrunk aside, and been on earth 
A sullen secret thing of wretchedness, 


Cursing the light of heaven. 


Gentle youth, 


I’ve felt the kindly pressure‘of thy hand, 
And all thy gen’rous sympathy: forgive me, 
That I did hold thy mind so long in doubt. 
Anto. O nothing did I doubt that thou did’st know 
My innocence, aud would protect it: yet, 
This noble, terrible act I ne’er divined. 
Would I had fled my prison at thy bidding, 
And lived a vagabond upoo the earth, 
Ere this had been! What was my name or worth ? 





But thou 


Hien, Cease, cease! repent it not, sweet youth ; 
For all the friends on earth would not have done me 


Such true and worthy service. 


The form of a trial has been gone 
through, and Henriquez condemned 
to the block. Leonora, knowing his 
doom, is in one of the royal apart- 
ments with the Friar, when the King 
enters, and she falls in supplication 
at his feet. But she soon is made to 
know that her husband is inexorable 
and self-doomed, and will not accept 
of pardon. This scene abounds with 

noble sentiments, and cannot be read 
without a feeling of ‘elevation. 

The hour of execution is near at 
hand—and its approach is feltto be 


, 


[ Exeunt. 


near in the words of Balthazer, who 
enters with a dark lantern before 
the gate of the prison. We thensee 
Henriquez in his last living sleep, 
from which he is with difficulty 
awoke by the gaoler. All that fol- 
lows is as good as may be—Leonora 
is brought in—her words are very 
few—a bell tolls—and giving a loud, 
a death-shriek—she falls into the 
arms of Mencia and Antonio. There 
is a procession towards the scaffold 
—and the curtain drops, 
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Tue grand victim of the night was 
Coligni. The Duke of Guise hated 
him as an enemy, feared him as a 
rival, and was resolved to have his 
blood as a man whose religious habits 
showed the general impurity of his 
own. Still, with all those strong 
stimulants to the passions of an arro- 
gant and sanguinary spirit, it gives a 

readful idea of the furies of a per- 
secuting time, to see the first sub- 
ject of a country like France, the 
chief leader of her armies, a prince 
by birth, and standing in the first 
rank of eminent men in Europe, not 
merely countenance the assassination 
of a brave nobleman resting unsus- 
wg 3 on the pledged faith of the 

ing, but actually covet to be the 
assassin. On the fatal night, the 
Duke of Guise sat up waiting for 
the tolling of the bell, and the signal 
had no sooner been thus given, than 
he rushed into the street with his 
brother, the Duc D’Aumale, the Duc 
D’Angouleme, and a crowd of men 
of rank, all prepared for murder. 
The house where the Admiral lodg- 
ed was instantly beset, and, by an 
act of that consummate perfidy which 
makes the whole transaction infa- 
mously renowned, the man employ- 
ed to break open the door was 
Cosseino, the officer of the guard. 
The whole number now poured into 
the house. The Swiss attendants 
on the stairs were the first stabbed, 
and in the mélée two men, Besme, 
a Lorrainer, and Pistrucci, an Italian, 
both of the Duke of Guises’s re- 
tainers, sprang upstairs, and attempt- 
ed to force the doors of the suite of 
chambers where Coligni lay. The 
noise awakened him, and he called 
to one of his attendants to know its 
cause—the household were already 
out of their beds, and, from the 
clash of arms below, and the out- 
cries of the soldiers coming from the 
street, they knew that their fate was 
at hand. The man’s singular, but 
expressive answer, was, “ My lord, 
God calle us to himself.” The Ad- 
miral then rose, threw on his night- 
gown, and bade Merlin, his secre- 
tary, read prayers to them. But 
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his terror rendering him scarcely 
able to articulate, the Admiral, 
calmly turning to the attendants, 
said, “ Save yourselves, my friends. 
All is over with me. I have been 
long prepared for death.” When 
they had all left the room but one, 
he knelt down and committed his 
soul to God. The doors were suc- 
cessively burst open, and Besme 
sprang into the room. Seeing but 
an old man on his knees, he thought 
that he had been disappointed of his 
prey, and hastily asked, “ Where is 
Coligni?” “ I am he,” was the 
heroic answer. “ Young man, if 
you are a soldier, as you seem to be, 
you ought to respect my grey hairs. 
But do what you will, you can 
shorten my life only by a few days.” 
The ruffian instantly drove the 
sword through his heart. The sol- 
diers now filled the room, and the 
corpse was hacked by every man’s 
sword or dagger. Besme then went 
to the window, and cried out to 
Guise and D’Angouleme, who were 
standing in the street, that the mur- 
der was done. “ Very well,” was the 
chief murderer’s answer. “ But M. 
D' Avgouleme bere will not believe 
it unless he sees him at his feet.” 
The proof was soon furnished. The 
corpse was thrown out of the win- 
dow to the feet of M. D’Angouleme, 
and, by the force of the concussion, 
the blood started out on the clothes 
and faces of the party. But Guise 
was still unsatisfied, and, to obtain . 
full conviction, he took out his 
handkerchief and cleared the blood 
from its countenance. The features 
of his old noble antagonist were 
there, and, as the last triumph of an 
ungenerous and cruel heart, he or- 
dered him to be decapitated. The 
body was left to the indignities of 
the rabble,‘and they acted up to 
their full measure. After vay 
and mutilating the senseless fles 

till they were exhausted, they fasten- 
ed ropes to it, and then — it 
through the streets for several days; 
they then threw it into the Seine. 
But they now wanted an object for 
their horrible sport, and, after some 
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time, they drew it out again, hung 
it by the heels to the gibbet of 
Montfaucon, put a fire under it, and 
roasted it! As if to leave no rank 
of France unstained, not merely by 
the general sweeping crime of the 
massacre, but even by its lowest 
abominations, the King, hearing that 
the body of the man was roasting 
whom but a few days before he had 
courted and flattered, nay, called the 
ernameat of his court and kingdom, 
his father! came with a showy 
cortéye of his nobles to enjoy the 
spectacle. He was worthy to enjoy 
it. On some of the coriéye turning 
away, offended by the smel], Charles 
laughed at their squeamishness, and 
said, as Virtellius had said before 
him, “ You see, gentlemen, I do not 
turn away. The smell of a dead 
enemy is always good.’ The miser- 
able remains were afterwards taken 
down by the humanity of Marshal 
de Montmorency during the night; 
but as he was afraid of a renewal of 
those barbarities if he brought them 
to the chapel of Chantilly, he had 
them hidden for a while until they 
could be interred at Montauban. 
Long subsequently they were re- 


moved to the place of the Coligni 
family,and publicly buried at Chatil- 


lon sur Loire. The head, on being 
cut off in the street, was sent to the 
Queen Mother. With what emo- 
tions must not that arch fiend have 
gazed on her hideous trophy! It 
was then transmitted to the next 
fitting place for such a triumph— 
Rome.* 

When the morning came, the 
streets exhibited a frightful spectacle. 
Vast numbers had been killed in 
every quarter—many thrown out of 
windows and dashed to pieces on 
the pavement, many stabbed in the 
upper parts of the houses, and hung 
bleeding from the casements. The 
assassins were still employed in 
flinging the bodies into the streets, 
the porte-cochéres and passages of the 

eat houres were heaped in many 
instances with corpses, and the 
streets filled with the rabble shout- 
ing and dragging the bodies to throw 
them into the river. Yet a scene 
almost still more appalling was to be 
witnessed under the immediate eye 
of royalty. Many of the Prates. 
tants, and-those among the chief, had 
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been massacred in the square, and 
neighbourhood of the Louvre, to 
which they had crowded on the first 
alarm, to gather round the Admiral. 
Most of these gentlemen had been 
but a few days before sharers in the 
entertainments on the marriage, and 
were well known to the court. Oa 
this morning the King, the court, 
and, most inconceivable of all, the 
ladies of the household and women 
of rank, who had so lately before 
danced and banqueted with those 
unfortunate nobles and chevaliers, 
came down into the square of the 
Louvre, and walked among the 
corpses, recognising them, and 
laughing and jesting at every face 
they recognised. Some of the in- 
sults offered to the helpless dead by 
those women, divested of their na- 
ture by the spirit of bigotry, defy 
description. 

The massacre continued in full 
violence for two days, and was re- 
newed at intervals during the 
week. A royal proclamation to 
stop the bloodshed had been is+ 
sued on the Tuesday, but as no at- 
tempt was made to enforce it, the 
slaughters went on, principally now 
of individuals who had taken refuge. 
Seven or eight hundred who had run 
to the public jails for shelter, were 
brougit out. and put to death, and 
all attempts made by any of the royal 
party to save Protestants were re- 
probated at Court as treason, The 
language of the Louvre, on its being 
mentioned that the Duke of Guise 
and Tavannues, whether through po- 
licy or contempt, had suffered some 
to hide in their hotels, was, “that to 
spare the heretics was betraying God 
and the King; that if they were the 
smailer number, revenge would give 
them the more strength; that though 
Coligni was dead, Navarre and 
Condé were both alive. That the 
war must be pushed to the uttermost; 
Rochelle and Montaubon must be 
attacked; the fugitives from Paris, 
Languedoc, and the other provinces 
must be looked for there; that Pro- 
testantism must not be suffered to 
raise its head through any unweari- 
ness in the arm of the Faith.” The 
massacre was regarded as only the 
primary step in a war of extermina- 


tion. 


One of the most distinguished of 





* De Thou, Liv, 52. 
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the Huguenot leaders in subsequent 
years, the Marshal la Force, who was 
a child at the time of the massacre, 
gives a most minute and affecting 
narrative of the series of accidents 
by which he was saved from the 
common fate. La Force’s father, 
with his two sons, lived in the Fau- 
bourg St Germain, where many of 
the Reformed resided. It happened 
that a man who had sold him some 
horses a week before, saw the attack 
on Coligni’s house, and the murder 
of the Admiral. As he justly regard- 
ed this horrible act to be the begin- 
ning of a general destruction, he 
thought of La Force and his family. 
But how to warn them was the difhi- 
culty. There was no bridge at that 
time connecting the Louvre with the 
Faubourg, and the boats had been 
all seized already to carry over the 
troops who were to attack the Pro- 
testants in the St Germain. There 
was but one possibility of accom- 
plishing the object, and it was to 
swim across at the moment. The 


man gallantly plunged in, though it 
was utter darkness, and awoke the 
elder La Force. He sprang out of 


bed, and in his first agitation, thought 
only of how he might save himself. 
But soon remembering his children, 
he returned to carry them with him. 
The delay was fatal. He had scarce- 
ly reached the chamber where they 
slept, than the soldiery were at the 
door. One at their head entered the 
room, seized La Force’s arms, and 
with dreadful imprecations, told him 
that the time was come for him and 
his to die. In this extremity, La 
Force tried the power of gold. He 
offered two thousand crowns for 
their lives. The man pondered a 
while, but finally took it, on the pro- 
mise of its being paid within two 
days. The soldiers then pillaged the 
house, and desiring him and the 
children to put their handkerchiefs 
in their hats in the resemblance of a 
cross, and strip their right arms up 
to the elbows, which were under- 
stood signs of the troops, sent them 
across the river. As they passed the 
Seine, they saw it actually loaded 
with corpses. They landed in front 
of the Louvre, and there saw several 
of the Huguenots put to death. 
Their captor still led them on te bis 
house in the Rue de Petits Champs. 
There he made them take an oath, 
that they would not leave the house 
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until they had paid the two thousand 
crowns; left them in charge of two 
Swiss soldiers, and went out to do his 
duty, and kill Huguenots! While they 
remained in this state of melancholy 
anxiety, one of the Swiss, touched 
with compassion, proposed to La 
Force tha the should make an effort to 
escape. But the spirit of thechevalier 
would not submit to do what he 
deemed an act of dishonour ; he sent 
for the money, which was supplied 
by a relative, and was on the point of 
paying it, when he was told that the 
Duke D’Avjou desired to see him. 
The name was a dreaded one to the 
Protestants, and La Force justly look- 
ed upon the message as equivalent to 
death. The messenger’s too was an 
ill-omened name. The Count de Co- 
conas, a man of persecution, who ren- 
dered himeelf memorable by murder- 
ing Protestants in cold blood. The 
father and his children, bareheaded 
and uncloaked, went down stairs as 
to their execution. As they passed 
along, the father prayed the Count 
that his children’s lives might be 
spared; but the younger, the future 
Marshal, thea but thirteen years old, 
continued with indignant courage, 
crying out against the crimes of their 
assassins, calling them murderers, 
and telling them “ that they would 
be punished for that night’s crimesb 

God.” But their doom was pros = | 
They were then led to the end of the 
street, which was filled with assas- 
sins. There they were stopped ; and 
the butchery began. The elder bro- 
ther was stabbed by several swords 
at once, and fell on the ground at 
his father’s feet, crying out, ‘* Oh 
father; oh God! I am dead!” In 
a moment after, the unfortunate 
father was killed, and flung on the 
body of his son. In the confusion, 
the second boy was thrown down; 
crying out that he was killed. He 
lay so unmoving between his father 
and brother, that he was supposed 
to be actually dead, though he had 
received no wound; and the soldiers, 
whose time was too little for the 
work which they had to do, left him 
thus covered with parental blood. 
In an agony of terror, he lay fora 
considerable time; several of the 
rabble then came to strip the bodies. 
Among the rest, one began to draw 
the stocking off the boy’s leg. But 
suddenly struck with a feeling of 
compassion at the sight of this most 
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cruel, most gratuitous bloodshed, he 
stopped in his operation, and said, 
“ What a pity! Alas! this was buta 
child, what can ie have done.” The 
boy, hearing human sounds at last, 
gently raised up his face, and look- 
ing at the man, whispered “ I am not 
dead.” The man answered, “ Lie 
still, child; have patience.” By an 
extraordinary effort of self-com- 
mand, the child lay on the spot, 
moveless, and apparently dead, till 
dusk, when the man came to look for 
him again. He brought a worn-out 
cloak, which he threw over young 
La Force, and saying, “ Get up; 
they are here no longer,” led him 
away. Ashe took him along, he was 
met by a troop of the assassins, who 
demanded what he was about. The 
man dexterously answered, that the 
boy was his nephew, whom he was 
taking away to punish for having 
drunk till he was intoxicated. At 
last they reached his house; he was 
a billiard marker. He there asked 
thirty crowns for his services, which 
were promised, and after some con- 
cealment, La Force was dressed as 
a beggar, and taken to the residence 
of his relation, Marshal Biron, Grand 
Master of the Artillery. After re- 
maining for some period hid in the 
Marshal’s household, he found that 
the Court had discovered his exist- 
ence, and were in pursuit of him. 
He then assumed the dress of a page, 
and was fortunately enabled to es- 
cape beyond the walls of that ac- 
cursed and perfidious capital. 

The havoc had not been confined 
to Paris. The Huguenots were as- 
sailed at the same moment in the 
chief provincial capitals. Orleans, 
Toulouse, and Rouen, though so 
distant from each other, felt the blow 
at once. At Lyons four thousand 
persons were killed in one day. A 
countless number of the smaller 
towns and villages were scenes of 
the similar execution of the royal 
mandates. But several of the pro- 
vincial governors refused, with a 
due sense of honour and humanity, 
to stain themselves with innocent 
blood ; some under the pretext that 
the orders of the Council were not 
sufficiently definite, some that they 
could not believe them to be the 
King’s orders. Others, however, 
more nobly refused, in terms which 
have given down their names to pos- 
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terity with the honour due to the 


brave and the wise. “ Sire,’ was 
the answer of Montmerin, the go- 
vernor of Auvergne, to the King,— 
“I have received an order, under 
your Majesty’s seal, to put to death 
all the Protestants in the province. 
I respect your Majesty too much 
to suppose that these letters are not 
forgeries; and if, which God forbid, 
the order has really come from your 
Majesty, I respect you too much to 
obey it.” The Viscount d’Orthey, 
Governor of Bayonne, returned an 
answer, which for its poignancy has 
long been proverbial. “Sire, I 
have communicated your Majesty’s 
commands to the faithful inhabitants 
and the garrison. I have found 
among them good citizens and brave 
soldiers, but not one executioner!” 
It is but justice to remember that in 
this general fury of persecution, at 
least one ecclesiastic made himself 
conspicuous by his resistance to the 
tyrant. When the commander of 
the troops in the district of Lisieux, 
brought the order for the massacre 
to the Bishop, Jacques Hemmyer, 
that honest-hearted man, with a 
singular superiority to his age, de- 
clared, that it was impossible to be 
complied with ; “‘ that he did not see 
in the gospel that the shepherd 
ought to suffer the blood of his flock 
to be shed; that the Protestants, 
though wanderers, were still his 
flock, and not beyond the hope of 
being brought back; and that his 
only answer was, that the order 
should never be executed as long as 
he lived.” The officer then demand- 
ed, for his own defence, that the 
refusal should be given in writing. 
It was so given, and transmitted to 
the Court, by whom the order was 
not renewed. In more private life 
some instances of maguanimity illus- 
trate the chivalric spirit of the 
period. In consequence of a quar- 
rel, M. Vezins, a man of violent 
character, had publicly declared his 
intention of killing M. Resnier, a 
Huguenot gentleman. During the 
massacre, Vezins hurried with two 
soldiers to the house where his 
enemy lodged, and entered his 
chamber with his sword drawn. 
“ Follow me,” said he to the Hu- 
guenot, who in the extraordinary 
absence of all attempt at self-de- 
fence, which marked the last hours 
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of all his party, though long accus- 
tomed to the hazards of the field, 
followed him, thinking that he was 
going to his death. To his surprise 

e found a horse ready for him at 
the door, on which he mounted, and 
they rode to the house of Vezins at 
Guercy, There his strange guide 
turned, and addressed him, “ You 
are now out of danger. I might 
have taken advantage of the time, 
and revenged myself. But between 
brave men the danger ought to be 
equal; I have therefore saved you. 
When you please, you will find me 
ready to finish our quarrel like gen- 
tlemen.” Resnier was all gratitude, 
and begged that thenceforth they 
might be friends. ‘“ What!” said 
Vezins, “ will the Huguenots be base 
enough not to resent the treachery 
of the Court?” ‘ Whatever they 
may do,” was the natural answer, 
“I should be ungrateful were I to 
resent it to you.” The whole con- 
versation reminds one of some of 
the romantic sullenness of Spain. 
“Sir,’ was the stern reply of his 
deliverer, “1 love courage in a 
friend, 1 love it also in an enemy. 
I leave you at liberty to love or hate 
me as you please, and I have brought 
you to this place, merely to put it 
in your power to make the choice.” 
He then struck the spur into his 
horse, and galloped away.* 

The numbers who fell in the mas- 
sacre were very great. But, from 
the extent over which it spread, the 
obscurity of some of the places 
where it was perpetrated, the gene- 
ral confusion of the time, and the 
wish of the Court to hide the full 
measure of its guilt from the eyes 
of Europe, no exact calculation has 
ever been attainable. But De Thou,a 
historian of the highest character, and 
living at the time, fixes it at 30,000, 
probably alluding chiefly to those 
who fell in Paris, and the principal 
cities. Others, enumerating the deaths 
in the villages and open country, cal- 
culate it at 70,000, or even 100,000.+ 
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Large as the last number is, it may 
not be too large, when we remember 
that the attack on the Reformed was 
spread over almost the whole of the 
vast country of France, excepting in 
some parts of Burgundy and Brittany, 
where the Reformed were few, and 
Languedoc and Gascony, where they 
were too powerful to be attacked 
with impunity. It is further to be 
remembered, that the attack in every 
instance was one of surprise, and 
that too in so singular a degree that 
the assailants scarcely met with any 
resistance whatever,—there being 
in Paris, when the chieftains and 
tried warriors of the Protestants 
were assembled, but one man, 
Guerchy, who died fighting; and 
Taverny, a lawyer, who, with his 
valet alone, defended his house for 
some hours. The execution was 
also principally in the hands of the 
populace, who, inflamed with bigotry 
and eager for pillage, when once 
they had begun and found that they 
might enjoy robbery without resist. 
ance, knew not where to stop, es- 
pecially when they had the King’s 
sanction conjoined with that of the 
priesthood, and thus were exhibiting 
their loyalty and religion»while they 
were indulging their love of riot 
and rapine. But it was then that 
the spirit of popery displayed itself 
in its unequivocal evil. The tidings 
had no sooner reached Rome than 
all was rejoicing in the Vatican. The 
Cardinal of Lorraine, brother of the 
Guises, gave a large present to the 
messenger who brought such trium- 
phant news. The Cardinal Alex- 
andria had already betrayed the 
fact, that he had expected news of a 
great victory over the heretics, and 
exclaimed, when it arrived, that the 
King of France “had kept his 
word.” { But the conduct of the 
Pope was still more declaratory. He 
went in grand procession to St 
Peter’s, performed high mass with 
all the pomp of his Court, and or- 
dered a Ze Deum to be sung and 





* De Thou, liv. 52. 
+ De Thou, liv. 53.—Perefixe, p. 30. 


De Thou and Perefixe were both Roman 


Catholics—the latter Archbishop of Paris.. Sully, a man of the most unintpeachable 
authority, and who was afterwards prime minister to Henry IV., states it at not less 


than 70,000. 


In Paris alone 6000 were killed. 


Seven hundred men of rank and 


public name ainong the Huguenots were acknowledged to have perished, 
+ Lacretelle, Histoire des Guerres de Religion, v. 2. 
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the cannon to be fired, to celebrate 
the “glorious event.” To perpetuate 
this victory of Rome a medal was 
ordered to be struck, with the head 
of Gregory XIII. on one side, and on 
the other the Exterminating Angel 
destroying the Protestants, with the 
inscription, “‘ Huguenotorum Strages, 
1572.” 

But though Popery rejoices at this 
most dreadful combination of per- 
fidy and slaughter, human nature 
exclaimed against it from every 
quarter of Europe. The blood 
already cried out of the ground; and 
after the first exultation had cooled, 
Charles shrunk from being thus the 
object of this universal horror. 
From that time forth, all the arts of 
that spirit which is as much distin- 
guished by being “the father of lies” 
as of cruelty, were exercised to 
blind the common sense of Europe. 
The massacre was successively de- 
scribed as a mere retaliation for 
Huguenot offences, as an overthrow 
of a plot in which the Huguenots had 
planned a Romish massacre, and 
were anticipated only by royal vigil- 
ance, @s a matter long rendered 
necessary by the hazards of the 
Government, and as a matter of the 
moment, arising simply from popular 
effervescence. It is obvious that 
those defences destroy each other, 
and that they are all equally unsound. 
No answer is, or can be given, to the 
acknowledged facts, that the Hu- 
guenot nobles and gentlemen were 
especially invited to Paris; that they 
were treated there with the most 
studied and novel courtesy; that 
after the Admiral had been fired at, 
the King paid him the most marked 
attentions, purposely to prevent his 
feeling any alarm, and leaving Paris; 
that on the night of the butchery 
the Huguenots were found totally 
unprepared, and were kilied without 
the slightest attempt at union or re- 
sistance. While, on the other hand, 
the holding of the council to decide 
on the fate of their leaders was no- 
torious. The preparations for the 
event were made with perfect secu- 
rity, and the event perfectly accom- 


plished in consequence. The orders 
despatched to the various govern- 
ments of the provinces would, if all 
other evidence were lost, be unan- 
swerable. No fear of a tumult in 
Paris could have suggested those 
orders, which were more likely to 
have roused that tumult than extin- 

uished it. Nosudden tumult could 

ave given rise to the deliberate 
commands for execution extending 
through the kingdom. The exulta- 
tion of Rome, worthy of the genius 
of persecution, and the profane and 
startling grossness of making the 
sudden murder of so many thousands 
of women and children, is an answer 
which comprehends the full force of 
the accusation. Those who could 
thus have rejoiced would have com- 
manded the crime, and those who 
would have commanded, could have 
found sanction only in that darkened 
and deadly superstition which makes 
all artifice an allowable instrument 
for the service of the Church, de- 
clares that all oaths against the in- 
terest of the Romish Church are in- 
valid, and proclaims the doctrine 
that death is the natural punishment 
of the unbeliever in the power and 
purity of Rome.* 

All Europe was instantly thrown 
into a state of agitation as the intelli- 
gence spread. The general feeling 
was open horror and wrath, but the 
Pope and the King of Spain formed 
exceptions. The former, as we have 
seen, rejoiced in the flow of Protest- 
ant gore, let the cause be what it 
might, and displayed his rejoicing in 
ajubilee! The latter declared that 
he felt but one ground of discontent 
—that the lives of the King of Na- 
varre and the Prince of Condé had 
not been sacrificed with the rest. 
He immediately sent the despatch to 
the Admiral of Castile, as a matter of 
congratulation; and the Admiral 
read it to a party whom he had at 
supper, asa matter of amusement. 


But all, even in the shadow of the 


Spanish court, were not equally di- 
vested of the common sentiments of 
human nature. The Duke del In- 
fantado, who was at the supper, 





* The defence of this unspeakable transaction has been taken up again, in our cay, 
by Lingard; but the exposure of his authorities has been complete, and the only 
value of his feeble and abortive effort is, to show that the heart of the Papist in 
every age is the same, let his disguise be what it may. 
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antly asked, “ Were Coligni 
wr his riends Christians?” ‘On 
being answered that they were, 
‘s How is it, then,’’ said the Duke, 
“‘ that being Frenchmen and Christ- 
ians, they should be butchered like 
brutes ?””—* Gently, Duke,” replied 
the Admiral, “ do you not know that 
war in France is peace in Spain ?” 

In our own country, the indigna- 
tion, as might be conceived from the 
national abhorrence of treachery and 
cruelty, was unbounded. The peo- 
ple cried loudly for a war. How- 
ever, it was one of the principles of 
Elizabeth’s matchless policy to avoid 
war on mere subjects of passion. 
Feeling herself by no means entitled 
to punish the French court for its 
acts of domestic guilt; and fully 
knowing the hazards of hostilities 
with France and Spain while she had 
a powerful Popish faction in the 
midst of her realm, she reserved her 
strength, suppressed all murmurs, 
allowed even the negotiation for her 
marriage with the Duke of Alencon 
to follow its course for the time, and 
received Lamotte Fénélen, the 
French ambassador, who attended 
the court, to give a statement of the 
massacre according tu the views of 
his master. She even received him 
with great form, but with an expres- 
sive and touching circumstance, 
which told her whole feeling better 
than words—she and her court re- 
ceived him in deep mourning ! 

In the interval of terror and weak- 
ness which followed this prostration 
of the Huguenot strength, all was 
silent; but a struggle was preparing 
which was to crush the dynasty on 
the throne, and punish the people 
by the heaviest scourge of civil war. 
The fatal evidence that no oaths can 
bind the Papist while he has an ob- 
ject in view by their violation, and 
while his priesthood stand ready to 
give him hourly absolution, alike for 

erjury and murder, rendered the 
Passhetenth utterly contemptuous of 
all further promises of the Papist 
court. They declared that their 
only resource lay in arms, and thus, 
at length awake to the perfidy which 
formed so prominent a share of 
French politics, they combined with 
the gallantry of brave men the force 
of desperation. Such was the first 
reward of the massacre. From that 
period, France was doubly perplex- 
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ed by conspiracy, doubly harassed 
with popular tumults, and tenfold 
more disemboweled by the havoc of 
armies. D’Aubigné’s talents and 
intrepidity were now to be brought 
into action on a larger scale. The 
King of Navarre felt himself a pri- 
soner at the Louvre, and felt, at the 
same time, that by this fettered life 
he was losing all the uses and hon- 
ours of his rank as chief of the Pro- 
testants of France. Some advances 
from the Duke of Alencon, the 
King’s brother, a profligate, giddy, 
and yet ambitious prince, who was 
discontented with the court, seemed 
to give him the opportunity of that 
manly exertion for which he longed; 
and a plan was soon laid with Mar- 
shals Montmorenci and de Cossé to 
escape from Paris, and put themselves 
at the head of the Huguenots and 
malecontent Papists, and begin hosti- 
lities. The conception was bold, 
but it was unlucky. The plan was 
betrayed, the two marshals were 
sent to the Bastile, and the two 
princes to the Castle of Vincennes, 
In this emergency, the King of Na- 
varre, more bent than ever upon 
throwing off his thraldom, desired to 
attach to his service some of the 
most promising of his young country- 
men. D'Aubigné’s name was a pass- 
port to the favour of one who hon- 
oured intelligenee and bravery, and 
he was immediately taken into his 
service. But, as it was necessary to 
avoid attracting the vigilant eye of 
the Queen Mother, he was known 
only as standard-bearer to M. de 
Fervaques. He was now at Court, 
where a false step might be ruin, 
but his heart was irrepressible. One 
day, accidentally being met by the 
Queen-Mother in one of the corri- 
dors of the palace, she burst out into 
invective against his father, and said 
that he would be as bad a subject 
and a man. The young soldier, 
heedless of the agonies in which 
those died who resisted the Queen- 
Mother, responded, with a firm tone, 
“God grant I may!” But he was 
soon sensible of his imprudence, 
when he saw Catherine looking 
eagerly about for the guards, of 
whom none happened to be near, 
to seize so audacious a speaker. He 
fled her presence without a mo- 
ment’s delay, and finally obtained 
pardon for his sincerity, only through 
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Fervaques protesting his standard- 
bearer’s loyalty. 

D’Aubigné escaped the St Bar- 
tholomew by the merest accident. 
He had been in Paris to obtain per- 
mission to lead some soldiers whom 
he had raised into the Low Coun- 
tries. A few days before the mas- 
sacre he was compelled, by the in- 
solence of an officer, to fight him; 
he had wounded the officer, as he 
thought, mortally, and unwilling to 
wait the chances of the law in a 
time when all was party, imme- 
diately left the capital behind. This 
was but three days before the ex- 
plosion. On his way he made a re- 
mark which has been so often realized, 
that courage is much a thing of cir- 
cumstance. The news of the mas- 
sacre had reached him on the road, 
and filled the minds of himself and 
his soldiers with the deepest de- 
pression. While they were think- 
ing only of the miseries of their 
friends and countrymen, a loud 
voice was heard at a distance. With 
one impulse they all took to flight 
at the mere sound, and ran until 
they were forced to stop for want 
of breath. They then looked at each 
other with astonishment, and no 
slight shame at their panic; for 
though they were eighty armed men, 
they had fled without seeing any one 
in pursuit. Upon which their cap- 
tain observes,—‘* We agreed that 
God does not give sense or courage, 
he only /ends it.” But they speedily 
retrieved their character ; for it was 
but the next day, that with forty of 
these men he rushed upon a force 
of six hundred, returning flushed 
with blood and plunder from the 
slaughters at Paris, broke and utterly 
routed them, with the loss of a large 
proportion of their number. 

If further confirmation of the royal 
plot against the Protestants were 
necessary, it would be found in the 
measures which were arranged for 
taking advantage of the confusion 
into which they must naturally be 
thrown by the outbreak of the mas- 
sacre, and the loss of their principal 
nobles and officers. Attempts had 
been instantly made upon three of 
their strongholds. One, La Charité, 
a town especially granted by the 
last peace, was surprised and taken. 
But Montauban and Rochelle de- 
feated the treachery. The latter 
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was the great fortress of the west, 
and when force had failed, Charles 
tried negotiation. But the Ro- 
chellers were firm, and indignantly 
refused to trust to the honour of a 
prince, who could at any moment 
acquit himself, and be acquitted by 
his church, of the foulest perjury. 
As a last experiment, he prevailed 
on La Noue, a distinguished soldier 
among the Protestants, to bear his 
proposals, and commence the ne- 
gotiation. His name obtained him 
entrance, but his reception was cha- 
racteristic of the men and the time. 
On his being introduced into the pre- 
sence of the commissioners appointed 
to meet him, they professed to have 
lost their knowledge of his person. 
“We expected,” wastheir expressive 
remark, “ to have met La Noue, but 
we do not see him here. It is true, 
there may be some resemblance of 
feature; but that is to no purpose, 
when the characters are so totally 
unlike.” The Huguenot warrior, 
doubtless taunted with this grave 
rebuke, adverted to his services in 
their cause, and, throwing back his 
cloak, showed them that he had lost 
an arm fighting for Protestantism ; 
and asked, “if he deserved to be 
forgotten?” They answered, with 
still more touching rebuke—* That 
they perfectly recollected a ‘ gal- 
lant soldier of his name, their very 
excellent friend, who, by many dis- 
plays of valour and wisdom, had 
defended the Protestant cause, and 
done himself eminent honour. But 
he had one quality which decided 
them on the present occasion; he 
was a man of the strictest integrity, 
and could not have been induced by 
any temptation to come and deceive 
his old friends and fellow Christians. 
Therefore he could not be the per- 
son who now brought the royal pro- 
posals; a man, however like in 
countenance, utterly different in 
mind.’” This was found irresistible. 
The heart was attacked, and the 
negotiator gave way. La Noue 
abandoned the service of the perfi- 
dious King, was received into the 
city, and became once more one of 
the most brilliant chieftains of the 
cause. A royal army was marched 
against Rochelle. But it was baffled 
and beaten, until the new bait for 
ambition offered to the Court, in the 
election of the Duke of Anjou to the 
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throne of Poland, produced a peace, 
and the siege was raised. 

D’Aubigné was now called on for 
a service which required all his ad- 
dress and all his intrepidity. The 
war, though withdrawn from the 
walls of Rochelle,continued to waste 
blood through France; and the 
Marshal de Mutignon was sent with 
a strong force to make himself mas- 
ter of the fortified town of Dom- 
front, held by the Count de Mont- 
gomeri. This was more a private 
pique than a public quarrel. The 
Queen-Mother had sworn the death 
of the Count, who had been the ac- 
cidental instrument of killing her 
husband. The singular circum- 
stance by which Henry II. perished, 
is among the memorabilia of that 
most diversified and stirring of all 
histories, the history of the French 
throne. On the proposed marriage 
of Henry’s daughter with the King 
of Spain, a eeries of fétes had been 
given, the last of which was a tour- 
nament in the Faubourg St Antoine. 
On this day, the 29th of June, 1559, 
the four champions were the King, 
the Prince of Ferrara, the Duke of 
Guise, and the Duke of Nemours. 
The King was, of course, the victor. 
But, excited by his successes, to- 
wards the close of the day, he called 
on Montgomeri to break a lance 
with him. The Count’s prowess 
was probably the ground of this 
summons, for he was captain of the 
famous Scottish Guard. He declined 
the dangerous honour as long as he 
could. The Queen was also impor- 
tunate with Henry to be content 
with the glories which he had ac- 
quired. But the King was obstinate, 
and the champions were let loose 
on each other. In the charge, the 
Count’s lance was shivered, and a 
splinter pierced the King’s left eye, 
his vizor having been displaced by 
the shock. He was mortally wound- 
ed. He fell from his horse in agony, 
and died eleven days after, in his 
forty-first year. It was but four- 
teen days before the tournament, 
which thus put an end to his life, 
that this rash, profligate, and cruel 
sovereign, had presided at a couneil, 
where the extirpation of Protestant- 
ism from France, and the burning 
of the “ Heretics,” had been debated, 
and solemnly confirmed by the 
throne. But a higher will inter- 





osed. The murderer fell before 

is victims ! 

The siege of Domfront was press- 
ed so closely, that there could be 
no doubt of its speedily falling. The 
King of Navarre, who foresaw Mont- 
gomeri’s fate on its capture, and 
was anxious to save the Count, com- 
missioned D’Aubigné to render this 
essential service, by joining the be- 
siegers, and thus obtaining an op- 
portunity to approach the walls, and 
withdraw Montgomeri. He felt 
some scruples at thus, even in ap- 
pearance, fighting against the Hu- 
guenots, but they were overruled 
by the King of Navarre’s orders, 
and the importance of the pur- 
pose; and he distinguished himself 
so much by his activity, that Fer- 
vaques, who held a command in the 
royal army, and was in the design, 
was enabled unsuspiciously to give 
him the command of some compa- 
nies posted immediately near one 
of the gates. Under cover of night, 
he thus obtained the opportunity of 
meeting Montgomeri in person, and 
offered him the means of escape 
through the midst of the besieging 
force, telling him further, that his 
retiring would save the town, as the 
only object of the siege was, to de- 
liver him into the revengeful hands 
of the Queen-Mother. But Mont- 
gomeri’s time was come: he re- 
mained inaccessible to all argument ; 
contended that he would be able to 
stand his ground, by the aid of some 
German troops, who never arrived ; 
and finished, by offering to give 
D’ Aubigné service within the walls. 
His obstinacy had the result which 
his brave and zealous adviser pre- 
dicted. The town was soon taken. 
Montgomeri was eagerly seized, as 
the great prize, sent to Paris, and 
there given over to the tender 
mercies of the sanguinary govern- 
ment of Catherine. He was first 
tortured, and then beheaded. 

The total incompatibility of a ge- 
nuine feeling of religion with a state 
of war was strongly exhibited in the 
habits of the time. Huguenot, once 
a name of purity, self-control, and 
religious separation from the vio- 
lence and profligacy of the national 
manners, had begun, by the simple 


force of circumstances, to degene- - 


rate into the name of a mere party. 
The Huguenot soldier, by degrees, 
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learned the common life of camps; 
and if he plundered less openly 
than the Roman Catholic, yet plun- 
dered. The Huguenot gentleman, 
in whose hand the Bible had once 
been the sole guide, gradually learn- 
ed the vices of his rank, and was a 
duellist, a gamester, and a lover of 
that reputation which is to be earned 
by superior adroitness in the art of 
destroying life. Suehare the inevi- 
table results in all public trials of 
religion, which have recourse to the 
sword. They degrade the character of 
the contest between truth and false- 
hood; they stain the persecuted 
with all the vices of the persecutor ; 
and when both alike have thus 
learned to deal in bloodshed, alien- 
ate Heaven from the cause, In the 
intervals of actual hostility, the 
leaders of the opposite sides asso- 
ciated in all the tempting eccentri- 
cities of the most licentious court in 
Europe. The Duke of Guise, co- 
vered from head to foot with the 
gore of the St Bartholomew, became 
the most intimate companion of the 
King of Navarre. They gave balls 
and masquerades in conjunction ; 
dined constantly at the same table; 
by a still more extraordinary dis 
play of association, frequently slept 
in the same bed ; and by an emula- 
tion in those grosser habits which have 
been, in every age, the boast and 
disgrace of the French court, they 
were at once companions and rivals 
in the favours of those showy and 
profligate women whose rank and 
attractions have served only to give 
their names down toscorn. In this 
compliance with the fashion of the 
hour, D’Aubigné became a celebra- 
ted duellist, and the most dexterous 
among the inventors of the amuse- 
ments of the giddy court. Still his 
earlier recollections sometimes re- 
turned forcibly. In one of the en- 
gagements with the Huguenots, 
while he was still reluctantly at- 
tached to the royal army, he had 
taken a gentleman prisoner, who 
offered him a ransom and his horse. 
D'Aubigné, though his own horse 
was wounded, generously refused 
both, and gave the Huguenot his 
liberty, feelingly exclaiming, in the 
words of the Psalmist, “ Wo is me, 
that 1 am constrained to dwell with 
Mesech, and to have my habitation 
among the tents of Kedar.” An- 
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other striking instance of those re- 
collections occurred in the person of 
one whose restless gaieties, daring 
spirit in the field, and brilliant am- 
bition, might seera to have long ex- 
tinguished his earlier impressions— 
Henry of Navarre himself. He had 
soon been conscious that his reten- 
tion at court was but a more stately 
imprisonment; and one night, as 
D'Aubigné, now his equerry, aud 
D’Armagnac, his first valet de 
chambre, were watching him as he 
lay ill of an ague, hearing him sigh 
deeply, and repeat some words in a 
low tone, they listened, and, to their 
surprise, heard him repeat a part of 
the 88th Psalm, deploring the want 
of friends on whom he could rely. 
On this D’Armagnac observed to 
D'Aubigné, that there could be no 
more favourable time toremind him 
of regaining his freedom. The lat- 
ter drew back the curtain, and ad. 
dressed the King in language of for- 
cible and eloquent remonstrance. 
“ Is it true, sire,” said he, “ that the 
grace of God still dwells in your 
heart? You are now pouring forth 
sighs to Heaven on account of the 
distance kept by your faithful 
friends. They are at the same mo- 
ment lameating your absence; but” 
—and he proceeded in a strain 
which argues the boldness that a 
common cause and a high spirit 
gave this able man—‘ you have only 
tears in your eyes, while they have 
weapons in their hands—they fight 
the enemies whom you serve—they 
stir the fears of those whom you 
court—they fear only God, while 
you fear a woman. The Duke 
D’Alencon commands those men 
who defended you in your cradle, 
and who cannot fight with pleasure 
under a man whose religion is oppo- 
site to their own.” He then touch- 
ed ona string that vibrated to every 
Protestant heart. ‘“ Those who per- 
petrated the murder of the St Bar- 
tholomew remember it well, and 
cannot believe that. those who suf- 
fered it will ever forget it. As for 
myself and my companion here, we 
were thinking of making our escape 
to-morrow, when your sighs inter- 
rupted us. When we are gone, the 
persons who attend you will not 
tefuse to employ poison or poniard 
at the command of your enemies.” 


This strong representation, aided 
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by other evidences of the hollow- 
ness of the Court, determined Hen- 
ry to make his escape, and the day 
was fixed for the attempt. The 
whole succeeding process gives a 
striking example of the keen anxie- 
ties which often beset the most en- 
vied rank of mankind, and not less 
of the coolness and courage of Hen- 
ry’s gallant friend. It was agreed 
that the first notice of his escape 
should be signalized by those enter- 
prises which told the Huguenot no- 
bility that a soldier was come into 
the field. His three confidential 
officers, Laverdin, Roquelaire, and 
D’Aubigné, were each to storm and 
seize a royal garrison—Mons, Char- 
tres, and Cherbourg. They then 
took an oath to persevere, to be 
faithful tothe end, and to hold the 
man who shrank or betrayed them 
as a mortal enemy. But the first 
object was Henry’s freedom. He 
had been allowed to hunt in the 
neighbourhood of the palace; but 
to be allowed to extend his limit as 
far as the forest of St Germains was 
the point new necessary. This was 
dexterously accomplished. He had 
been promised the lieutenancy of 
the kingdom, which he soon disco- 
vered was a promise not to be per 
formed. But on the very next 
morning, after having settled the 
plan of his escape; he went to the 
Duke of Guise. The hour was ear- 
ly. Hefound the duke still in bed ; 
and with that strange familiarity 
which belonged to a state of man- 
ners so different from our own, got 
into the bed, and there talked with 
all the apparentexultation of ayoung 
French coxcomb on all that he 
would do when he was Lieutenant 
of France. Even the wily duke 
was completely deceived by the gay 
vanity of the vivacious prince; and 
highly amusing himself with the 
thought of his delusion, and his sur- 
prise when he should find that all 
was a dream, he went to tell the 
whole scene to the King, and join in 
the laugh against Henry. The re- 
quest to be suffered to hunt as far 
as St Germains was easily conceded, 
as hoodwinking him still more by 
this evidence of royal favour. ‘It 
happened that nothing could ‘have 
been more timely than the request ; 
for the Council were already deli- 
‘berating on restricting him within 
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still narrower bounds than befere. 
But the Duke of Guise’s opinion 
was an answer to all suspicion with 
him. Henry was simply an idle, 
gay, and easily duped youth, think- 
ing only of his pleasures, and, from 
mere vanity, incapable of becoming 
dangerous to France. The hunting 
was readily permitted, with only 
the slight precaution, under the 
guise of honour, that St Martina, 
master of the royal wardrobe, and 
De Spolange, lieutenant of the 
Guards, should ride with him on 
these excursions. Henry was re- 
joiced at the permission as a royal 
favour, and wisely took with him 
but one of his personal attendants, 
D’Armagnac. Thus all suspicion, 
on the part of the most suspicious 
court on eavth, was lulled, and the 
way was open to punish the perfi- 
dious, by the severest stroke that 
perfidy can feel—the consciousness, 
that in the very act of dupery, it has 
been thrown into scorn. Still every 
step was one of the most extreme de- 
licacy. On the evening of that-very 
day, D’Aubigné, happening to come 
to the King of France’s evening 
circle, saw, to his utter astonish 
ment and alarm, the Sieur Fervaques 
holding along and close conversation 
with the monarch. Fervaques was 
a character of singular compounds— 
probably such a one as is to be 
rarely found beyond France; a 
bold soldier in the field, yet willing 
to stoop to any arts of getting rid of 
his enemy out of it—ready to rebel, 
but equally ready to make his 
peace—always devising some plot 
against authority, yet totally unable 
to restrain himself from talking of 
it whenever he could find a listener, 
though that listener were the most 
unfit on earth to be his confident. 
But D’Aubigne was of another .ca- 
libre: he had more of the English- 
man than the Frenchman in his 
mould, and on this occasion acted 
with a mixture of promptitude 
and steadiness admirably suited to 
the character. From the manner of 
Fervaques, he was perfectly con- 
vineed that he was betraying Henry; 
it having been Fervaques himself, 
who, in his wrath at being refused 
the government of Normandy, had 

repared the details of the escape. 
D’Aubigné, conscious that if the 
King’s eye ‘fell on ‘him at'that time, 
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he would be arrested, and all be lost, 
retired at the instant. But with all his 
knowledge of the hazard of his vici- 
nity, he determined to have a reckon- 
ing with the traitor, and ascertain 
how far his treason had gone. He 
remained walking at some distance 
from the palace till two in the morn- 
ing, when at last he saw Fervaques 
coming out. He rushed upon him, 
and grasping his arm, exclaimed, 
“Wretch! what have you been do- 
ing?” Fervaques, thrown off his guard 
by the suddenness of theattack, stam- 
mered out some explanation; but 
D'Aubigné fiercely persevered until 
the full acknowledgment was made, 
that he had been induced to divulge 
their plan by his returning sense of 
old obligation to the King,—but 
concluding with the words, as if 
touched by that regard for Henry, 
which made his treachery so inex- 
plicable, “ Go, save your master !” 
No time was now to be lost. D’Au- 
bigné hurried to the King of Na- 
varre’s stables, where his horses had 
been kept, in truth, training in a 
covered course, for the first emer- 

ency. He ordered the equerries 
instantly to ride out of Paris, and 
make the best of their way to Sen- 
lis. While they were getting rea- 
dy, they saw the Prevot des Mar- 
chands pass by, sent by the King to 
order that no one should be suffered 
to leave the city that night. But 
the equerries mounted with all 
haste, reached the gate before the 
prevot, and were soon beyond the 
walls. The King of Navarre, who 
had gone out to hunt at the first 
dawn, was returning when they 
reached Senlis, and asked in asto- 
nishment the cause. D’Aubigné 
soon acquainted him with his pro- 
ceedings. “The King,” said he, 
“ knows every thing. Death and 
shame are in the road to Paris. 
Every other place offers you life 
and glory. Sedan or Alencon will 
give you the bestrefuge. Itis time 
to withdraw from the hands of your 
jailers, and throw yourselves into 
those of your true friends.” Henry 
answered with the lively laconism, 
‘* Fewer reasons would be enough.” 
But on this trying occasion he 
showed a humanity which did him 
even more honour than his gallant 
promptitude. His attendants, in 
the brute impulse of passion and 


dl 


fear, proposed to kill the two gen- 
tlemen appointed to keep him in 
view. He firmly refused to suffer 
this atrocity, and prepared to get 
rid of them in a gentler manner. 
Calling St Martin to his side, he 
told him, that a gentleman just ar- 
rived from Paris had brought him 
intelligence that reports were spread 
of his intention to join the Duke of 
Alencon, and that, in consequence, 
he desired M. St Martin to go to the 
King, and enquire whether it was 
the royal pleasure that he should 
return to Paris, to disprove the 
charge, or continue where he was, 
and hunt as usual. St Martin gal- 
loped off to fulfil his mission. But 
his brother commissioner was still 
to be disposed of. This was effect- 
ed with the dexterity of a valet ina 
Spanish interlude. Henry, instead 
of returning to his usual quarters, 
seemed suddenly struck with the 
idea of passing the night at Senlis. 
To get rid of the ennui of the even- 
ing in a little French town, and 
amuse his household, he ordered a 
play by a set of strollers, to whom 
one of his equerries had been alrea- 
dy sent, and with M. De Spolange 
and his suite went to enjoy the 
comedy. In the midst of this gay 
performance, Henry turned to De 
Spolange, observed that he had 
made a mistake in not sending St 
Martin to Beauvais Nangin, where 
the King was, instead of Paris, and 
expressed his anxiety that he should 
ride off, and make the explanation, 
without a moment's delay. De 
Spolange, suspecting nothing from 
a man amusing himself with the 
drolleries of a little provincial stage, 
ordered his horse, and rode to meet 
his Majesty. Henry, thus freed, had 
now to act for himself. Selecting a 
few of his hunting party to follow 
him, he left the comedy behind, 
mounted his horse, and rode all 
night through the forest, suffering 
severely from the cold and the 
rudeness of the road. But the par- 
ty pushed on unpursued, yet meet- 
ing some of those chances which be- 
loag to adventurers in that curious. 
ly diversified period. The courage 
of an old woman had nearly proved 
fatal to Henry. As he forced his 
horse with some difficulty through 
her hedge, the heroine armed her- 
self with a hatchet, and conceiving 
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him and his troop to be thieves, 
aimed a desperate blow at his back. 
D' Aubigné fortunately saw it in time 
to ward off the weapon, or the fates 
of France might have been changed. 
Their next adventure was of a more 
dramatic description. As they were 
approaching a village at dawn, of 
which they knew nothing, and in 
which they might consequently 
dread discovery and seizure, they 
saw a gentleman riding fast towards 
them, who stated his purpose to be 
an entreaty that they should not 
fix their quarters in the village, 
which was his property, and which 
he naturally dreaded to see the 
scene either of plunder or a skir- 
mish with some of the roving 
troops of the time. They willingly 
ranted his request of not stopping 
in the village, as haste was indis- 
pensable; but to prevent his giving 
information in case of their pursuit, 
stipulated that he should go along 
with them as far as Chateauneuf. 
The stranger had all the native spi- 
rit of communication, and caught 
with the gaiety of Henry’s wit, 
and mistaking him for an inferior 
person to Roquelaire, who was 
more handsomely dressed, rode by 
his side, telling him stories of 
all kinds. Among the rest, he 
thought fit to enlighten the party 
with tales of Parisian scandal, all 
which were received with great 
laughter. Encouraged by this re- 
ception, the unconscious French- 
man touched upon the current sto- 
ries of the Court, until he came to 
the Queen of Navarre. The con- 
duct of that Princess had been alto- 
—_ undisguised, and France was 
ull of the most unblushing narra- 
tives of her Parisian life. As the 
name was mentioned, all the party 
looked grave; but the Frenchman 
was irrestrainable. Delighted with 
his own talent, he went on through 
the whole round of his recollections 
of this showy queen, and with such 
extravagance, that the general gravity 
gave way, Henry himself being the 
first to laugh at the ridiculous nature 
of the scene. And thus, with roars of 
laughter, and each one adding to the 
supreme happiness of the story- 
teller, they arrived at the gates of 
Chateauneuf. “ Open the gates, in 
the name of the King of Navarre!” 
was the cry of the horsemen that 
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rode forward to the walls. The un- 
fortunate wit looked round, and to 
his dismay found whom he had 
been enlightening in the mysteries 
of his household. Expecting no- 
thing short of instant vengeance 
from Henry, he fled for shelter to 
D’Aubigné, who pledged himself 
for his safety, but upon the condi- 
tion that he should return to his 
village by the route prescribed to 
him; and to prevent his giving in- 
formation, sent him by a circuit 
which prolonged his journey to 
three days. 

On the King of Navarre’s reaching 
Alencon, he reaped the first fruit of 
his enterprise in the arrival of 250 
Huguenot cavaliers, all ready to take 
service. But there was one arrival 
which excited universal surprise ; 
this was no other than Fervaques! 
Treachery was the breath and life of 
the court; within two hours after 
he had made his discovery to the 
monarch, he heard the celebra- 
ted Crillon calling to him from the 
street. He rose, went to the win- 
dow, and there received sufficient 
evidence of what a traitor gains by 
dealing with traitors. “ You had 
scarcely left the room,’ said Crillon, 
“ before the King said to those im- 
mediately round Bien among whom 
I was, ‘ See that traitor going out. 
It was he who first put the desire of 
escaping into my brother-in-law’s 
head, and a thousand other evil 
thoughts besides. And now he comes 
to tell me of it, only that he may 
betray us both alike. I shall have 
the fellow hanged, for he is not wor- 
thy of being beheaded.’ Now,” 
added: Crillon, “ you must look to 
yourself. For my part, I must not 
let myself be seen here; but I hope 
you will not ruin me for this proof 
of my wishing you safe and well.” 
Fervaques took this midnight ad- 
vice, got on his horse without delay, 
and, with the most signal effrontery, 
came post haste to offer his services 
to Henry. He had still to defend 
himself against the strong charges 
of D’Aubigné; but this he managed 
with tolerable skill, saying that Ma- 
dame Carnavalet had first revealed 
the whole design to the King; and 
that, to add to her own credibility, 
she had insisted on his confirming 
her story. He pleaded the lady’s 
influence as an argument which po 
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Frenchman could think of resisting. 
‘* And besides,” he observed, ‘all the 
mischief was already done, and be 
could only repeat what was already 
in the royal possession.” Henry 
acknowledged the force of an argu- 
ment which his life too scandalously 
exemplified, and received the rene- 
into his service. 

In 1576, the King of Navarre ab- 
jared Popery, which he had adopted 
evidently for purposes of dissimula- 
tion, immediately after the King’s 
denuneiation to the Prince of Condé 
of mass, death, or the Bastile! So 
lightly had the leading Huguenots 

up to wear their religion. But 

a crisis was at hand, which was to 
inflict the lash still more heavily on 
France, and to lay bare the secrets 
of many a bypocritical heart. The 
pacification, by which the Queen- 
mother, now virtual sovereign, had 
attempted in 1577 to lull the fears 
of the Huguenots, had, like all the 
pacifications of this most artful of 
women, who prided herself on her 
skill in negotiation, failed of its ob- 
ject on both sides. It had not en- 
feebled the strength of the Hu- 
uenots, by alluring them into re- 
Bones on the government; and it 
had not confirmed the allegiance of 
the Roman Catholics to the crown. 
On the contrary, the Protestants 
felt new grounds of complaint in the 
evasive performance of the treaty; 
and the Roman Catholics, indignant 
at the royal endurance of Protes- 
tants within the realm, resolved on 
— their extirpation into their 
own hands, and proclaiming an un- 
mitigable war. ‘Thus originated the 
memorable League ; in the first in- 
stance simply an association of pri- 
vate persons, making an engagement 
among themselves to defend the 
state and the Romish religion against 
all assailants. But this result of 
bigotry was speedily turned to poli- 
tical objects. The Duke of Guise, 
bold, ambitious, bigoted, and perse- 
cuting, was the emblem, and the 
universal favourite of the party. 
Projects were formed to place him 
on the throne, to which it was 
asserted, that as the descendant of 
Charlemagne, he had a right supe- 
rior to that of the descendants of 
Hugo Capet, whose title was at best 
founded on successful usurpation. 


The League spread rapidly; villages, 
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towns, cities; joined in this covenant 
of extermination. Al}! the leading 
names of the Romanists were soon 
found in its registers, until at last 
the King, in the full consciousness 
that he was signing a conspiracy 
against his own throne, as much as 
a decree of homicide against his own 
subjects, took the pen into a tremb- 
ling hand, and wrote his degrada- 
tion. 

But the Protestants were now fully 
awake. Henry called on D’ Aubigne 
for a new exertion of his qualities, 
and sent him on a mission to the 
Huguenots in the whole west and 
north of France. The undertaking 
was hazardous in the midst of so 
universal a preparation for war, But 
it was effected; and the chiefs began 
to assemble their feliowers. His 
next object was to have an interview 
with the Duke of Anjou aud Marshal 
de Cossé. Here he ran hourly dan- 
ger of being arrested and slain. But 
he persevered; and by the help of a 
disguise, contrived to meet the Mar- 
shal. The old soldier strongly dis- 
suaded him from attempting the 
Duke ; saying, that he was so uppur- 
posed and feeble, that “ if the King 
sent him an order for his own be- 
heading, he would not dare to refuse 
his signature.” He had described 
the Duke well, but the brave emis- 
sary was determined to leave nothing 
untried, and went to a masked ball 
given at the court. His escape here 
was narrow. While he was waiting 
for an opportunity of addressing the 
Duke, one of the Queen’s maids of 
honour, who knew him under his 
mask, came up and pointed to two 
officers, who were ordered to seize 
his person, his intention of coming 
to the masquerade having by some 
accident been discovered. She de- 
sired him to leave the palace as fast 
as possible. But a precipitate flight 


~now would only have the effect of 


betraying him. He preserved his 
presence of mind, and talked gaily 
with the lady, until in moving through 
the apartment, they got behind the 
King and Queen. He saw that now 
was the only chance of escape. He 
left his fair companion, and gliding 
through the Queen’s closet, made 
his way to the court-yard, where the 
attendants of the masquere were, 
He there exchanged clothes with his 
footman, and r lottering for a 
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while among the attendants as one 
of themselves, found his way into 
the royal stables, where, while en- 
gaged probably in contriving to ob- 
tain a horse of his majesty’s for his 
night’s expedition, he met a menial 
who had been left in charge of a boat 
on the river. Entering into conver- 
sation, he induced the unsuspecting 
clown to ferry him across, and was 
thus placed in unhoped-for safety. 
But neither the hazards of this 
most perilous journey, nor his own 
mental resources, were yet exhaust- 
ed. As he had nearly reached Hen- 
ry’s quarters, he accidentally crossed 
the route of a large body of Roman- 
ist soldiery going to surprise a gar- 
rison commanded by M. St Gelais, a 
brave and intimate friend of his own. 
He resolved to postpone every thing 
to saving St Gelais. But how to 
give him warning was the difficulty. 
He took the bold chance of throwing 
himself in their way, and suffering 
himself to be taken prisoner. As a 
Huguenot, he might have been shot 
or hanged at the moment, but his 
good fortune prevailed, and he was 
ordered to march with the troops. 
With this order he gladly complied ; 


marched all day, and at night made 
his escape through the vanguard to 


the garrison. All were instantly on 
the alert, and when the assailants 
arrived, St Gelais gave them a des- 
perate reception, and defeated them, 
D’Aubigné fighting among the fore- 
most, and contributing nobly to the 
defence of his fellow Protestants. 
The war rapidly began to assume 
a more decided form. In March 
1577, the League was authoritatively 
published, whereby all who signed 
it were pledged “ to suffer no reli- 
gion but the Romish to exist within 
the borders of France.” The armies 
on beth sides now mustered, but 
their equality of force prevented 
general movements. The enterprises 
of the partisan troops on both sides 
were more active than ever. The 
town of Marmonde, well garrisoned 
and strong, seemed to D’Aubigné 
and La Noué worth a conquest. But 
here their known gallantry felt the 
common caprice of military fortune. 
‘The garrison was found to be three 
times the number of the besiegers, 
aud the attempt failed after some 
daring efforts. D’Aubigné signalized 
himeelf in this unlucky affair not 
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more by his bravery than by ite 
romantic spirit. On his advance, at 
the head of his men, to storm the 
rampart, perceiving that he was the 
only one who wore brassets, a piece 
of armour to protect the arms, he 
took them off, and flung them away, 
that he might have no advantage over 
his eomrades. And afterwards, in 
the heat of the mé/ée, while he was 
actually engaged sword in hand 
with one of the enemy, seeing that a 
bracelet of his mistress’s hair, which 
he wore on his left arm, had taken 
fire from the discharge of a musket- 
shot which had touched him, he 
threw his sword into his left hand, 
that he might save the bracelet with 
his right, and thus left his life at the 
mercy of his enemy; he, however, 
escaped, and added this laure] to his 
chivalry. 

His talents were now tc be tried 
in another direction. A striking 
peculiarity of this great civil war 
was the constant mixture of negotia- 
tion with arms. While acts of des- 
perate violence were constantly com- 
mitted, an underhand and not less 
difficult struggle of minds was car- 
ried on in the attempts to detach 
eminent persons from either side. 
The Marshal D’Amville, who carried 
with him the influence of the house 
of Montmorenci, was now the object 
of the royal party. He had long 
adhered to Henry, but his being a 
Roman Catholic gave strong hopes 
of his desertion. The King of 
Navarre selected D’Aubigné for the 
delicate task of sounding him. The 
negotiator was still but twenty-seven 
years old; but he was already an old 
counsellor, and Henry made his 
choice in full knowledge of his abi- 
lities. The whole negotiation was 
one of the most dangerous and dex- 
terous even of French intrigue, and 
might serve as a model of address 
and promptitude. D'Aubigné set 
out, bearing, as his ostensible com- 
mission; some orders relative to a 
meeting of the Protestant deputies 
with the marshal ; but with the more 
important orders to obtain from him 
a pledge under his hand of his fide- 
lity to the Huguenots, to induce him 
to put his army in march for Au- 
vergne; and te send the King of 
Navarre some contribution to his 
narrow finances for the war, On 
D’Aubigné’s arrival at Thoulouee, 
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his first vubject was to avoid being 
taken before Cornusson, the Royalist 
overnor. This he effected by adopt- 
ng the jargon of an Italian courier 
belonging to the Queen-Mother’s 
establishment. Thus passing undis- 
covered into the city, he happened 
to alight at an inn, where he found 
an old gentleman of the marshal’s 
suite, who enquired the news from 
the court, and with the garrullity of 
old age talked a great deal in return. 
The adroit envoy immediately form- 
ed his plan to extract all the old 
counsellor’s knowledge, and after 
amusing him with stories of the 
court, made a confident of him; 
saying, in a tone of peculiar serious- 
ness, “ that, from what he had just 
heard, he was afraid his journey was 
made in vain.” ‘The old man asked 
the reason. “ To say the truth,” 
was the reply, ‘“ I have been com- 
missioned by the Queen- Mother to 
treat with the marshal on some rather 
important matters; but from what I 
hear, he is on the point of a new 
arrangement with the heretics. In 
these circumstances, of course, no- 
thing is left for me but to return 
without another word.” The old 
gentleman, now doubly gratified 
wth a diplomatic secret, and anxious 
that a royal negotiation should meet 
no impediment which he could take 
out of its way, begged of D’Aubigné 
to avoid this precipitate movement, 
and assured him that he was totally 
mistaken in his notions of the mar- 
shal’s inclination for the Protestant 
side. But his hearer was not to be 
easily convinced, and they continued 
to argue, until he had roused the 
giddy counsellor, in the ardour of 
controversy, to disclose all he knew, 
and give a succession of irresistible 
proofs of the marshal’s actual adhe- 
rence to the royal party. On their 
separating for the night, D’Aubigné 
immediately sent a letter in cipher 
to Henry, acquainting him with the 
intended defection, and that D’- 
Amville waited only to be enabled 
to signalize his treachery by giving 
up some of the Protestant fortresses, 
and thus render himself more im- 
ortant to his new allies. He then 
eft the city, to find out the Marshal 
Minos, and obtain final proof of his 
rfidy. 

P Next morning the counsellor has- 
tened to the governor's levee to 
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boast of what he had done in retard- 
ing the Queen’s envoy the night 
before. But the governor had seen 
nothing of the envoy, and shrewdly 
suspecting that his old friend, who 
was now in high perplexity at his 
non-appearance, had been egregious- 
ly duped, put himself at the head of 
a troop of horse, galloped after D’- 
Aubigné, and came upon him unex- 
pectedly in one of the little towns 
on the road. The Duke de Joyeuse, 
governor of the province, wes then 
at Corcassone, and there the prisoner 
was carried. On the way he gave 
the only specimen of his impru- 
dence, but an imprudence which his 
daring spirit would have been at all 
times ready to commit. The troops 
beginning to insult the name of 
Henry and the Protestants, he called 
out that all and any of them who 
used such language were villains and 
liars, which so inflamed those rough 
fellows that he narrowly escaped 
with his life. When he was at last 
brought into the presence of the 
Duke de Joyeuse he found that it 
was Cornusson’s intention to try 
him. The result would probably 
have been his death. But D' Aubigné, 
instantly darting forward out of the 
grasp of his guards, held out a letter 
to the duke, who advanced to receive 
it. De Joyeuse, well acquainted with 
his name, now desired that the en- 
quiry should take place before him- 
self, and an opportunity of defence 
being thus given, he dexterously and 
wittily answered the charges. As to 
his having passed through Thoulouse, 
without being discovered by Cor- 
nusson, he keenly said that the fault 
was the governor’s, not his. That he 
was a Huguenot, and that it was no 
affair of his to teach Roman Catholic 
soldiers and officers their duty. This 
forbade all reply. On the talkative 
old gentleman’s stories, he readily 
admitted that he had listened to a 

reat deal which the counsellor very 
idly spoke, and had also learned that 
the Marshal D’Amville had not yet 
made up his mind as to his future 
proceedings. But.if the old gentle- 
man chose to talk of such matters, 
still it was mo crime in any one else 
to let him have his gratification. 
This, too, was without answer. As 
to the insults offered to the troops, 
he loftily appealed to the national 
sense of honour, whether a friend 
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and soldier of Henry of Navarre 
should suffer opprobrious language 
to be used to a prince and soldiers 
who had fought so gallantly, and 
finished by saying, that, the moment 
he had delivered his despatches to 
the Marshal D’Amville, he was pre- 
pared to return, put himself into the 
hands of the King’s lieutenant, and 
maintain his words with his sword. 
The defence was triumphant. Joy- 
euse treated him with the honour of 
a captain, and even gave him an 
escort to D'Amville. 

When he arrived at the Marshal's 
quarters at Pezenas, difficulties 
thickened upon him. He found the 
Marshal Bellegarde already there, 
negotiating for the Court; the Hu- 

uenot deputies, sincere but unin- 
ormed men, ready to confuse every 
thing, and the Sieur Segur, Henry’s 
ostensible agent, ready to believe 
every thing. His first act in this 
emergency was to examine the 
ground for himself. But this must 
require time, and his expedient to 
obtain it was as happy as any in the 
whole course of his diplomacy. 
Where every man round him was a 
spy, any attempt at soliciting formal 
permission to remain in the town 
would have nullified all his objects. 
He proceeded otherwise. Drawing 
up for himself a new letter of in. 
structions, of the most trifling nature, 
he desired Segur to mention his 
name to the Marshal as a person of 
utter insignificance at Henry’s Court. 
The presentation of his letter was 
still more effectual, and D’Amville, 
convinced of the truth of Segur’s 
description, thought him entirely 
beneath his consideration. Thus 
he was suffered to remain in close 
watch of all his conduct, without 
being an object of any man’s atten- 
tion, and he took care to aid the 
idea, by joining eagerly in all the 
sports common to the young nobles 
surrounding the Marshal. But his 
nights were otherwise employed. 
He held conferences with the Hu- 


guenot deputies, and sent off con- 
stant despatches, to warn the Hu- 
uenot garrisons, which he, day by 
ay, ascertained to be the intend- 


ed objects of attack. Yet those 

were not all his difficulties. He at 

length found the deputies as’ in- 

tractable as they were ill informed, 

and was in perpetual danger of see- 
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ing his best efforts traversed by their 
childish fears, or equally childish 
presumption. He further learned, 
that his information was doubted at 
the Huguenot headquarters, and that 
Segur’s despatches to Henry were 
constantly full of confidence in the 
Marshal. Still he was not exhausted. 
He had only to try another resource. 
The employment of the sex in di- 
plomacy has always been common 
in France, but his instrument on the 
present occasion, though one of the 
sex, must be acknowledged to have 
been of an unusual order. He had 
been casually introduced to a woman 
of fortune, of great talents, and highly 
respected by both sides, but strongly 
attached to the Huguenot cause. 
This was the celebrated Madame 
D'Usez, no part of whose celebrity 
could arise from her youth or beau- 
ty, for she was a hundred years old. 
But she had singularly retained her 
mental powers, and her natural ar- 
dour of heart. This extraordinary 
person undertook to discover the 
actual state of the royal negotia- 
tion, which she accomplished by 
engagivg Marshal Bellegarde in an 
argument on the hazards of relying 
on the King’s engagements; until 
she provoked him to the singular 
imprudence of actually showing her 
the royal instructions for his treaty 
with D’Amville. The old lady fix- 
ed them in her memory, while she 
read them; and, immediately on 
Bellegarde taking his leave, repeat- 
ed them, the greater part word for 
word, to D’Aubigné, who carefully 
wrote them down, and reserved the 
document for his further operations. 
The occasion speedily arrived. As- 
certaining that Bellegarde was con- 
fined to his chamber by indisposi- 
tien, he paid him a visit; and after 
some cursory remarks, turning to 
him, gravely requested of him to 
give his honour that he would not 
disclose the author of the important 
intelligence which he was about to 
communicate. The Marshal gave 
his word. “ Now, then,” said D’Au- 
bigné, ** I have to tell you that your 
secret instructions are already di- 
vulged, and also that they are in 
my possession.” He then pressed 
the astonished Marshal with the dis- 
grace which he would bring on him- 
self by involving D’Amville, his pro- 
tector and early patron, in defection. 
c 
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“ Besides,” added he, “the King 
never keeps an engagement; and, in 
consequence, you will have the dis- 
honour of not merely degrading 
your friend by an act for which all 
France will cry out against you, but 
of making beth him and yourself 
dupes to a faithless Court.” The 
Marshal argued generally for a while 
against the idea of faithlessness on 
the King’s side; but on his being 
asked, in the language of the in- 
structions, whether the King would 
ever displace De Joyeuse, the Duke of 
Anjou, and others named in them, 
to make room for D’Amville’s 
friends, the Marshal, urged to the 
utmost, pledged himself to the per- 
formance of each and all the condi- 
tions. D’Aubigné had now gained 
oue point. But he still had two to 
carry; one was the direct com- 
munication of those promises to 
Henry, which alone would furnish 
irrefragable evidence; and the 
other was to retard the negotia- 
tion with D’Amville. The first 
he partially obtained by throwing 
out a hint, that Henry’s poverty, aud 
the general auxiety of his situation, 
might render him not unlikely to 
join in the treaty with the Marshal 


D’Amville, if the terms were fairly 
laid before him; and the next he 
fully obtained, through their unwil- 
lingness to obstruct so important a 
chance as that of bringing over the 
leader of the Huguenots, by any 


immediate hostilities. Thus the 
royalist arms were paralyzed, and 
an enterprise on foct countermand- 
ed. From Bellegarde he went to 
D’Amville himself; and on telling 
him that he was acquainted with 
the whole progress of the negotia- 
tion, the Marshal, finding deceit 
hopeless, promptly proposed that 
Henry should be applied to join 
him. While he thus harangued him- 
self into the snare, D’Aubigné broke 
off the conference, and proposed in 
turn that they should settle every 
thing at an interview next day. 
During the night he sent Segur to 
acquaint the Huguenot deputies 
with his evidence, which they im- 
mediately sent off to their towns 
and leaders. It can be scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that the Marshal 
saw no more of the envoy, he hay- 
ing set off immediately with his in- 
telligence to Henry, and leaving 
the marshals to reflect on their 
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having been completely outwitted 
by scarcely more than a boy. 

This was an essential service; but 
in France all has been intrigue in 
every age, and D’Aubigné’s sucs 
cesses only rendered him more ob- 
noxious to jealousy, and still more 
strongly to the hatred of the very 
powerful party of Roman Catholics, 
who, under the name of Malecon- 
tents, had ranged themselves on the 
Huguenot side. Henry, unwisely 
afraid of losing the assistance of this 
important branch of his force, was 
compelled to dissemble, and thus 
exhibit coldness to some of his chief 
Protestant champions. D’Aubigné’s 
open nature disdained to compre- 
hend this subtlety, which was at all 
times too prominent in Henry’s cha- 
racter, partly from his fondness for 
intrigue, and partly from his real 
negligence of religion; and this 
brave man at length withdrew alte- 
gether from a court where his merits 
were undervalued. But he was de- 
termined not to be idle, and went 
with some of his friends, offended 
like himself, to join the garrison of 
the fortress of Castel-jaloux, under 
Vachonniere, to whom he acted as 
second governor. 

His activity was not formed to 
remain within walls, and he had 
scarcely entered the fortress, when 
he distinguished his presence by one 
of those acts of desperate, though 
frequently useless enterprise, which 
made the wars of the League so 
vivid, yet so wasteful of gallatit 
blood. An expedition of eighty men 
was concerted for reconnoitering 
the neighbouring fortress of Mer- 
mande, and fighting whatever they 
might meet in their way. But uns 
luckily the intention had either 
transpired, or been anticipated; for 
the Baron de Mauzevin, comman- 
dant of the town, had already ga- 
thered reinforcements from the 
neighbouring garrisons, to such an 
amount, that he was enabled to 
place 750 musketeers in ambush 
on the road. D’Aubigné advanced 
with a party in front of fifteen horse, 
and as many foot, commanded by 
Captain Dominge. But on his 
reaching the banks of the Garonne, 
he was awakened to the hazarde of 
his position, by seeing a large body 
of troops on the opposite bank, pre- 
paring to embark, and fall on his 
little expedition, But he was a tried 
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soldier, and bidding Dominge make 
his men lie down so as to be unseen, 
he waited until a considerable num- 
ber had crossed the river, then rush- 
ed on them while still in the confu- 
sion of landing, and killed no less 
than sixty, with the loss of only one 
on his side. Still it was evident 
that to proceed was dangerous, and 
Vachonniere proposed an immediate 
retreat. Yet D’Aubigné, feeling a 
strong curiosity to know the cause 
of so large an assemblage, and see- 
ing some detachments of them cross- 
ing higher up the river, wished to 
reconuvitre them once more, and 
for that purpose moved his troop to 
attack them again in the haste of 
their landing. This was an unfor- 
tunate movement. The soldiers, 
animated with their success, aud 
eager to crush their enemy at once, 
hurried on until the march became a 
run, and in this disorder they found 
themselves in front of their oppo- 
nents, who received them steadily. 
They were greatly outnumbered, 
and began rapidly to fall into con- 
fusion. At this moment they were 
charged by a strong body of horse 
which had formed unperceived be- 
hind the town, with the governor at 
their head. All order was now lost, 
and the fight was continued only 
through the inveterate fury of the 
soldiers. Vachonniere was mor- 
tally wounded in the mélée, and 
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flung under the feet of D’Aubigné’s 
charger. D’Aubigné sprang on the 
ground, and endeavoured to place 
his brave comrade across his saddle; 
but, streaming with blood and faint, 
he was knocked down, and fell with 
three dying men over him. All were 
now thinking only of flight, when 
Dominge, looking back, saw D’ Au- 
bigné, by an extraordinary exertion 
of strength, throw off the bodies, 
and, rising to his feet, desperately 
defend himself against a circle of 
the enemy. Moved at the sight, he 
induced three of his officers to turn 
with him, who, rushing on the cir- 
cle, broke through it, and rescued 
D’Aubigné, after he had wounded 
three of his assailants so severely, 
that one died of his wounds. He 
now succeeded in setting D’Au- 
bigné on horseback, and in bearing 
him, though frequently obliged to 
fight their pursuers, who continued 
to press them, until they reached a 
small rear-guard which had pre- 
served its order, and made face for 
the time. The soldiers again raged 
to renew the attack, and revenge 
their defeat; but they must have 
been undone but for the fortunate 
retreat of the enemy, who fell back 
towards their town, Mauzevin ha- 
ving been wounded in this singu- 
larly sharp encounter. D’Aubigné’s 
troop had left nearly half their num- 
ber on the field. 
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Taat philosopher was an ass, 
who, trembling at the peril inherit- 
ed with his eyes, resolved to avoid 
all mischief by pulling them out. 
We know, that in this narrow, 
gloomy passage, called the world, 
eyes are, so to speak, edged tools— 
hurting the wearer. We know that, 
deceived by them, we often shake 
and wonder ata stalking giant, when, 
in truth, the Polyphemus is only a 
swaggering mountebank on wood- 
en stilts—and doff our caps to a 
glistering glory, which, stript of its 
Outside, is more loathsome than an 
ape. On the other hand, how many, 
with a wise tyranny, use their eyes 
as the meanest vassals, never suffer- 
ing them to play truant in the sum- 


mer clouds—to hang on summer 
flowers—to lose their time with 
unprofitable exhalations, er to try 
to spell the mystery of the stars! 
No; prudently disciplined, the ocu- 
lar servants help their masters to 
dress and to undress—to save them 
from posts and pillars when abroad 
—to eat their meat—and to take es- 
pecial care that no shilling be a 
counterfeit. Alas! though the best 
philosophers lack such wisdom, 
Barnaby Palms was endowed with 
it to fulness. Locke has said, that 
two men looking at a rainbow, do 
not, indeed, see the same rainbow. 
(Two men, looking at one guinea, 
are, we conceive, quite in another 
position.) Now, Barnaby never 
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thought of trusting his eyes but with 
the lowest duties, instinctively keep- 
ing them from all delicate embar- 
rassments. In the petty, menial 
wants of life, Barnaby might em- 
ploy his eyes; in the momentous 
concerns of this world, he winked, 
and securely—felt his way. 

At the green age of eighteen, Bar- 
naby possessed the ripe fruit of two 
score. But the truth is, Barnaby 
had never been a child. In the 
nurse’s arms, be was a very mani- 
kin, showing an extraordinary pre- 
cocity in his choice of the ripest 
apple and the biggest cake. eft 
as a legacy to an only uncle, the 
boy flourished after his ‘‘ own sweet 
will,’ unchecked and _ unassisted 
save by the scantily-paid attentions 
of a well-meaning pedagogue, vege- 
tating in a hamlet some six miles 
from the Kentish coast. Poor Jo- 
shua! he might have learned of his 
scholar—might have sucked world- 
ly wisdom even from the suckling. 
We repeat it: at eighteen Barnaby 
was a match for grey hairs. 

Barnaby had a deep respect for 
his uncle; in fact, so deep, it all 
but sank to fear. Thus our hero 


spared no a to feel his way to 


the heart o 
understood, enjoyed the reputationof 
a wealthy man,—albeit, old inhabit- 
ants of the town would sometimes 
marvel how his wealth had been ac- 
quired. Palms, senior, dwelt in a 
huge dilapidated mansion within 
gunshot of the sea; his household 
consisting of an old man and his 
daughter, a pretty, gay-hearted lass 
of eighteen. Old Palms was seated 
in his oak parlour, steadily employ- 
ed upon a breakfast, of which beef 
and Kentish ale, with an incidental 
drop of white brandy, formed the 
principal part. Before him sat Bar- 
naby in trim travelling attire. He 
looked and spoke the creature of 
humility. Could he have made the 
transfer, he would have given his 
soul to his uncle as readily as he 
advanced the mustard. The truth 
is, Barnaby was about to enter the 
world: he had drawn on his boots 
for the great pilgrimage of life. In 
a few hours and he must feel his 
way through the crowd of London, 
being destined to the warehouse of 
Messrs Nokes and Styles, mercers, 
City. Hence the reader may ima- 
. gine that Barnaby was subdued by 
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the approaching event—that he felt 
some odd twitchings at the heart, as 
he stared at the old wainscot, with 
its every worm-hole familiar to him 
—that a something rose to his 
throat, as he louked out upon the 
sea, tumbling and roaring in con- 
cert with a January gale—at that 
sea which had sung his early lulla- 
bies—that his heart, like the ocean- 
shell, still responded to the sound. 
It is reasonable to believe—though 
we cannot substantiate the fact— 
that some such emotions rose in the 
bosom of the pilgrim. Of this, 
however, we are certain: Barnaby 
looked with the eyes of a devotee 
towards a small leathern bag, lyin 

on the table at the right hand of his 
uncle; and Barnaby continued to 
gaze at the string securing the neck, 
until, distracted by the appearance 
of Patience Mills, who—the more 
serious portion of the breakfast con- 
sumed—entered with a dozen eggs. 

Now, Patience had a face as 
round, and cheeks as red, as any 
pippia,—eyes blue as heaven,—and 
a mouth, as a certain young man on 
the coast avowed, sweet as ahoney- 
comb. Nevertheless, had Patience 
been some smoke-dried hag, Barna- 
by. had not visited her with looks 
less charitable. Patience replied to 
the glance by a giggle, solacing her- 
self, when out of hearing, by mut- 
tering “ glad he’s going.” Barnaby 
looked at his uncle’s fingers, and 
then at the bag. Heedless of the 
hint, old Palms took an egg. 

“ Come, eat, Barney; eat. Ye’il 
have a cold ride to London: the 
north-wind’s edged like a scythe. 
What! not take eggs?” 

* Doat on ’em, uncle,” cried Bar- 
naby, aroused, like Shylock, from 
“adream of money-bags.” The 
fact is, Barnaby had that day deter- 
mined to like every thing: on that 
occasion he wished to leave a vivid 
impression of his meekness and hu- 
mility. “ Quite a weazel at eggs, 
uncle,” continued Barnaby, and he 
began to chip the shell. Now, itso 
happened that Barnaby had fallen 
upon an egg which, on being open- 
ed, emitted conclusive evidence of 
its antiquity. Old Palms, instantly 
perceiving the work of time, roared to 
Barnaby to cast the abomination out 
of the window. Barnaby, however, 
determined to give an example of 
his econemy—of his indifference to 
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petty annoyance—sat like a statue, 
still holding the egg between his 
thumb and finger—his uncle apply- 
ing the same instruments to his own 
nose. 

“ Out with it, Barney!” Barney 
smiled a remonstrance, and handled 
his spoon. ‘“ Zounds!” cried old 
Palms, almost grinning through his 
disgust at what he deemed the ig- 
norance or simplicity of his nephew 
—“ Zounds! nephew — why —ha, 
ha !—you’ll never eat it?” 

Barnaby, mistaking the humour of 
his uncle, nodded knowingly. 

* You will? I tell you ’tis a 
musty egg—a bad egg—pah! the 
egg stinks !” 

Barnaby looked as though he be- 
lieved he had won his unele’s heart 
for ever, and then complacently 
made answer, “ I don’t care for eggs 
over fresh.” 

Now, we boldly declare the egg 
of Barnaby to be a grander subject 
for the moralist and the romance- 
writer than either the egg of Colum- 
bus, the famous roc’s egg of the 
Eastern Princess, the golden egg 
of Esop, or the egg of Mother 
Goose. Reader, pause a moment, 
and reflect on the prosperity of 
whole hordes of people, whose suc- 
cess in life is solely attributable 
to their participating in the taste of 
Barnaby. Look at his lordship, 
sparkling with honours, and padded 
with bank paper! know ye to what 
he owes all this? Ob, doubtless to 
his high statesmanlike qualities— 
his profound knowledge—his inde- 
fatigable industry. Not so, not so; 
the simple story is, he was wont to 
confidentially breakfast with the 
Minister, and on such occasions 
showed that he “ cared not for his 
eggs over fresh.” Butshall we stay 
at courts and courtiers? No; from 
a palace to a workshop there is ever 
some ductile eater—some omnivo- 
rous, obsequious Barney at break- 
fast, who has made, or looks to 
make, a figure in the world by not 
caring for his eggs “ over fresh.” 
Many are the ways in which the tale 
may be told. There is Tom Spangle, 
a handsome, healthy, six-foot ani- 
mal of two-and-thirty. He had not 
a ehilling ; now, he rides blood, and 
writes cheques. Do you know the 
secret of the change? Very well; 
he married the ancient, yellow wi- 
dow of an army-contractor. Ay, 
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even so: he cared not for his egg 
“ over fresh.” 

The avowed taste of Barnaby was 
not lost upon his uncle. The old 
man looked through the youth with 
a thinking eye—an eye that seemed 
to read his moral anatomy, and then 
uttered a long “ hem!” at the same 
time stretching his hand to the mo- 
ney-bag. Invisible fingers were 
playing on the heart-strings of Bar- 
naby, whilst, from the corner of his 
eye, he watched his uncle slowly 
untie the strip of knotted leather 
which “ compressed the god with- 
in.” The bag was opened ; its glo- 
rious contents blazed on the table; 
and as they rang upon the oak, 
Barnaby instinctively rose to his 
feet, standing respectfully uncover- 
ed in “ the presence.” - 

‘** Barney,” said old Palms, and re- 
verently laid his hand upon the gold, 
“ Barney, my child, you see the 
little hoard I’ve set apart for you.” 
The life-blood of Barnaby tingled in 
his very eyes, and his ears rang with 
music. “ You see the few savings 
and scrapings I have made for the 
child of my brother. For I feared 
that you, an innocent, unprotected, 
unassisted lad, would need the aid 
which money can alone afford. 
Barney, I trembled for the softness 
of your heart—the simplicity of your 
nature.” Here Barney felt almost 
in peril of tears. “ Yes, Barney, 
these were my weak anxieties, my 
foolish fears.’ Saying which, the 
old man began to return the guineas 
to the bag. During the operation, 
not a word was spoken. Barney, 
scarcely venturing to breathe, stood 
with his head bent on his breast, and 
one eye on the table, silent and sub- 
dued. The tinkling of the gold—the 
voice of Barney’s fortune, was alone 
audible; and, as note followed note, 
the young expectant became pos- 
sessed as though he listened to 
angelic. trumpets. The bag being 
filled, Palms proceeded to tie its 
mouth, talking as he leisurely tied. 
‘‘ Barney, I find my fears were the 
fears of ignorance. You need not 
such a sum as this; you are already 
rich in strength—in wisdom.” 

“], uncle?” cried Barnaby, sen- 
sitively shrinking from the compli- 
ment, and at the same time—struck 
by the manner of Palms—breakin 
into a profuse sweat. “I strong 
I wise? Ob, uncle!” 
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“ Come, Barney, why so modest? 
I say, strength and wisdom, as the 
world goes, are yours. Here we've 
a hundred guineas in this little bag ; 
what then? to a lad of your wit 
they're of little worth. You'll never 
miss ’em. Now, here,’ and Palms 
slid the coin along the table, “ here 
are five guineas.” 

“ Five! uncle!” 

“Five. The reward of your skill 
—of the skill you have shown this 
morning.” 

“ Five guineas? skill? uncle!” 

“ Never doubt it, Barney ; take up 
the money, and never mistrust that 
head of thine; for well | know, that 
the fellow who, in this working 
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world, cares not for his eggs ‘ over- 
Fresh, will, in the end, flourish as 
well though he begin with five gui- 
neas, as with five thousand.” 

The tone and manner of old Palms 
forbade any reply on the part of his 
nephew, who, nevertheless, received 
the eulogy with a sulkiness worthy 
of the great cynic. Indeed, had 
Barnaby pocketed five snow-balls, 
he could not have looked more blank 
and frozen; could not have mounted 
the borrowed horse, ready saddled 
to convey him to London, with more 
reluctant leg, with grimmer counte- 
nance. Nowonder; Barnaby thought 
he had securely felt his way: now 
Barnaby had lost ninety-five guineas. 


Cuaprer II. 


THERE is a golden volume yet to 
be written on the first struggles of 
forlorn genius in London—magnifi- 
cent, miserable, ennobling, degrad- 
ing London. If aii who have suf- 


fered would confess their sufferings 

—would show themselyes in the 

stark, shivering squalor in which 

they first walked her streets—would 

paint the wounds which first bled in 
e 


r garrets—what a book might be 
placed in the hands of pride !—what 
stern, wholesome rebukes for the 
selfish sons of fortune !—what sus- 
taining sweetness for the faint of 
spirit! It is true, the letters might 
be of blood—the tales, of agony and 
horror—of noble natures looking 
serenely, with the hungry fox gnaw- 
ing their bowels—of disappointment 
sinking to despair—of misery, dream- 
ing of, and wooing death; and then 
how many petty shifts to mask a 
haggard face with smiles—how many 
self-denials—how many artifices to 
hide a nakedness from laughin 
scorn! Nor would the tome be al 
of wretchedness. No: beautiful 
emanations of the human heart—the 
kindest ministerings of human affec- 
tions would sweeten and exalt many 
a sad history. How often should we 
find the lowly comforting the high 
—the ignorant giving lessons to the 
accomplished—the poor of earth 
aiding and sustaining the richly- 
dowered ! 

Barnaby was in London; but not 
—our heart bounds as we declare it 
—not to add to the number of splen- 
did vagabonds, now thrust from her 
thresholds to sleep in the market- 





place, and now dining off plate 
cheek by jowl with my lord. Barney 
was speedily warm, as in wool, in 
the house of Messrs Nokes and 
Styles; and with the combined wis- 
dom and delicacy of a spider, began 
to feel his way to the foibles of his 
employers. Nokes was a man of 
brass — Styles a string of willow. 
Assured of this, Barnaby imme- 
diately felt the propriety of bowing 
to the one, and bending the other. 

“Look at that lazy brute,—he 
doesn’t draw a single pound,” re- 
marked the observing Nokes, as one 
evening, standing at his warehouse 
door, he contemplated the progress 
of a passing waggon. 

“Not half-a-pound, sir,’ chimed 
in Barnaby ; “and yet, | doubt not, 
he eats his share of corn and hay. 
But this it is to be, as one may say, 
in partnership with those who will 

ull.” 

“ Right, Barnaby;”? and the coun- 
tenance of Nokes darkened, as he 
watched the easy-going quadruped. 

“ They who will work, may work. 
Will Mr Styles be here to-day ?” 

It is our hope that the query of 
Barnaby was unconsciously coupled 
with his profound views of the dis- 
tribution of labour—that he had 
innocently Jet fall a spark on the 
train of Nokes’s smothered feelings. 
If, on the contrary, the conflagration 
were premeditated, the moral incen- 
diary must have glowed at the flat- 
tering proof of his success; for 
Nokes was all but suffocated. The 
blood rushed to his face—retreated 
—rushed on—came back—present- 
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ing unto Barney as fine an exhibition 
of “humours and spirits” as that 
recorded by the learned Peireskins, 
who at the cost of some words, set 
forth the useful lesson he acquired 
through “an augmenting-glass or 
microscope,”—showing how a cer- 
tain plebeian animal “ setting him- 
self to wrestle with a flea, was so 
incensed that his blood ran down 
from head to foot, and from foot to 
head again!” Wise Peireskins! 
true philosopher! who from the 
bickerings of small despised ani- 
mals. extracteth better wisdom, 
learneth surer self-government, than 
the unthinking million carry from a 
ong: fight, yea, from a_bull-bait ! 
(Reader, when thou shalt behold a 
Nokes bursting with envy, hatred, 
and uncharitableness, think of the 
learned lord of Peiriesk and his 
little monitor—ponder, and let thy 
soul be instructed. ) 

“ Lackea-day! I'd quite forgot; 
’tis Epsom races,” continued Barney, 
in self-reproval of his unnecessary 
question, the face of Nokes again 
suddenly resembling a chemist’s 
bottle by candlelight. “ Epsom 
races!” repeated the speaker, in a 


tone that left nothing further to be 
advanced upon the subject. And 
Nokes evidently judged the words 
to be conclusive; for feeling—like 
a patriot at a public dinner—more 
than he could express, with a wis- 
dom rarely exhibited on such occa- 


sions, he spoke not at all. He 
merely jerked out his watch ; and, 
at a glance, calculated that in two 
hours at most he should be looked 
for to join his friends at whist. 

Mr Styles, in addition to his love 
of horee flesh, bad a passion for the 
rural and picturesque. He kept a 
country house, under whose hospi- 
table roof Barney was wont at times 
to eat a Sabbath meal, having pre- 
viously attended his inviter to the 
parish church. It was a sight to 
melt the thoughtless youth of Bride- 
well to behold Barney during ser- 
vice, There he was, pinned to the 
side of his employer; now seeking 
out the lessons of the day—now, 
with open mouth and staring eye- 
balls (an expression of features not 
disgraceful to any tombstone), out- 
singing a numerous Sunday-school, 
shrilly piping in the gallery. It is 
true, the clerk would cast a Jook of 
bitterness; but then, it was avowed 
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that Barnaby never opened his 
mouth, that the poor man-did not 
feel shaken on his throne. 

* A most comfortable sermon, 
Barney ?” remarked Styles, with a 
certain air of interrogation. “ Most 
comfortable ?” 

“I'm a wicked creature, if I 
wouldn’t have given a guinea for 
Mr Nokes to hear it. Did you ob- 
serve, sir, how that gentleman with 
the scarlet face and powdered head 
was moved? Pray, sir, who is 
he?” 

“ Humph! He’s newly retired 
among us, Barney ; I—I forget his 
name; but they tell me be has in his 
time been a great player.” 

** No doubt, sir; no doubt. Every 
word of the preacher seemed to 
enter him like a bodkin! A great 
player! poor wretch! Surely, sir, 
he can’t have made all his money by 
playing ?” 

‘* Every penny, Barney.” 

“ He keeps a coach!” cried Bar- 
ney, ina modulated tone of polite 
amazement. 

“A house,” added Styles “ that 
did belong to the member of the 
county—a town mansion—and a 
shooting-box.” 

“ And all won by playing? Mercy 
upon us! The devil offers great 
temptations!” moralized Barney. 

“Say what we will of him, Bar- 
ney,” responded Styles, with exem- 
plary liberality towards a fallen foe; 
“say what we will of him, I am 
afraid the devil is no fool.” 

“ And—and”—asked Barney, with 
a face somewhat uncorded from its 
first rigidity—“ what may the gen- 
tleman have most played?” 

“T can’t exactly tell, but I believe 
principally low parts ; such as foot- 
men, clowns, and country boys!” 

“ Parts! [mean games? Chicken- 
hazard — short-whist — roulette — 
rouge-et-noir—or ”"—and Barney for 
some seconds continued the inven- 
tory, withaknowledge of the subject, 
quite extraordinary as unexpected. 

“Games! Understand me, Bar- 
ney; I tell you the man was an 
actor, a stage player.” 

Barney could not subdue a look 
of disappointment: in a moment, 
however, he returned to the subject. 
* Actor or not, I am sure he must 
have played. La, sir, did you see 
him when the doctor thundered at 
gaming?” Truth to say, Styles was 
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one of those profound sleepers who 
can sometimes snore at Jove’s best 
bolts—“ Ha! as I said, I'd sell a 
guinea cheap, so that Mr Nokes had 
heard it.” 

Styles looked meaningly at Bar- 
ney—drank off a glass of port— 
clasped his fingers—glanced a mo- 
ment at his left shoe—and then, as 
a magpie turns his head, lifted. his 
cheek enquiringly towards Nokes’s 
well-wisher. ‘‘ Gaming, sir, isn’t it 
a sort of murder?” Styles nodded: 
“wives and babes are killed by it. 
Isn't it a kind of arson—such capi- 
tal houses are destroyed by it?” 
Styles nodded twice. “ Isn’t it the 
worst of robberies,—for the most 
innocent, most painstaking, most 
upright of partners may be made 
beggars by it?” Styles responded 
to the last query by a long succes- 
sion of nods. “ Then, sir, and saving 
your presence, 1 must say again,— 
I must say "—and here Barney 
emptied his glass, as seeking cou- 
rage for the arowal—“ I would have 
given five guineas had Mr Nokes 
been with us at church this day.” 

“What do you mean, Barney?” 
asked Styles, with the look and tone 


with which folks usually address a 


ghost. “ What do you mean?” 

“ Why, sir, this I mean ”—and 
Barney drew his chair in confiden- 
tial proximity to his master—“ this 
I mean; I must say it—I can’t help 
it—but, sir, I don’t like whist clubs.” 
And an emphatic blow upon the 
table made the glasses leap at fhe 
aversion of the speaker. 

“No more do I,” replied Styles; 
and in the reply proved himself the 
master of a most difficult science— 
the art of saying very much in very 
little. Now, whether the wine was 
more than usually subtle, or whe- 
ther the devotion of Barney had 
suddenly softened his employer,— 
certain it is, that Styles rapidly be-« 
came an altered man. He who was 
usually silent and timid, became 
loud and self-asserting ; inveighing, 
in good round terms, against the 
arrogance and imprudence of Nokes, 
and upbraidiog himself for his pu- 
sillanimous deference to his dissi- 
pated partner. 

“ I have been a fool Jong enough, 
Barney,” insinuated the modest 
Styles; an assertion which his no 
less diffident hearer ventured not to 
deny. “ Yes, yes; I have too long 
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given the reins out of my own hands; 
have been a nobody in the firm” 
Barney shrugged his shoulders, and 
leered acquiescence. “ A nobody !— 
worse than nobody !—a blockhead— 
a nincompoop—an ass!” Barney, 
with great moral courage, bowed to 
the justice of every epithet. “ But,”’ 
exclaimed Styles for the twentieth 
time, rising at the accomplished 
number, “I'll be so no longer— 
ri”’— 

We have not the slightest doubt 
that a most beautiful peroration was, 
at this moment, destroyed—barked 
down, by a yelping little spaniel, un- 
happily for oratory, lying with ex- 
tended fore-paws beneath the chair 
of Styles; the whole weight of 
the speaker coming suddenly upon 
the left leg of Kitty, she howled and 
barked with a persevering vigour 
truly feminine; her agony and help- 
lessness were not lost upon a sister ; 
for Madge, a terrier bitch, sprang 
from an opposite corner, and, in an 
instant, almost joined her teeth in the 
neck of the wounded. Kitty howled 
in a more intense treble; Madge 
growled vengeance in deep bass; 
whilst Styles and Barney, having 
vainly tried to separate the dispu- 
tants, fora moment stood and looked 
in each other’s face,—the concert of 
female voices still continuing. “ Did 
you ever see such a tyrannical fu- 
ry?” asked Styles, with a hopeless 
look, pointing at the ravenous Madge. 
—The appeal was too much for the 
sensibility of Barney, who—the ex- 
clamation struck from him by a yet 
higher shriek on the part of Kitty— 
roared out,—‘* Damn that Nokes!” 
at the same time aiming an ineffec- 
tual kick at the newly-christened. 
Styles smiled benevolently at the 
oath. Barney, moved by the suffer- 
ings of Kitty, and a blow upon his 
own shin against the chair, dragged 
forth the combatants ; Styles tugged 
at the spaniel, whilst Barney, with 
the wisdom of the cock-pit, placed 
the tail of the terrier between his 
teeth. At this picturesque moment, 
and most unluckily for Madge, the 
servant bawled in at the door— 

“* Mr Nokes!” 

Down, with terrible force, came 
the grinders of Barney, the terrier 
quitted the hold, and, tearing out of 
the room, ran yelling close by Nokes, 
—_ time her unsuspecting name- 
sake. ; 
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“ That room—that room, Barney! ” 
cried Styles, and confusedly opened 
the door of a closet, within which, 
silently as a spectre, Barney felt his 
way. Styles, with the suffering 
spaniel under his arm, seated him- 
self in his chair; the bitch, with fe- 
male delicacy, squeaking little, but 
shaking her crushed fore paw re- 
proachfully in the face of the 
destroyer. Nokes entered; his coun- 
tenance was lined and mysterious as 
lawyer-written parchment; there 
was mischief in it, though obscured 
by certain confusion; much malice 
and no little cowardice. He coughed, 
but, strange enough, no subject 
seemed to present itself. Luckily, 
he glanced at the streaming eyes and 
quivering paw of Kitty. “ So— 
humph !—a dog-fight ?” 

“I’s very odd,” replied Styles, 
with the learned air of an F.RS., 
“ it’s very odd—but though Kitty 
and Madge have been together these 
five years, they can’t agree. It’s very 
odd.” 

“When people can’t agree,” re- 
turned Nokes, and he looked a Co- 
lumbus as he propounded the moral 


discovery, “ they had better part. 
Mr Styles, for these three months 


I have been confirmed in this 
opinion.” 

“ Longer—surely, longer. ‘Tis 
two years since Mrs Nokes had a se- 
parate maintenance.” 

Nokes, touched by the indelicate 
allusion to his domestic infelicity, 
in silence passed his five fingers 
across his brow, and said, with very 
cold dignity, “ Mr Styles, fortunately 
there are partnerships which may 
be dissolved.” 

*“ Fortunately,” acquiesced Styles, 
stroking the head of Kitty. 

“ You wonder, Mr Styles, why 
your dogs can’t agree. Perhaps I 
can explain; it may be, that one is 
sporting out of doors all day, whilst 
the other is left at home to bark and 
keep house.” 

“ What do you mean, Mr Nokes?” 
asked Styles; and with forced tran- 
quillity, he placed the bitch upon 
the hearth-rug. Had an oracle put 
an interrogative, it could not have 
been more searching—more impres- 
sive. 

“TI mean, sir, that I have a part- 
ner in view, whose habits of busi- 
ness, Mr Styles ”— 

“Glad to hear it,” interrupted 
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Styles, “ as I have some time con- 
templated a dissolution, we can the 
sooner get rid of one another.” 

* No house can stand against the 
chance of such bets,” cried Nokes. 
‘* Hundreds vanishing after hun- 
dreds.” 

“ Bets! hundreds! No, Mr Nokes, 
let us keep to the serious truth; 
guinea points, sir,—guinea points 
don’t become a tradesman.” : 

* Guinea points !—guinea—but, 
as we are happily of the same mind 
to separate, we won't talk non- 
sense.”’ 

“ ?Tisn’t necessary,” accorded 
Styles; “ therefore, as we under- 
stand each other, may I not ask the 
name of your new partner?” 

“ Oh, certainly; a most indus- 
trious, pains-taking young man.” 

“ Glad to hear it,” said Styles 
again. “ I think—indeed, I am sure, 
I have for myself just such a partner 
in my eye.” 

“]T wish you all success,” cried 
Nokes; “ May I know who heis?” 

“To be sure; a most business- 
like, prudent person. But, first, the 
name of your partner?” 

“He doesn’t yet know his good 
luck. But’”—and Nokes looked with 
the eye of a fox over a farm-paling 
—“ Can’t you guess?” 

“ Hav’n’t anotion. Yes—I think 
a 

“ To be sure,” cried Nokes,— 
‘* Barnaby; though I hav’n’t told 
him,—Barnaby.” 

Styles hardiy repressed a smile 
at the credulity of Nokes; then, 
with a serious air, observed, “ My 
good friend, don’t count upon him. 
Allowing that I myself—though he 
is quite ignorant of the fact—were 
not determined upon offering him a 
partner’s share, I am sure he would 
not—and, forgive me, my friend— 
he could not join with you.” 

* “ Not!’’? exclaimed Nokes, and 
his eyes glittered Jike brass buttons 
— And why not?” 

“ The lad is scrupulous ; he can’t 
abide cards,” said Styles. 

“ You mean bets squandered 
upon fillies,” replied Nokes, sarcas- 
tically. 

“ Pshaw! between ourselves, the 
young man has talked to me with 
tears in his eyes about your nightly 
whist; guinea points, Nokes—gui- 
nea points!” 

Nokes leapt to his feet—and ex- 
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tending his arms—projecting his 
breast—and throwing back his head, 
cried aloud to the vacant ceiling, 
“Twopenny! As I have a soul to 
be saved—twopenny!” 

Styles, subdued by the fervour of 
his partner, in a modulated tone 
proceeded, “I do assure you, Bar- 
naby has always sworn to a guinea.” 

“ A household crocodile!” cried 
Nokes. “ Ah, friend Styles, had you 
lost as little by the last favourite” — 

“ As little? How much, now— 
how much?” asked Styles, with a 
bridling air. 

‘** Wasn’t it five hundred?” 

“A hat—a single hat to Jerry 
White—he wore it this very day at 
church—five hundred! Upon my 
conscience, and may I die a sinner, 
but ’twas a hat.” 

“ Barnaby protested ‘twas five 
hundred pounds.” 

“ The hypocrite, he shall this mo- 
ment speak to our faces.” 

**T wish he could; but though he 
told me you had asked him here to- 
day, he vowed he couldn’t spend the 
Sabbath with a blackleg and a horse- 
racer.” 

“ A blackleg!” screamed Styles, 
and the exclamation was answered 
by 2 shriek in a yet higher note 
from the cupboard. Nokes at once 
recognised the voice of Barney, and 
ran to open the door, when Styles, 
preventing him, turned the key, put 
it in his pocket, and hurried his 

artner into an adjoining room, 
ney still raving—as his masters 
conceived—to be heard in explana- 
tion. After a lapse of some ten 
minutes, employed by Nokes and 
Styles, in mutual assurances of re- 
newed faith and friendship, the key 
of the cupboard, with a check for 
ten pounds, was placed in the hands 


of Betty, armed with final orders 
touching the prisoner. The door 
was speedily unlocked ; and Barney, 
his hands crimsoned as the Thane 
of Cawdor’s,—blood on his face, and 
horror in his voice, rushed out, sank 
in a chair, and in a tone of mingled 
fear and veneration, exclaimed— 
“The devil!” A common house- 
hold occurrence will explain away 
the seeming mystery. The blessing 
of increase was upon all things 
owned by Styles; even his cats 
escaped not the general good. It so 
happened that seven kittens, scarce 
one day old, with their satisfied mo- 
ther, were the unknown tenants of 
the cupboard previous to the occu- 
pancy of Barney,—who, agitated by 
the colloquy of the partners, and 
having no thought—taking no pity 
of the blind, had walked upon the 
embryo hopes of future Whitting- 
tons. Two of the kittens being 
killed, the maternal instincts of the 
parent were aroused,—and when 
Nokes and Styles left their assistant, 
as they believed, yelling with com- 
punction, he was suffering in va- 
rious parts of his naked body, the 
teeth and claws of an all but mad- 
dened cat. It was with some diffi- 
culty that Betty explained to the 
confused young gentleman, the final 
decree of his late employers. They 
had sent him his salary for the cur- 
rent quarter, and Betty would lose 
no time in opening the door: a hope 
was expressed, that he would not 
show himself at the warehouse. Bar- 
ney took his hat, and crawled from 
the house. The night was pitch- 
black, and the rain beginning to fall, 
—he was soaked to the skin ere he 
had felt his way to his comfortless 
bed in London. 


Cuaprer III. 


* Sir, you talk of coincidences,” 
—thus one day spake to us a valiant 
captain of the local militia—* 1 will 
tell you, sir, a most remarkable coin- 
cidence : it is this, sir :—the very day 
on which Napoleon escaped from 
Elba, | marched with my regiment 
to Wormwood Scrubs!” We are 
about to match the coincidence of 
the gallant Middlesex warrior.— 
Thus be it known, that the very 
night in which Barnaby Palms was 
swept from the firm of Nokes and 


Styles, the soul of Peter Blond, mer- 
cer and hosier, Bishopsgate- Without, 
was summoned to what is popularly 
called, a Jast account. From a eub- 
sequent calculation made by the wi- 
dow, it was evident that Peter had 
vacated his house of clay the very 
instant Barnaby left the roof of 
Styles: yes, as Betty turned the key, 
Peter expired. Who, when they have 
heard our tale, shall say that Fortune 
doth not sometimes look above her 
bandage, to take a peep at vagrant 
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merit? Who shall call her a mere 
romping hoyden, playing at blind- 
man’s buff, catching the ill-favoured 
and the worthless, and hugging them 
in her arms, whilst the fair and vir- 
tuous stand untouched in obscure 
corners? Or, granted, that the god- 
dess doth sometimes approach them, 
shall it be said, that it is only to 
show them her beautiful hands, and 
then to pass on? The truth is, we 
slander Fortune: because the wise 
and bountiful creature will not let 
us at all times and in all places have 
our wicked will of her,—like un- 
principled rakes, we take a poor re- 
venge by calling her naughty names. 
We are rejoiced to say it—Barnaby 
was not of these evil speakers. 
However, to proceed with his obli- 
gations to what the unthinking vul- 
gar would call good luck. 

The second day after his dis- 
missal, Barnaby, his clear spirit ob- 
scured by thoughts of future din- 
ners, walked—we should rather say, 
was led by his good genius—up 
Bishopsgate-Without. Melancholy 
grew upon him as he went: balked 
in his best intentions by the igno- 
rance and hasty prejudice of his em- 
ployers—disappointed in his hopes 
of partnership—it might be, misre- 
presented to his fellow-creatures— 
the whole earth grew dim and blank. 
At that moment, so great was his 
disgust of the worldly wealth which 
he could not obtain, that in all his 
previous life, he never felt so serious 
—so religious. Whilst in this dark, 
solemn mood,-an undertaker’s per- 
ter walked with the elastic step of 
death before him, and presented to 
Barney’s meditating eyes, a coffin of 
satisfactory respectability. Here 
was an accident—or, as our friend 
the captain would have said, a coin- 
cidence! Were we not writing < 
veritable biograpby—were we ham- 
meripg out aromance (hammering 
is a wrong term; considering the fa- 
cility and the material with which 
such things are made, we should 
rather say glass-blowing), we would 
assure the reader, that Barney, struck 
by the omen, instantly ferswore the 
world, lived his future life in an 
empty vault, and worked as sexton: 
but we write a stern, true thing, as 
the coming sequel will certify. Thus, 
as the eye of Barney fell upon the 
coffin-plate, his face brightened,— 
nay, became radiant as the visage 
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of a saint in a cathedral window. 
Doubtless, urges the reader, Barney 
felt a spiritual ecstasy—a “ rapt,” as 
the mother Maria Teresa calls it? 
We do not speculate—we speak to 
facts. Barney, having devoured the 
inscription, brightened up, smote his 
right leg with much vehemenee, and 
with huge strides walked onwards. 
The brief notice—that last short his- 
tory of the noisiest of us—* Peter 
Blond, aged 64,” told Barney that 
Mrs Blond was left a solitary widow, 
without a child, but with a capital 
connexion. Shame upon ye, Barney ! 
And out upon the vile and sordid 
matters blighting this beautiful, this 
liberal world,—that we should ever 
look for self-promotion to the coffin- 
plates of our neighbours! In few 
words—the deceased interred—Bar- 
ney became the widow Blond’s first 
man of business. 

For three years did Barney, with 
exemplary skill, direct the affairs of 
the late Peter Blond. For three 
years did he proceed, cautiously 
feeling his way, as he believed, to 
the respect of the trade, and, as he 
hoped, to the affections of his mis- 
tress; who, be it known, had some 
five-and-twenty years the advantage 
of her deceased lord, being all that 
time his junior. The house flou- 
rished—the widow had long since 
cast away an unbecoming mourning 
—Barney grew sleek as a beaver— 
and all things promised—no, one 
doubt, one fear would haunt our 
hero. With a curious superstition, 
Barney felt all about him insecure, 
until the church had Jaid its hands 
upon it. Besides—and why are we 
thus tardy in our justice—Barney 
had his principles. As he became 
prosperous, he felt a growing ree 
spect for character; nor was it al- 
together self that rendered him thus 
sensitive; he had the feelings of a 
man, and saw the situation of the 
widow. Let the following dialogue 
be his testimony. 

“For the world, Mrs Blond, de- 
pend upon it, the world grows wick- 
eder and wickeder.” So saying, 
Barney moved closer to the widow, 
whose good-natured face seemed 
little shadowed by the misanthropy 
of her managing man. The place 
was the back-parlour—the time the 
hour of supper. The meal despatch- 
ed, moral reflections—of which the 
above is not an unfavourable sample 
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—flowed like a stream from the lips 
of Barney, evidently deeply im- 
pressed with the worthlessness of 
all living flesh. “ It’s enough, 
ma’am, to make a young man go 
into a wood, and turn hermit.” 

“ What's the matter, Mr Palms?” 
asked the still unanswered widow, 
for the sixth time. 

“Tis a hard thing to say; but I 
really do believe that all mankind 
are villains.” (Whenever a gentle- 
man says thus much, be assured, 
considerate reader, that he contem- 
plates an instant offer of himself as 
a choice exception). 

* What—all ! Mr Palms?” 

“ Nearly all, ma’am,” responded 
Barney, showing his teeth. “ Hu- 
man creatures! snakes upon two 
legs, Mrs Blond.” 

“ Why—what—what has happen- 
ed?” asked the widow, her face 
looking all the prettier for the ear- 
nestness of its expression. 

“Tam sure, ma’am, if this house 
had been roofed with silver, and 
floored with gold, I could not have 
been more contented withit. Since 
the death of your husband, no one 
has been so happy as I.” 

“ Mr Palms!” 

** J—I won’t say no one, ma’am; 
but it’s hard to leave when one 
might be so very, very comfortable.” 

“ Oh, I perceive, Mr Palms,” tran- 
quilly remarked the widow—“ you 
have in view a better situation ?”” 

“Better!” echoed Barney, in a 
hopeless tone, at the same time ven- 
—— leer of soft reproach—* bet- 
ter!” 

‘** Then what compels you to leave 
me?” 

* You do,” and Barney was almost 
strangled with tenderness. 

“TI! Mr Palms!” 

“For myself, ma’am, I care little 
what the world says. I—I hope 
I am an oid file that defies the tooth 
of slanderous serpents. But, ma’am, 
I can’t feel myself a man, and stand 
by to hear you wronged. What is 
gold to a good name !” 

“Pray explain, Mr Palms. In a 
word, sir, what ”»——_ 

“The neighbours, ma’am — the 
neighbours,” replied Barney, in deep 
expressive notes. 

* And what of the neighbours ?” 
briskly interrogated Mrs Blond. 

Barney, with exquisite delicacy 
evading a reply, proceeded—“ I have 


made up all the books; the accounts 
are balanced to a farthing. Since 
your affairs have been in my hands, 
Mrs Blond, I hope I may say they 
have not suffered.” 

“There never was a better book- 
keeper, Mr Palms. But, sir, you 
spoke of the neighbours—what do 
they say—what dare they say?” 

“ Well, ma’am,” and Barney dida 
violence to his feelings as he spoke, 
“the woman to the right tells every 
body—the Lord forgive her—that 
we—that is, you and I, ma’am, are 
truly and lawfully married!” 

“ Married!” cried Mrs Blond, in 
a voice that spoke a full knowledge 
of the awful responsibility.—“ Mar- 
ried!” 

“That’s not the worst.”—Mrs 
Blond looked doubtingly.—* That’s 
not the worst: forthe woman to the 
left, with all her teeth and nails, de- 
nies it. She says” 

Little Mrs Blond breathed hard 
with suppressed disgust at the male- 
volence of the world. “And what 
does she say ?” 

“She swears we certainly are not 
married; but swears as strongly, 
that — that — we — ought—to—be.” 
Mrs Blond sat silent and flushing. 
Barney, with profitable insensibility, 
mistaking the blushes of offended 
beauty for the tumultuous confusion 
of a surprised heart, dropt upon his 
knees, and seized the hand of the 
widow. At that instant—and as 
though by conspiracy—out went the 
candle !—at the same point of time, 
to complete the confusion of the wi- 
dow, Bobby, the boy, coming to the 
door, bawled through the darkness 
— Is Mr Palms gone home, ma’am? 
—may I lock up?” Barney scram- 
bled to his feet—and the widow un- 
consciously called for a light. A 
light was instantly supplied by the 
staring boy, who was directed by his 
mistress to attend Barney to the 
door. Palms followed Bobby a few 
paces, then stopping short, returned 
to the widow. ‘* AsI said, dear Mra 
Blond—as I said, ma’am, what is 
gold to a good name ?”” Mrs Blond 
said nothing. Barney, taking silence 
for his best friend, in plain direct 
terms urged his suit. It was appa- 
rent that late incidents had had their 
due effect on the prudence of the 
widow. For at his vigorous solici- 
tation, she promised to meet Barney 
at the church. That the ceremony 
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might attract no attention on the 
a of gossiping neighbours, Mrs 

lond stipulated that it should take 
place at a certain little village on the 
Sussex coast. All this negotiation 
was the fruit of scarcely five minutes, 
Bobby standing with his finger on 
the street-door latch. Barney walk- 
ed “ like man new made ” to the spot 
where the boy, with a candle twixt 
his fingers, in fine chiaroscuro, 
awaited him. Now Barney, looking 
down upon the urchin, saw his eyes 
twinkling with meaning, and his 
mouth drawn up like a rabbit's into 
a smothered titter. On this, antici- 
pating somewhat his dominorial 
rights, Barney boxed the boy’s ears, 
calling him “adamned sneering little 
scoundrel.” He then strided into the 
street, and like a lover gazed upon 
the moonlight. The clear beam fell 
upon the house, and as Barney gazed 
at the golden letters “Blond,” he 
might be dreaming—but he saw 
them fade and disappear, and in their 
place beam forth, in burning bright- 
ness—* Palms.” 

But a few days and Barney was 
wandering—musing on wedding- 
rings—on the Sussex shore. It had 
been arranged by the widow and 
himself, that they should separately 
leave town, and meet at the church 
door on the appointed morning. 
Barney had engaged the best apart- 
ments at the best inn, and in eight- 
and-forty hours he might cali the 
widow, with all her funded wealth, 
her stock, and outstanding debts, his 
own. His feelings seriously direct- 
ed by the coming event, he attended 
the parish church with the best in- 
tentions. But where shall weak man 
hide where temptation is not? 
Placed immediately opposite to the 
destroying eyes of woman, donot our 
resolutions, though built of granite, 
melt like wax? Thus it was with 
Barney ; he was stared into weak- 
ness, falsehood—but let us not pur- 
sue the theme: a syren voice whis- 
pered in hisear—* to-night—ateleven 
—the churchyard”—and then the 
blooming tempter vanished. 

If there be a dreary “ aching void” 
in the time of man, it is the four- 
and-twenty hours preceding marri- 
age, though culprits may differ— 
hanging. Now Barney, though brim- 
ful of love, was in a strange town, 
with nothing to do but to count the 
minutes. Thus, if at eleven o’clock 


he walked to the churchyard, it was 
not to lose his innocence, but his 
time. As for bed, could he sleep on 
the eve of the glad to-morrow? To 
the churchyard then he sauntered 
—the night was dark—the wind cold 
—he listened for the “ voice of the 
charmer,” and heard the owl hoot 
from the belfry. Thinking he was 
tricked, he felt a touch of compunc- 
tion for the widow : blushing for his 
weakness, he turned to seek his inn, 
when he felt his hand grasped, and 
a low soft “hush ” fell upon his ear. 
Ere he could reply to the admoni- 
tion, his legs were off the ground— 
a bandage over his eyes and mouth 
—and his arms pinioned. Could 
Barney have been an impartial judge, 
he himself would have eulogized the 
celerity of the operation. In a 
thought he felt himself rocking in a 
cradle: the plashing of oars con- 
vinced him of his error: he was on 
“ the wide and open sea.” 

To be sold for a slave was the least 
Barney looked for; perhaps to be- 
come the property of the Grand 
Turk —to be promoted—(promo- 
ted!)—to a keeper of the seraglio! 
Barney thought of the widow, and 
grew cold from head to sole. Bar- 
ney was blindfolded; yet did he 
plainly see a gang of buccaniers 
with mustaches long as ordinary 
pig-tails. The boat was speedily 
alongside a very suspicious looking 
craft. Barney was happily spared 
the sight of her—the captive was 
lifted aboard, and unceremoniously, 
as a bale of coarse merchandise, 
flung into a corner called a berth. 
This act seemed to be a preconcerted 
signal with wind and wave; for 
almost on the instant, a stiff gale 
sprang from the north-west—the sea 
rose in mountains, and the vessel, 
light as a cork, danced upon their 
crests. In this uproar, what was to 
be expected of the stomach of Bar- 
ney, any thing but amphibious! It 
was evident that his keepers had 
formed a right opinion of its weak- 
ness, for with a latent feeling of hu- 
manity—let us praise where praise 
is due—they had taken the bandage 
from Barney’s mouth. ~ 

The storm roared itself, like a 
wilful child, to rest, and the mornin 
dawned upon the wave, bright an 
gorgeous. It was the wedding morn- 
ing of Barnaby Palms—and lying 
coiled like a distempered dog in his 
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nook, he told the hours struck from 
the church, where, in brief time, a 
disappointed bride would weep for 
him. ‘Barnaby sighed ; the time wore 
on—he groaned: another hour, he 
called aloud; another and another, 
and he raved and stormed and beg- 
ged to be put ashore. Coarse and 
violent as his persecutors had shown 
themselves, they still were men; 
and knowing that the situation of 
Barney was—as the newspapers, 
when the fact was known, would 
propound—more easily felt than de- 
scribed,—they opened the door of 
his prison, and suffered him to feel 
his way upon deck. Barney saw no 
slave-ship — but the “ Jemima,” 
smuggling-cutter of Hythe. 

“ Shore! shore!” exclaimed Bar- 
ney, and he looked with devouring 
eyes towards the beach. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the dogged 
reply of an old tarpauling, “ all in 
good time, your honour.” 

“‘Mayhap the gentleman never 
see’d Flushing,” conjectured a se- 
cond. “ If so, we'll give him passage 
free.” 

“ My good fellows,” cried Barney, 
whose extreme agitation rendered 
him insensible to the cold irony of 
his captors, “ my good fellows, I 
forgive the joke—I—ha! ha !—twas 
a capital hoax—but don’t push it too 
far. I must go ashore!” 

One of the crew approached him, 
and with a confidential air, askked— 
*“ Can you swim ?” 

“ No—no—no!” cried Barney, 
scarcely repressing his tears. 

“ What a pity—for we can’t spare 
you a boat. Up with the anchor, 
lads.” 

“ Gentlemen—I teil you I am look- 
ed for—I am expected—I—I am 
going to be married!” 

“Oh!” cried three or four, as 
though at once won by the necessi- 
ties of Barney, “he’s going to be 
married, lads—let’s give him a wed- 
ding-suit.” 

Ere Barney could enquire into 
the liberal proposition, a bucket of 
tar was placed at his feet. “ Now, 
sir,’ asked one of the sailors, with 
forced politeness, at the same time 
poising in his hand a brush full of 
the unsavoury liquid—* Now, sir, 
which will you have on first, your 
waistcoat, or your breeches!” Bar- 
ney opened his mouth, no doubt to 
proclaim his preference, when the 
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brush, maliciously directed, stopt 
the communication. Then straight- 
way, Barney grinning horribly the 
while, was he daubed from head to 
heels. The clock struck as the ope- 
ration was finished. , 

“Ugh! oh! murder! let me go 
ashore—let me fly”—gasped the 
now water-proof Barney. 

“ Jack, the gentleman wants to fly ; 
where’s his wings ?” 

With a noble sacrifice to the de- 
sires of the visitor, the only feather- 


-bed aboard was brought upon deck, 


instantly unripped, and its contents 
carefully distributed about the per- 
son of Barney. As he picked the 
feathers from his eyes and mouth, 
and blew out his big cheeks, he look 
ed a monstrous mixture of the ape 
and penguin. “ There—lI declare,” 
exclaimed one of his valets, “ talk of 
a wedding !—why you’re drest for 
Neptune’s daughter.” The boat was 
then brought alongside, Barnaby 
very gladly took a seat in it, and four 
of the crew prepared to pull him 
ashore. “I wonder,” said one of 
the men, “ what’s become of that 
fellow—Barnaby Palms | think they 
called him—who, when he was turn- 
ed from the firm of Nokes and Styles, 
informed about that little matter of 
French lace? I wonder what's be- 
come of him!” Here Barnaby might 
have been communicative; he said 
nothing, but shook his feathers. Ha- 
ving reached the shore, the men in- 
sisted upon carrying Barney into the 
churchyard—to the very spot where 
he was to have met the false fair, 
from certain after circumstances 
shrewdly suspected to be the lawful 
wife of one of the smugglers. 

In a thought the conspirators were 
vanished, and Barney was alone 
among the tombs. Hearing the 
sound of voices, and confused by 
the ludicrous spectacle he presented, 
he ran blindly forward, was tripped 
up by some osiers, and rolled head- 
long into a grave, dug, as it would 
seem, on purpose, that very morn- 
ing. As he lay stunned and con- 
founded, the bells rung out a merry 
peal, striking into Barney a sense 
of his situation. He rose upon his 
feet, and with his hands grasping 
the edge of the grave he lifted his 
head half-way above the surface, 
and saw — proceeding from the 
church —a_ blushing, new-made 
bride, in the person of the late Mrs 
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Blond,—and in her happy husband, 
the silkman from the opposite shop. 
Mrs Blond had long reflected on his 
secret offers, but the wisdum of 
Barney—his fine delicate sense of 
feeling his way—had fixed her for 
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ever, The silkman walked on, a 
bridegroom: Barney stood where he 
was, a bachelor: his rival was bound 
for life: Barney was only tarred 
and feathered | 


CuaprTer IV. 


In the foregoing Chapters we have 
confined ourselves to two great dis- 
appointments of our hero, who, how- 
ever, as he felt his way through life, 
had manifold small successes. It is 
true that Fortune, whenshe promised 
most, had shown herself most fickle; 
yet had she rewarded Barney with 
a thousand gifts. Thus, ere he had 
completed his three-and-furtieth year, 
Barney had “land and beeves.” His 
miraculous sense of touch, like that 
of Midas, had turned some of the 
dirtiest matters into gold. (Indeed, 


when we daily witness the kind of © 


alchymy exercised by some folks, we 
think little of the wonders of the 
long-eared king.) It is confessed, 
he had groped in dark corners for 
his wealth—but then, how much 
higher his merit—how much greater 
the discovery ? It is ouly the vulgar 
mind that thinks to win its fortune 
along the broad highway of life, 
in clearest day; the nobler genius, 
hugging itself in its supremacy, 
searches pits and holes—with this 
sustaining creed—that though the 
prize acquired be not really of half 
the worth to that picked up in open 
light, it has to the finder a double 
value, because obtained in secrecy 
and gloom. 

“ A broken heart, Mr Palms! you 
don’t believe in any such non- 
sense?” 

In truth, Barney was not so weak ; 
since he felt himself a reasoning 
creature he had ever doubted that 
much talked of phenomenon; more- 
over, a recent visit to the museum 
at Surgeon’s Hall had confirmed him 
in his unbelief; he had seen, to the 
best of his memory, no such prepa- 
ration. Hence, he had used the 
words “a broken heart,’ as, we 
trust, a pardonable figure of speech. 
“To be sure not, Mr Fitch; to be 
sure not. All I meant to say was, 
that if Louisa”— 

“ You are a steady, sober man, Mr 
Palms—what is more, you have an 


excellent business. Louisa wants a 
husband—you want a wife—I con- 
sent to the match—you don’t object 
to it—then what more need be said 
about the matter?” 

The speaker who was thus smooth- 
ing Barney’s walk to the church, was, 
in the course of events, soun des- 
tined to go thither himself; certain it 
is, he looked affianced to the under- 
taker. “ A broken heart! ha! ha!” 
and the old white-haired gentleman 
crowed like a cock at the extrava- 
gance. 

Barney smiled an instant appro- 
val of the old man’s merriment, and 
then, looking becomingly grave, ob- 
served, “ And—and your fortune, Mr 
Fitch?” 

‘* Every penny yours—every pen- 
ny, when—when I die,” and Mr 
Fitch straitened his back, and shook 
his head and winked his eye, as 
though he had spoken of the Greek 
Kalends, or the coming millennium. 
Death himself —though about te 
strike—must have been tickled at 
the gay self-assurance of brave four- 
score. . one ‘ 

“ And the day,—the happy day, 
Mr Fitch?” . 

**Humph! the day? say Thurs- 
day, Barney—yes, Thursday. We'll 
keep the wedding at—at my friend 
Clay’s house—the Fox and Goose 
at Stepney.” 

Now Barney, since his affair with 
the widow Blond, was become less 
confident of hissorcery over the gen- 
tle sex; and had thus, with the wis- 
dom which haunted him through 
life, felt his way to the affections of 
Louisa, through the medium of her 
grandfather. Sure we are that Bar- 
ney, in all he had said or louked at 
his bride, had never transgressed the 
bounds of the coldest drawn civility : 
the iciest nun had not complained 
of the warmth of Barney. Louisa 


having no relative, no friend in the - 


world, save her grandsire, was—na- 
turally enough, in the opinion of the 
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venerable man—wholly and unre- 
servedly at his disposal. Having 
reared her from childhood, he look- 
ed upon her as so much live timber, 
to be carved into any image, after 
the fancy of the planter. She might 
—indeed we must say she did—ven- 
ture some remonstrance ; but surely 
four-score better knew what was fit- 
ter for eighteen, than witless eighteen 
itself. In a word, Louisa Fitch was 
to marry Barnaby Palms; the bride 
had received her orders from her 
rich grandfather—and Thursday was 
the day appointed. 

At length Barney approached the 
haven of his hopes. He had felt his 
way to more than easy competence ; 
he had now within a hair's breadth 
of his fingers a rich, a youthful, and 
not an unhandsome bride; though, 
in the main affairs of life, Barney 
shut his eyes to what is vulgarly 
called, and paid for, in some sort of 
coin—beauty. Blind to outward 
bloom—he acknowledged virtue by 
the touch ; and Louisa—on the death 
of her reverend grandsire—was to 
have ten thousand pounds. In the 
ears of Barney, the guineas were al- 
ready ringing on the old man’s tomb- 
stone ! 

Thursday came. We will not dwell 
upon the emotions of the bride; 
such trifling—the more as it was un- 
considered by our hero—accords 
not with the gravity of our theme— 
with the deep lesson that we hope 
to teach. Old Mr Fitch and some 
half-dozen friends were present, all 

iety and smiles ; Barney was in his 
om and Louisa was duly shrouded 
in white. The ceremony was con- 
cluded—despite the ominous spectres 
that even at the altar haunted the 
bridegroom. It might be the embar- 
rassing novelty of his situation that 
deceived his senses, for, looking up- 
ward, he saw the wings of carved 
cherubim = with real features 
—and snuffing the air, he thought he 
scented the marine odour of tar. No 
matter; Barney was married ; pla- 
‘cing the marble hand of his bride 
under his arm, he quitted the church. 

Up to this moment, old Mr Fitch 
was gay and chirruping; whilst his 
benevolent tyranny was in course of 
execution, he was in the highest spi- 
rits. The knot, however, was no 
sooner tied, than—possibly from ex- 
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cess of joy—the old man turned 
ghastly pale. He was led from the 
church; but, ere he could gain the 
carriage at the gate, was compelled 
to rest himself; he sat upon a grave 
—and Barney approaching, looked 
at him, with an eye of anticipation. 
With some assistance, Mr Fitch was 
placed in the coach; the party pro- 
ceeded to the inn, and—the grand- 
father quickly rallying—there were 
high hopes of festive dinner. Vain 
are all earthly promises! Just as the 
first course was laid, the old man 
relapsed—was carried to bed—and, 
in three hours, was ready for the 
mattock and the spade. It was sup- 
posed that the extreme coldness of 
the church had quickened his end. 
We pass much wo and lamentation, 
to conclude our story. 

Barney was the possessor of ten 
thousand pounds. Had he weakly 
consulted the wishes of Louisa, they 
had doubtless passed to another 
bridegroom : he had—he thanked his 
wisdom—felt his way through the 
grandfather ! 

It struck twelve as Barney sought 
his bridal couch. He had already 
one leg in bed, when a bright thought 
arrested him. Taking a candle, he 
withdrew from the chamber, to seek 
the room of the dead man. In good 
time, Barney had recollected the 
silly vanity of old Fitch, who was 
wont to carry in his pockets a thou- 
sand or two in bank-paper. This 
might be stolen ; he, as heir, should 
instantly seize the property. Ashe 
became fully confirmed in this idea, 
a current of wind extinguished the 
candle. Fora long time, Barney con- 
tinued silently to feel his way ; but 
the Fox-and-Goose was an old—old 
house—with corridor and passages, 
and winding staircases, and——a 
shriek was heard, and no more! 

A corener’s inquest, that sat next 
day at the Fox-and-Goose, on the 
body of a gentleman found at the 
bottom of the stairs, returned a ver- 
dict of “ Accidental death.” This 
was of course in default of full evi- 
dence, otherwise the verdict would 
have ruu—“ Died of too much feel- 
ing bis way.” Poor Barney ! he had 
smiled—nay, in his heart had chuck- 
led—when he saw old Fitch seated 
onagrave! And now, had Barney 
** felt his way!” 


/ 
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FOREIGN POLICY--FOREIGN COMMERCE—AND THE PRUSSO-GERMANIC CUSTOM= 
HOUSE LEAGUE, 


Waist our domestic affairs, le- 
gislative and administrative, have 
been, during the last five years, 
rapidly careering towards revolu- 
tion and anarchy, and the great 
landmarks of the Constitution are 
menaced with utter subversion, the 
course of our foreign policy has 
been operating not less surely, al- 
though more silently, changes in our 
external relations so vast, so varied, 
80 organic, as even now to be sap- 
ping the foundations of the pro- 
sperity, whilst prospectively they 
threaten the safety of the empire. 
A system which had stood the test 
of time—which had braved, with 
scarcely more than the passive re- 
sistance of rock to wave, political 
storms, and the more serpentlike 
perils of political intrigue—under 
which the nation waxed great and 
wealthy, respected or feared abroad, 
united and happy at home—a sys- 
tem which had achieved these peace- 
ful and not inglorious conquests, 
has been, by hands presumptuous as 
unskilled, so ruthlessly cast down, 
that, but for the grandeur of its 
ruins, still to be tracked on the face 
of the European world, the perfect 
unity of its parts, and the simplicity 
of its desiga, might rather have be-~ 
come a question of doubtful history, 
than fact distinct and tangible, of 
the passing hour. That system had 
in truth received, as it survived, the 
rude shock of Navarin, when Bri- 
tain was, for the first time, seen the 
obsequious tool of a crafty rival— 
where British warriors first learned 
the blush of shame for treacherous 
onslaught upon an ally unsuspecting 
and almost unresisting. Hardly was 
the breach repaired, when artists, 
unstudied in the elements of their 
profession, superseded the master 
minds who had accomplished the 
task; order gave place to most ad- 
mired confusion, and conservation 
to destructiveness. One system 
mercilessly demolished was not re- 
placed by another; the substitution 
of a worse even had been a grada- 
tion preferable to a wilderness of 
doubt, where nothing was certain 
but uncertainty; but a government 
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of impulse was established—con- 
ceit and arrogance seized the reins 
—the coursers of state were driven 
south when they should have been 
in the east, or harnessed to the tri- 
umphal car of France in Belgium, 
when with bristling mane they might 
have confronted the Muscovite eagle 
before Constantinople. The prin- 
ciple of one day was, from that of 
the morrow, wide as the poles 
asunder, but both equally and im- 
partially fatal to ancient friendship 
and alliance. Non-intervention de- 
livered the Ottoman, bound hand 
and foot, into the iron gripe of Rus- 
sia. Intervention blockaded the 
coasts of Holland, and transferred 
Belgium to France—intervention has 
converted Portugal, whether Migue- 
lite or Pedroite, from an obsequious 
friend into an insidious foe, as if 
blundering diplomacy had wiclded 
a two-edged sword—intervention is 
now desolating the fair fields of 
Spain, where neutrality might have 
restored peace, and would have in- 
sured national attachment. The 
poisoned tunic of the Centaur was 
not a more fatal gift to the Grecian 
warrior, than our amity to old and 
confiding neighbours; nor did the 
mantle of power and inspiration 
descend upon the awaiting prophet 
with more absolute inheritance, than 
we with lavish prodigality have in@ 
vested rivals or foemen with our 
heirloom rights to influence and do- 
minion. Our progress in the art of 
sinking stands without parallel; but 
five brief summers since, England 
had not in the whole of Europe one 
foe—now she cannot count one 
friend. Our game has been that of 
infants ; whilst we have been pur- 
suing pawns, France has seized 
castles — Russia was enveloping 
kings—Prussia has oo us check- 
mate. When we did bluster, our 
seconds were carefully picked from 
an adverse quarter; in the Dutch 
campaign Prussia was our bottle- 
holder, and Louis Philippe looked 
over our cards for Portugal. We 
are now waging a dubious battle 
with the hero of the three days in 
Madrid, after he has nonsuited us 
D 
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in Lisbon; and since nearly all Ger- 
many has been hermetically sealed 

inst our influence, we have de- 
spatched a fresh secretary of lega- 
tion to Berlin!!! Our diplomacy 
is, indeed, in face of all these mo- 
mentous events, sui generis unique, 
from the elegant imbecility of Down- 
ing street, to the fret-work in St 
Petersburgh. In the rue faubourg 
St Honoré, we have ecarte pour pas- 
ser le temps, and ecart pour les affaires. 
The Escurial is graced by a young 
and widowed queen, said to be 
lovely, and reputed to be amorous ; 
to mate her we are represented by 
un buen mozo, un caballero perfecto 
—an accomplished gentleman, in 
sooth, but ill suited to cope with 
the Frenchman, almost the most 
finished, as he is the most expe- 
rienced diplomatist of the age. To 
Brussels we have lately forwarded 
the hopeful of Bord Street and 
Mary-le-bone, as secretary of lega- 
tion, whose first despatch must by 
this time have communicated, as the 
interesting fruits of his labours, the 
important announcement, that Bel- 
gian beaux drink biére, and the belles 
turn out their toes. In Pera we 
have an offshot of the Greys, whom, 
if we square his voyages across the 
straits by that from Naples to Con- 
stantinople, it will take a trimestre of 
preparation to reach the Seraglio, 
and enquire the movements of Bute- 
nieff—who, meanwhile, has made the 
tour of Grand Cairo, the Acropolis, 

d St Petersburg. To console us 
for the tortoise step of one branch 
of the family, we have, however, 
another more mercurial grafting 
from the same noble stem, on the 
banks of the Neva. As a specific 
for bile and jaundice, Lord Durham 
was recommended to the Black Sea, 
while his lady and suite, under the 
convoy of another Grey, traversed 
the Baltic to await him at the em- 
bassy, and make his house warm. 
Two of England’s glorious men-of- 
war have been decorously occupied 
in forwarding one ambassador, whilst 
not one could be found or spared 
to block the Dardanelles against 
Egyptian and Muscovite. But my 
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Lord of Lambton will be welcome 
to the Czar, and none more 80; re- 
views and feasting and court galas 
there will be as before, and Lord 
Durham will return in two ships of 
war as he went—as wise, and none 
the wiser. Poland he may dare to 
whisper of—not to Nicholas, but to 
his own secretary and relative; he 
may bombast of her wrongs in 
his despatches to Palmerston, but 
in his correspondence with Nessel- 
rode as much and no more will he 
venture than on his last excursion— 
nil. Weshall pay the costs, as on the 
last occasion of these travels, for the 
benefit of his health and temper, 
without enquiry or repining. The 
poor will be stented by poor-law to 
two ounces of meat, or twopence 
per day, and the hard savings squan- 
dered by thousands upon my lord 
for a bootless errand, duly to fulfil 
which neither by nature nor by ta- 
lent is he gifted. But it matters not, 
for the privateer has its letters of 
marque, and the man is a patriot. 
Mean while, the corner stone and 
crowning capital of this motley or- 
der—these eccentric proportions— 
of Whig diplomacy presides over his 
Downing-Street bureau with infinite 
polish, if little suavity of manners; 
indites a confidential officio as he 
would a billet-doux; subscribes his 
autograph to a treaty in gants de 
Paris of the newest mode; and 
guards, with practised hand, from 
inky contact the exquisitely per- 
fumed kid. The graceful Atlas ba- 
lances the globe on his head with 
the same nonchalance as his cha- 
peau de bras; he adjusts his posi- 
tion with as much light-heartedness 
as he would trim a curl. Of the 
geographical divisions and territo- 
rial demarcations of the world, if 
little he knows, less he cares; it is 
a science for clericals, and not fit- 
ting to disarrange the mind of his 
“ nobility.” True, the Straits of 
Dover for him have no secrets—the 
Thames he may have seen too—at 
Westminster. What boots super- 


fluous knowledge of Black Sea and 
Dardanelles, or on which side the 
Tagus stands Lisbon ? * 


Russia 





* We could instance some geographical curiosities, unique of their kind—the 


produce of the noble secretary's cabinet or conversation. 


But we leave it to those 


wags, the altachés of the foreign legations in the metropolls—more especially to the 


agregados of the Spanish embassy. 
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may ae provinces, and confiscate 
Asiatic kingdoms for her own sole 
profit, with impunity. The map 
will serve Pozzo di Borgo better 


. than a protocol; the secretary will 


shrink from the bewilderment of 
latitudes and longitudes. That a 
Prusso-Germanic customs league 
exists, none, doubtless, than he is 
better evidenced of. But, further, 
of its developements and bounda- 
ries, we query comprehension more 
vast than its origin on the banks of 
the Spree. How, indeed, should a 
statesman of taste and fashion have 
interests and feelings in common 
with Manchester cotton-weavers, 
Leeds clothiers, and Birmingham 
artisans—how, indeed? Commer- 
cial fatalities invariably, now-a days, 
succeed to our political victories ; 
and it is hard to decide which—the 
shame of the political triumph over 
antagonists so powerless, or the 
commercial loss and insult grate- 
fully retorted upon us by the pau- 
pers we have forced into power—is 
the most signal. Miguel we de- 
throned to make way for Pedro—a 
monarch without subjects—who had 
ingloriously abdicated one crown, 
by compact with rebellious vassals, 
on the sole condition of free egress 
for himself, his money, and jewels. 
His ministers had long fared at free 
cost and quarters sumptuous)ly here, 
in Britain, atthe charge of ahospitable 
people. Their first act of requital was 
—the abolition of the differential du- 
ties, some fifteen per cent, in favour 
of our fabrics over those of all other 
less rightfully entitled nations. This 
was the act—not of Miguel, our foe, 
but—of Pedro, our friend. As with 
Portugal, so are we about to be re- 
warded in Belgium. Four millions 
of Belgians were incompetent—not 
to annihilate, but—to defend their 
hearths against two millions of slug- 
gish Hollanders. We manned our 
fleets ; our reluctant tars blockaded 
the Maese and the Scheldt; the ci- 
tadel of Antwerp was bombarded, 
and reduced to ashes; the indomi- 
table Dutchman compelled to suc- 
cumb, Our remuneration—the Bel- 
gian Chambers are discussing, and 
will pass, a law, imposing prohibit- 
ory duties on foreign cotton manufac- 
tures. The minister of the interior 


allowed that it was necessary to mo« 
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dify the tariff, in order to prevent the 
importation of foreign cottons. Such 
is the report of the Z'imes journal. 
This law can, of course, be levelled 
only against this country, since 
scarcely from any other do cotton 
fabrics enter the Netherlands. The 
special question of damage, the in- 
fliction of which is thus contem- 
plated, will be treated hereafter in 
its more appropriate position. 

Such is free trade and reci- 
procity, as invariably construed 
against us, all on one side; such 
the kindly feeling of our Belgian 
allies, through whom we have not 
realized even yet the economical 
bonus of the annual fifty thousand 
so temptingly held out for our con- 
solation. On Holland we heaped 
insult and oppression in all their 
most aggravated forms ;—nationally, 
arrogance sharpened the sting of in- 
justice—the vulgar arrogance of 
~— superior ;—personally, insult 
and contumely were superadded to- 
wards the representative of a na- 
tion’s wrongs anda nation’s dignity. 
Blood is upon our hands, Dutch 
blood, and a lengthened series of in- 
juries unmerited stored up in heavy 
account against us. The vengeance 
that is slow is not least sure; poli- 
tical reckonings are controlled by 
no statute of limitations. The com- 
mencing blow is struck afar off: in 
Java cottons of British origin are 
now visited with a penal duty of 
twenty-five per cent, which before 
were subject to no more than a 
friendly fiscal acknowledgment of 
six. Our merchants remonstrate to 
a minister that cannot help, as they 
nobly did against the piracy and 
blockade of 1833, when he could 
have helped, but turned a deaf ear. 
The case is hard, when the sins of 
the Government must be answered 
by the nation; but the retribution 
is no less just and legal—legal, we 
repeat; for is it not in the bond? 
Is it not in the strict letter of trea- 
ties? We are now waging a doubt- 
ful war in Spain—that is, for Spain 
Christina — blockading the coast 
against Don Carlos—arraying our 
paid officers, and risking the lives of 
our British subjects, against him 
and one-half of the federate mo- 
narchy. Should, through our aid, 
Christina prevail, who will guaran- 
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tee us from a repetition of the 
commercial gratitude of Donna Ma- 
ria? If Don Carlos, who shall as- 
sure to our traffic the same friendly 
consideration of Miguel? We have 
had the art—a monopoly indispu- 
table—of hugging as our best friends 
the bitterest foes, and of aggravating 
our once fast allies into enemies no 
less rancorous. To combat a world 
in arms is magnificent chivalry. We 
have undergone the ordeal with Na- 
poleon, and, despite of Whigs and 
Whig prophecies, triumphantly. 
Shall we dare another fight with 
leaders so craven? But we have 
France for our stay—France who, 
in five years of alliance, has buried 
the strife and hatred of centuries. 
So we hope. But where is the 
proof? For her we have sacrificed 
a hecatomb of old friends and pro- 
fitable connexions—we have lower- 
ed our tariffs to welcome her wines 
and her silks, her passementaries and 
bonneteries—by which our imports 
have grown to millions, whilst ex- 
ports may be measured by thou- 
sands. In return, she has remitted 
some fractional parts of prohibitory 
duties on iron, cables, coals, and 
cotton yarns, the differential consi- 
deration of which may, in the course 
of half-a-century, cover the charges 
of the Bowring job commission. In 
the mean time, by way of drawback 
upon this trivial exhibition of cour- 
tesy, France undermines our inte- 
rest in Portugal; and, in Spain, has 
so taken her position, that whichever 
party wins, she will not lose. And, 
lastly, we arrive at the Prusso-Ger- 
manic customs league, the crowning 
point of the conspiracy against our 
commercial interests, which de- 
mands a more special and separate 
examination. The retrospective 
glance we have indulged in has 
cleared the way; it has developed 
the progress of a silent, a universal 
coalition against our material pros- 
perity and political greatness, in 
which the chief agents must be 
sought—not abroad, but—at home. 
There is a shallow cunning, which 
overreaches itself; and whilst a 
British Ministry has been imagining 
pitfalls for petty bugbears of its 
own creation, the British nation is 
entangled—is in peril of being en- 
gulfed—in the vortex produced by 
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the conflicting and contradictory 


schemes of its own leaders. From 
the lessons of the past, let us take 
counsel for the future. 

There is no cause for despair ; 
whatever there may be for whole- 
some fear and iron-hearted energy. 
We have encountered —we have 
vanquished—a Continental system. 
But let no blind confidence mislead 
us. The Napoleonic was but the 
flash of unreflecting, irresistible im- 
pulse—of headlong passion; that of 
Prussia has all the coolness of cal- 
culation, of combination, and long 
preparation about it. It was not 
launched forth into the world in a 
paroxysm of fury; but, at its full 
maturity, after years of patient toil 
—even then only insinuated, sug- 
gested, and quietly deposited with 
its neighbours for deliberation. The 
system of Bonaparte failed through 
the vices inherent in its origin; it 
was compulsory, and therefore ar- 
rayed the feelings of all Europe ex- 
tra French against it; it conciliated 
no interests—proposed no compen- 
sation—exacted every sacrifice. The 
States which yielded to it from over- 
whelming necessity, connived at its 
infraction; it converted every mer- 
chant into a contrabandist — it 
elevated the smuggler to the rank 
of a fair dealer. More than all; 
financial embarrassments compelled 
the great parent to lay suicidal hands 
on his own offspring. His army he 
could recruit by conscription—sub- 
sist by forced contributions—but 
how from the same source could he 
gratify the inordinate cravings of 
generals and marshals, who could 
say to him in the words of the Arra- 
gonese oath—We who are each of 
us your equals, and who made you 
our emperor—on condition! The 
subject parts of Europe were, there- 
fore, parcelled out into commande- 
ries, and awarded to his chieftains 
to govern and to plunder in recom- 
pense for past, and as a retainer for 
future loyalty. The tacit understand- 
ing was that the marshal for his own 
profit might dispense with the de- 
crees, Berlin, Milan, and all; and so 
he did dispense with them for con- 
sideration good and precise—by them 
most extensively for himself. When 
publishing the most frightful orders 
to deter lesser offenders, so as to 
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stifle contraband competition in the 
market, and secure a higher pre- 
mium for himself—the prince of 
smugglers. Such, for example, was 
the tactic of Marshal Davoust in 
Hamburgh. We write in the pre- 
sence of many yet living to gainsay 
us. The Bartons, the Finlays, the 
Phillipses, the Gotts, the Simeons, 
the Rothschilds, of London, Man- 
chester, Giasgow, Leeds, are still, 
or their representatives, there to dis- 
claim us if we be in error. There 
was little difficulty in supplying 
Germany with colonial produce, or 
cottons, or woollens, to any extent, 
provided the metaligues accompa- 
nied the bill of lading to the satisfac- 
tion of the general commandant, or 
his intermediary agent. Prices in 
England, whether high or low, had 
absolutely no relation, in the way of 
cause or effect, to the failure of the 
continental system. The spinning- 
jenny, superseded after so complete- 
ly by the mule—Arkwright’s water 
or throstle frame—Watt’s steam en- 
gines—all were working their won- 
ders years before Napoleon was 
heard of, and one a quarter of a cen- 
tury at least before his system was 
dreamed about. Moreover, during 
the existence of that system mecha- 
nical improvement was absolutely 
stationary. So much we have thought 
it useful to say, as a corrective to 
the crude speculaticns of some 
among our contemporaries. The 
continental system, magnified as the 
grande pensée of Napoleon, was no 
more than the law of brute force—- 
the vulgar caprice of power intoxi- 
cated, irrational, irreflective; and 
the cord, wherever stretched to the 
utmost point of tension, snapped 
asunder; it would have felled its 
maker with a terrible counteraction 
of moral energy, without the auxi- 
liary horrors of a Moscow winter, 
had not the impetus of the wheel 
been ofttimes stayed, and the ma- 
chine thrown out of geering by the 
hand that framed it. 

Let us not delude ourselves—the 
system of Prussia reposes not on 
foundations so hollow and crumb- 
ling. It rests on the empire of opi- 
nion—it is based on moral power, a 
tower of strength more durable than 
the ephemeral action of ball and 
steel] ; it has conciliated local anti- 
pathies—it is entwined in national 
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prejudices—it assumes to combine 
all interests—it has appealed to all 
sympathies—it has rallied around its 
standard all the generous sentiments, 
the ardent feelings, the patriotism 
undying, the devotion enthusiastic 
of—FaTHERLAND.— Yet neither in 
its origin nor for long after was it 
invested with any such charmed 
spell; when first laid before the 
separate states of the German Fede- 
ration it was viewed with suspicion 
by most—it was met with oppo- 
sition by all. The revolutionary 
policy of England converted that 
into a political necessity which pre- 
viously had been regarded as at best 
an insidious expedient of commer- 
cial monopoly, or hazardous fiscal 
regulation. The Sovereigns, great 
and small, of Germany saw England, 
who in her better days had been 
the guardian angel of order, now 
marching onward in the very van- 
guard of war and revolution. The 
fate of William of Holland, of Mi- 
guel, of Carlos, was in part, or in 
whole, before their eyes; Belgium 
virtually annexed to France—a 
French army in Ancona—French pro- 
pagandism, scattering its firebrands 
every where. The contagion had 
reached their own doors; incipient 
rebellion was murmuring in the ab- 
solute — demagogical insolence or 
patriotic fervour lording it in the 
constitutional states. The custo- 
mary subsidies were asked to be 
refused—civil lists were in jeopardy 
—control over receipt and expendi- 
ture demanded. They who had 
shunned now sought the counte- 
nance of Prussia; they hastened to 
take refuge under her system, by 
which a revenue was secured inde- 
pendent of popular clamour and 
the denial of unruly chambers. 
Austria was too isolated, and Rus- 
sia too far away for he)p in the hour 
of tribulation. But although the 
princes were early gained, the peo- 
ple were not so easily scared out of 
their ancient predilections—Ger- 
many, constitutional above all, still 
sympathized with England. With- 
out their approval the league was 
still but a skeleton, whilst the coun- 
ter league was growing into propor- 
tion and taking a position. Again 
the infatuation of our councils out- 
ran with co-operative zeal the 
efforts of our rivals. The number 
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of our foes was still too few whilst 
a friend still remained. Lasinuations 
were not wanting by agents duly 
qualified—spargere voces ambiguas 
—rumours ran_ rife — pamphlets 
showered from the press—drugged 
with the Napoleonic slander resusci- 
tated, that England instigated, by 
intrigue and with money, to war and 
confusion abroad, from jealousy 
mean and selfish of the commercial 
progress of her neighbours. In 
proof they pointed to Belgium con- 
vulsed to her centre—to Italy, then 
in commotion—to Switzerland, en- 
acting the first chapter of civil war- 
fare—to Portugal, where brother 
was warring, under our especial 
auspices, against brother—to Spain, 
in the throes of forthcoming distrac- 
tions—countries most of them emi- 
nent for their advancement in the 
industrial arte. We ourselves know 
that the calumny more than passes 
current in Belgium as in Catalonia; 
let those who doubt enquire from a 
Liege ironmaster, a Ghent cotton 
spinner, an Antwerp shipowner, or 
a Barcelona fabricante. The Ger- 
mans are pre-eminently a kindly 
and an honest race, but the oft- 
repeated lie, when shored up too 
by evidence circumstantial, and 
apparently incontrovertible, will 
do some part of its office. How- 
ever belief might, as it did, still 
linger, from the remembered good 
faith of our national character, the 
bombardment of Antwerp’s fortress, 
and the blockade of the coast of 
Holland, dispelled all unbelief. 
The fire and flame vomited on the 
doomed citadel from the Monstre 
Mortiere, served in German convic- 
tions to enlighten the darkness—to 
illumine the page of truth, Who 
shall paint that feeling, concen- 
trated, profound, of grief and indig- 
nation which thrilled through the 
blood, noble or ignoble, of all Ger- 
many, as the fires of Antwerp red- 
dened the horizon—as the brave 
defenders of the citadel cried for 
succour, and none came to help? 
Far and near it spread swifter than 
the cannon’s missive—more threat- 
ening, though less mouthing, than 
its roar. From that ill-fated hour 
the cause of England was lost with 
the people; they beheld in her only 
the sanguinary oppressor of the 
Dutch—their friends, their brethren 
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—of one lineage, land, and language. 
They turned them to the Prussian 
monarch for vengeance, but truly 
augured that that vengeance lay 
elsewhere than in the battle field. 
Merchants, manufactuiers, and pro- 
prietors—rich and poor, without 
distinction of class—all who had 
store to lose, or homes to be held 
sacred from the hands of the spoiler 
and the horrors of revolution, then 
and thenceforward rallied, with one 
heart and one soul, around the com- 
mercial league and covenant—it was 
signed, and sealed, and ratified, and 
welcomed as the bond of common 
safety—the pledge of prosperity 
unrivalled—the crowning glory of— 
Fatherland. Thus was Holland 
sacrificed by Prussia for effect, and 
Antwerp’s citadel abandoned to fire 
and sword, that the current of na- 
tional antipathies might be diverted 
towards Britain—as Moscow blazed, 
more intensely to arouse the wrath 
of an injured people. But the one 
was magnanimous self-immolation— 
glorious even in its horrors; the 
other, the cool calculation of profit 
and loss—a present affair of sale and 
return—embracing, however, with 
aim more laudable or lofty, the 
prospective means of greater politi- 
cal security or political aggrandise- 
ment. 

We have traced the causes, and 
have now to deal with the substan- 
tial fact, that the banner of Prussia 
— politically as commercially — 
waves over two-thirds, or, exclud- 
ing the Austrian portion, about 
eight-ninths of the German popula- 
tion. More has been achieved for 
her, within five years, by infatuated 
ignorance and arrogance unexampled 
on our side, than, unaided, she her- 
self could have accomplished in 
half acentury. With us was public 
opinion; we began by slighting— 
then despised—and finished by 
braving it. She, on the reverse, 
watched it warily—waited for it 
patiently—turned it in her own fa- 
vour skilfully. Recollection must 
—and, as he reads these pages, will 
—flash over the mind of the noble 
chief of the Foreign Office, on the 
conduct of the Prussian envoy dur- 
ing the Belgian disputation. The 
Janus-faced Baron rowed one way 
and looked the other—one hour con- 
cocting protocols with the confer- 
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ence—the next, insidiously playing 
upon the irritable, self-sufficient, 
and nothing-doubting temperament 
of the secretary—until he had nailed 
him to the monstrous aggression of 
Antwerp by the promise of non- 
interference, and then—he left his 
lordship to his laurels. Werther, at 
Paris, played into the hands of his 
brother envoy in London like an 
adept. He paraded the Prussian 
bayonets, bright, flashing, innumer- 
able, before the terrified eyes of the 
citizen king; his voice was all of 
war, till he of the Palais Royal shook 
as in the midnight flight from his 
palace and the emeutes. The game 
was kept alive until England was 
committed, and the reluctance of 
Lord Grey to blood subdued—until 
Van Zuylen’s last, solemn, personal 
appeal to the premier had failed— 
until Whig steam was up, and the 
blood of the Temples at boiling heat, 
and then—Louis Philippe had in- 
stant license to let slip his dogs of 
war, and treat his Liberals with a 
mock Napoleonade. Well might 
Fabricius exclaim against the un- 
worthy juggle, and Verstolk van 
Soelen with the noble, the affecting 
eloquence of truth and patriotism, 
denounce to the States General the 
treachery or timidity of friends. To 
be at one and the same time in lead- 
ing strings with Talleyrand and 
cozened by Bulow, could surely be 
the fate of but one man. The 
tardy discovery and rage, seeking an 
escape-valve, may account for, but 
cannot justify, the insult to the Dutch 
envoy of Holland. But let these 
pass as matters betwixt him and 
ourselves ; if Lord Palmerston can- 
not overreach wily foes, no one bet- 
ter succeeds in deceiving confiding 
friends. The Prussian policy he 
has played to admiration. Touching 
in the east, south, and west, the 

eat powers of Russia, Austria, and 

rance; without volume, or breadth, 
or limits, to any extent intangible, 
Prussia lay at the mercy, more or 
less, of its powerful neighbours. 
It was, notwithstanding, the van- 
guard of central Europe against 
France, as the suit and service 
tenure exacted at Vienna for increase 
of territory; but its ancient feuds 
and usurpations have acted, and 
must act, with mutual repulsiveness 
at Vienna and Berlin; Russia, most 
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distant, has been feared least, and 
therefore relied on most. But all 
external dependence is precarious ; 
nay more, it is full of peril; it is the 
confession of weakness—the sum- 
mons for an aggressor. The league 
rescues her from the dilemma of the 
lamb on the same stream with the 
wolf; it rounds her domain—doubles 
her population—renders her for- 
midable for defence, although, per- 
chance, for offence it may rather 
clip her wings and clog her motions. 
This is a feature—the sole redeem- 
ing feature—of the league; hitherto 
unmarked by the public, it has not, 
however, escaped the statesman— 
him of Vienna least of all. Austria, 
divested of many of her sectional 
holds in Germany, will even 
be more free to enforce the unre- 
stricted navigation of the Danube— 
to attend upon Servia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia for the customs, 
confederacy may be asa dead weight 
to neutralize Prussian demonstra- 
tions in favour of the autocrat. 
France will be chary of wanton in- 
sult to a league strong and populous 
as herself, where divide et impera 
is no longer equally practicable as. 
with the old Germanic federation, 
yet still powerful as a preventive 
check on Russian ascendency. But, 
all deductions made, Prussia re- 
mains aggrandized, politically, at the 
expense of all; commercially, first 
and foremost, at the cost of Eng- 
land, who, as usual, defrays the 
charges of the entertainment. From 
Muscovite trammels we may be sure 
that Prussia will, so far as she pru- 
dently may, unshackle herself; that 
Russia had cognizance of, or has 
had share in, the origin or combina. 
tion of the union, we utterly disbe- 
lieve, and there is not a letter of 
evidence to sustain the assertion. 
That system must have been dis- 
tasteful to the one, as increasing the 
independence and advancing the 
ower of the other. But popular 
eeling in Germany was arrayed in 
its support. With its usual masterly 
policy, the cabinet of St Petersburg 
seized upon it as a happy incident, 
to be turned to account in the an- 
noyance of France, Austria—Eng- 
land above all. 

The embryo league, silently and 
secretly prepared as it was—confi- 
dentially communicated to the Ger- 
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man states as it had been—arrived 
to the knowledge of our govern- 
ment only in the commencement of 
1828. But not from Berlin, or Mu- 
nich, or Frankfort did it come. 
From Paris, the focus of diplomatic 
intrigue, if rightly we remember, 
the fret news of its existence was 
communicated by Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay, then our acute and inde- 
fatigable representative there, and 
the able opponent of Russian influ- 
ence and Pozzo di Borgo. That 
distinguished diplomatist appears 
to be one of the few—the very few 
—of his class, whether in times past 
or present, duly to appreciate the 
surpassing value of the commercial 
relations of his country; in the oc- 
casion his sagacious mind would 
naturally associate with them all 
the vast political bearings of the sub- 
ject. The ministry of that day was 
Conservative—of national interest as 
of national honour—they did not 
use, in fits of petulance, or impa- 
tience, to cut the Gordian knot 
asunder with the sword, in order to 
solve a doubtful question.” The sun 
that dawned upon the existence of 
the league in Downing Street, set, 
we might almost say, upon a coun- 
ter league. British ascendency was 
still in its palmy state, still equal to 
grapple with the maneeuvres of Ber- 
Jin, and the insidious tactics of St 
Petersburg. Alliances of blood, 
more dear and ancient still, of 
friendship—the kinship of feeling, 
and habit, and origin, were still re- 
membered. The Principality of 
Hesse Cassel, as may be seen by the 
map, lay upon—almost intercepted 
—the line of communication between 
West and Eastern Prussia. Its ac- 
cession was an object, to accomplish 
which persuasion, craft and menace, 
were perseveringly lavished in vain; 
the refusal was absolute and unhe- 
sitating. With Hesse Darmstadt, 
Baron von Moss, the creator and 
presiding genius of the system, was 
more fortunate. He found means 
to “* prevail,” (as the unwitting au- 
thor of a pamphlet, to which we shall 
shortly and more formally allude, 
acquaints us )uponan imbecile Grand 
Duke to place his territory under 
the charge and surveillance of fo- 
reign douaniers, by which Prussia 
was enabled partially to dispense 
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with one line of her custom-houses. 
The iniquitous conditions of the 
bargain and sale treaty of the 8th of 
May, 1828, have not hitherto been 
iven to the world, and perhaps it 
is no business of ours to publish 
them; the task more especially cor- 
responds to those who shared the 
spoil, and so we cheerfully leave it 
to the French general, to his coad- 
jutor the Count, and the ladies of 
the chaste and incorruptible court 
circle, among whom his influence 
and achievements are sufficiently 
notorious—to tell the tale of Frede- 
rick William’s disinterestedness, and 
how far the rigid frugality of the 
financier relaxed in his kindly con- 
cern for the welfare of Darmstadt 
and of Germany. The intelligence 
of this event created no inconsider- 
able sensation at Frankfort-on the- 
Maine, and aroused the alarm of 
the Federation. Bavaria and Wur- 
temburg forthwith united their cus- 
tom-houses ; inSeptember, 1828, the 
Hanover counter league was formed; 
Saxony, Hanover, Hesse Cassel, with 
the remaining states of Germany, 
eighteen in number, sealed their al- 
liance at Cassel, and by the act pro- 
claimed the Berlin system to be 
anti-national and non Germanic. 
Such was the state of affairs at the 
revolution of 1880—euch the legacy 
of Central Europe bequeathed to the 
cares of Earl Grey and the tender 
mercies of Lord Palmerston by the 
Earl of Aberdeen and the Duke of 
Wellington. We beseech our readers 
to pause upon the retrospect; we 
implore the Fatuer of his people— 
should he vouchsafe to honour these 
pages, indited by the humblest but 
not the least grateful of the subjects 
who engross his paternal solicitude 
—we implore him to “ look on this 
picture, and on that”—which it is 
our duty now to exhibit. We know 
that the royal mind has not been, is 
not yet, without misgivings—that 
the King of England designs to pon- 
der, and deeply ponder, on all that 
threatens her commercial and manu- 
facturing greatness, however little 
manufactures and commerce are 
deemed worthy the consideration of 
his ministers—we learn, moreover, 
that he has been recently pleased to re- 
peat his anxieties, to those whom it 
concerns, on this Prusso-Germanic 
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question ; his people will learn now 
also like ourselves with gratitude, 
but without surprise, this fresh proof 
of the superintending cares of their 
sovereign. The intimation was, no 
doubt, received by his servants with 
alarm—for their places; Downing 
Street became all bustle—the clerks 
of the Foreign Office working double 
tides in the concection of rival me- 
moirs. The Memoir will, however, 
scarcely do its errand—the royal ear 
will not so readily be abused into 
the belief that the League is not dis- 
advantageous to England, inasmuch 
as the Prussians themselves already 
Jind their own trade decreasing in con- 
sequence of their own system. It makes 
at the best but a bastard syllogism, 
which it would tax logic of a higher 
order even than that of Weimar to 
legitimatize; yet, not to damp the 
ardour of an aspiring tyro, let us 
add, the blame of faulty workman- 
ship rests, not with the barely fledged 
artist, but upon the unpliant quality 
of the materials he had to lick into 
shape. The royal disquietude will 
not be lessened by the Memoir—it 
may be quickened perchance by the 
expositions our duty enjoins, but— 
great is truth, and he who knows 
the worst, is for the worst already 
more than half way prepared. 

At the latter end of 1830, the two 
great opposing principles or unions 
stood in face of each other thus: 


Prussian LEAGUE. 


13,250,000 
770,000 


Inhabitants, 14,020,000 


Tree «6 & % « 
Hesse Darmstadt, . . 


Hanoverian Counter LEAGUE. 


4,300,000 
1,700,000 
1,600,000 
700,000 
1,800,000 
375,000 
700,000 
55,000 
1,700,000 
560,000 
270,000 
270,000 
600,000 


14,130,000 


Bavaria, . ». « « « « 
Wurtemberg, . .. - 
Saxony Royal, . oa 
Saxony Ducal, 

Baden, 

Nassau, . ‘ 

Hesse Cassel, . 
Frankfort, 

Hanover, 4 
Mecklenburg, .- 
Oldenburg, - 
Brunswick, . . . 
Other small States, 
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Without including Holstein 

and Lunenburg, . . 200,000 
The Hanseatic towns, 260,000 
which had, we believe, neither en- 
tered into nor formed any counter 
combination, although most hostile 
to the Prussian system. 

So far we bad lost no more than 
Hesse Darmstadt with its 770,000 
souls so dearly purchased ; for Prus- 
sia is, in fact, out of the question ; 
as her system had, since 1818, made 
her connexion of as little value to 
us heretofore, as it can be hereafter ; 
the account should therefore stand 
thus: 

Opponents, . ... . 

Confederates, including 
Holstein and the 
Hanse towns, . 14,590,000 


After careering it most triumph- 
antly in revolution for four years— 
from 1831 to 1835 inclusive—the 
King’s servants have, in addition to 
Belgium made over to France, and 
Holland converted from an ally into 
a foe—to Portugal wrested from our 
influence and Spain disgusted—to 

resent the following trophies to his 
ajesty, as a new year’s gift for 
1836— 


770,000 


THE PRUSSIAN LEAGUE IN 1835. 


Prussia, . . 13,250,000 
Bavaria, ‘ 4,300,000 
Wurtemberg, 1,700,000 
Saxony Royal,. . 1,600,000 
Saxony, Ducal, 700,000 
Baden, 1,300,000 
Nassau, ‘ 875,000 
Hesse Cassel, . 700,000 
Hesse Darmstadt, 770,000 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 55,000 
Other small States, 600,000 


Souls, . . . 25,350,000 


THE HANOVERIAN COUNTER LEAGUE, 
1835, 
EXISTS NO moRE, but in this the 
page of history. And yet we mis- 
take, it has left a “wreck behind.” 
We are reminded by a ministerial 
contemporary that ‘‘ Hanover and 
Brunswick seem we hear, is 
likely also to accede) have entered 
into a commercial compact condi- 
tionally, that each state be at liberty 
to join the Prussian League in 1841, 
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or previously.” There is therefore the 
shadow of a shade of a 


HANOVERIAN COUNTER-LEAGUE— 


Hanover, 1,700,000 
Brunswick, 260,000 
Souls, . },960,000 * 


or about one-thirteenth of the Prus- 
sian League. 

Oldenburg, Mecklenburg, and 
Holstein have not joined the Prus- 
sian Union, but their accession, we 
are told, is “ of little consequence to 
it.’ They must, in a short time, be 
drawn into the vortex, and another 
million of our ancient customs 
will thus be lost to us. The Hanse 
Cities—Hamburg and Bremen es- 
pecially—meanwhile are to BE tole- 
rated by Prussia as warehouses for 
storing the manufactures of the 
Union for exportation—until ! “May” 
(devoutly ejaculates a Prussian 
pamphleteer ) “ we have a German” 
(query, Prussian) “ Szaport on the 
Norra Sea to add to the League the 
next time we make a map!!” 

The prospect, how cheering! The 
picture, how warmly tinted with 
the ripening sunbeams of growing 
prosperity! The topics, how splen- 
did for the royal opening speech to 
the faithful Lords and Commons, 
towards the compost of which our 
humble labours will arrive so op- 
portunely to contribute! 

All these non Prussianized States 
were our fast and firm allies—the 
uncompromising enemies of Prussian 
ascendency and Prussian monopoly 
—but five short years agone. No- 
thing short of miracles could have 
accomplished a metamorphosis so 
complete, so sudden, so unlooked 
for—and they were miracles of folly, 
of ignorance, of besottedness suici- 
dal—of our own performance. The 
kings and princes were all with us, 
but one, to a man, and not more 
unanimously than the representative 
chambers, where constitution forms 
existed with the whole body of the 
people. The French convulsion 
arrived, and was followed by the 
Belgian ; but although a sympathetic 

round-swell agitated the Germanic 
ederation, yet, confident in the 
breakwater bulwark of British po- 
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licy, which had never failed its mem- 
bers, they held to their anchorage, 
secure to ride out the storm. They 
distrusted aid—they repudiated 
proffered protection—from Berlin. 
But when British statesmen were 
seen patronising revolution at home, 
and outstripping the democrats of 
Paris in its propagandism abroad, the 
wisest as the most inconsiderate— 
the most powerful as the pettiest— 
found themselves at sea without 
pilot, if not without compass. As 
the British people were goaded by 
theirrulers into revolutionary frenzy, 
and in Parliament the appeal of ex- 
ternal alliance was drowned in the 
fury of party—of Whig party—the 
contagion spread abroad. Absolute 
princes saw their subjects in open 
or quasi rebellion; in Constitutional 
States the national delegates beard- 
ing the sovereign, or deposing him, 
or denying supplies for the exigen- 
cies of the state, as here the same 
had been threatened. Confusion 
was at its height when England was 
seen in the vanguard of Belgian in- 
surgents, anda French army waging 
murderous warfare against Holland 
—Holland, part, parcel, ally, akin 
of Germany. Then with artful un- 
obtrusiveness did Prussia interpose 
her mighty armies betwixt the cower- 
ing principalities and the deluge of 
combined British and French anar- 
chical movements: she saved them 
—princes, both great and small, she 
saved them, and they felt it—from 
the fate of Holland and of Miguel. 
She earned the title of benefactor— 
well she knew how most profitably 
to use its rights. Her projected 
custom-house league guaranteed to 
every member its customs’ revenue, 
at the price of independence, and 
the control of Prussian officers ; the 
boon, before rejected with scorn, 
was accepted with eagerness now, 
by sovereigns whose expenditure 
was sought to be curtailed, and 
whose incomings were stayed by 
the rude hands of legislative assem- 
blies—not the less eagerly so by ab- 
solute princes whose subjects were 
refusing payment of any impost 
whatever. A revenue was secured 
to all, unshackled by popular con- 
trol. For the people of Prussia raised 
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the cry of —Fatherland—and pointed 
to Eugland and France combined in 
unholy league against its prosperity. 
To the legislative bodies she spoke 
of material interests and fiscal eco- 
nomies. Toa state to be entrapped 
with a show of words enveloping the 
substance of slavery, they turned a 
deaf ear—they hesitated—they were 
overwhelmed into submission with 
the unreflecting acclamations of Fa- 
therland, and the menacing cries of 
deluded multitudes. Thus, of peo- 
ple and Sovereigns, Prussia became 
the tutelary deity and the arbiter; she 
who had been feared as an usurper, 
was now reverenced as a Saviour— 
diverting the torrent of political ex- 
citement which threatened to wash 
away the fabric of her own and all 
German society, into a deepened 
channel of commercial jealousies, 
which the gallant vessel of state 
might navigate—not only without 
peril, but, cheered on by favouring 
trade-winds, into the haven of poli- 
tical renown; the while insidiously 
counselling the rash steersmen of 
the British bark to trim her sails and 
shape her course for the fogs of the 
Scheldt and the storms of the Bay 
of Biscay—where now she is seen 
buffeting with adverse winds and 
waves, and floundering under bare 
poles. 

A struggle, indeed, a faint, inef- 
fectual struggle there was. The 
Courts of Bavaria and Wurtemberg 
long balanced ; the Councils of Aus- 
tria had not lost their weight, al- 
though the timid remonstrances of 
England were disregarded. In De- 
cember, 1833, the die was cast, and 
the Prussian League joined—mark ! 
we had triumphed at Antwerp, and 
were then lords of the ascendant in 
Portugal. Hesse Cassel, distracted 
with Dccutine broils, had already 
acceded to the union, maugre the 
opposition of its House of Assembly. 

he junction of Nassau, from’ its 
position in the very centre of Ger- 
many, and with such an extent of 
command of the Rhine and the Maine, 
became an object of great anxiety, 
but has only been accomplished 
since the death of Marschall, the 
able and far-seeing minister of that 
small state, who perseveringly re- 
fused all overtures. The present 


Administration departed from his 
policy; The bargain has, however, 
een driven hard, and the revenue, 
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such as derived hitherto from the 
customs branch, has been gua- 
ranteed to the duchy, as, in any 
case, the minimum of division of 
the joint stock to be paid over as her 
share by the Court of Berlin. That 
Court had, moreover, acquired 
claims upon the gratitude of the 
Duke, by the zealous espousal of 
his interests, as an Agnat of the 
House of Orange, in the Luxemburg 
question. The negotiations are com- 
pleted and the treaties signed; on 
the very day—the first day of this 
new year—even as the public are 
perusing this announcement, the 
custom-house barriers, not of Nassau 
only, but of Baden and Frankfort, 
are being razed to their foundations, 
amid the flourish of trumpets and 
the deafening cheers of—Fatherland. 
Hanover—so lJange es unter Brite 
tischer herrschaft bleibt—so long as 
she remains under British domination, 
cannot be expected to join; as we 
are gravely told by the same Prus- 
sian scribe, who, as we have seen, 
hopes that Prussia “ may have a sea- 
port on the North Sea, the next time 
he makes a map,” to add to it. The 
hints combined are sufficiently sig- 
nificant; for Hanover and British 
connexion interpose provokingly 
enough between the frontiers of 
Hesse and Prussia and the free cities 
of Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lubeck. 
Thus has Great Britain lost—been 
juggled out of—fifteen millions of 
approved good neighbours and be- 
neficial—mutually beneficial—cus- 
tomers. They have parted from us 
too, not as friends who have jour- 
neyed together long, regretting when 
the hour of inevitable separation 
arrived, but as bitter rivals, in whose 
breasts rankles the sense of injury; 
who have been taught to believe, 
that under the mask of good-will, 
we have used and abused them in 
the vileet spirit of an all-graspin 
monopoly,—that we have gloa 
over their industrial progress with 
eyes bleared with envy and hearts 
resolved to blast. We can forgive 
and pity the delusion, for resent- 
ment cannot efface the kindly recol- 
lections of old associations. Per- 
haps the time may not be distant 
when they themselves shall awaken 
to a sentiment of the injustice of 
their accusations. Happily, one 
eat good has been achieved— 
Ron misfortune they have learn- 
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ed one lesson—from the prickly 
thorn they have plucked one flower 
—safety. From their flourishing 
realms and smiling fields they have 
chased far off the unholy and de- 
vourivg principles of disunion and 
disorganization; demagogues will 
no longer annoy—the orgies of 
Hambach no more be repeated. We, 
who bear the cost, can still hail, 
with all gladness, the bloodless tri- 
umph. Anarchy was in the land; 
England was seen every where else 
displaying her banners at its head; 
Germany was assiduously tutored 
into the conviction that she patron- 
ised confusion only to wreak a jea- 
lous rival’s vengeance on the tro- 
phies of her industry. From that 
hour the troubled waters of civil 
strife subsided into peace—a com- 
mon (supposed) foe, on whom to 
discharge the pent-up storms of na- 
tional fury was found—one univer- 
sal cry arose in the father-land— 
Vertrauen, Einigheit—Union, Confi- 
dence. 

Nothing can better paint the self- 
ish and sinister pretence of Prussian 
free-trade philosophy, which opens 
its doors to all,and forbids entrance 
to none, than the case of Switzer- 
land. The gates of the Germanic 
Union are closed against her, a near 
neighbour, and almost an integral 
portion of the Federation, on two 
pretexts: the first, that her wares 
would interfere with those of Sax- 
ony; the second, that she is no 
consumer of German products; she 
is a seller, but not a purchaser. The 
one apology is tvo flimsy to impose 
upon any one. Surely it is rather 
Prussia that dreads the competition 
of Swiss cottons and silks with those 
of her Rhenane subjects, so excel- 
lently and economically facilitated 
in all seasons by the Rhine naviga- 
tion, than that Saxony should be 
80 sensitive about a rivalry she has 
been periodically accustomed to en- 
counter at the Leipsic and Frank- 
fort fairs heretofore. The last ex- 
cuse would be equally valid as 

ainst other members of the Union. 

hat return commerce, for exam- 
le, can Berlin offer to Munich? 
he cause, the real cause, is, that 
Switzerland is too free, too repub- 
lican; Prussia dreads too close con- 
tact with a turbulent democracy, 
which she cannot hope to put down 
80 easily as the legislative outbreaks 
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of Hesse and Baden. The acces- 
sion of Holland or Belgium, or both, 
is a question of greater magnitude 
and more direct interest to her. 
It would consolidate her system, 
which, as yet, has no natural base to 
rest upon; it would round her em- 
pire. For this she was forecasting, 
as Bulow earwigged the simple se- 
cretary of the Foreign Office; for 
this she viewed with silent compla- 
cency the separation of the Nether- 
lands. Belgium has a heavy stake 
in the solution of this point; she 
enjoys already a large proportion of 
the transit trade from this and from 
other countries to Western Ger- 
many, and, with the conclusion of 
her proposed railway from Antwerp 
to Cologne, she might perhaps mo- 
nopolize the whole. She would, 
moreover, become the great outlet 
for the fabrics of the Rhenish »pro- 
vinces of Prussia and of other parts of 
the Union to North and South Ame- 
rica—to Cuba, the Indian Archipe- 
lago, and China, with all their vast 
returns. But all this could be the 
tardy result of time only; Belgium 
has neither commercial, marine, nor 
transmarine possessions. It may be 
doubted also whether Prussia views 
without dread the formidable con- 
currence of her cottons, her wool- 
lens, her silks, her iron, and her 
coal, with those of her own western 

rovinces. Elberfeldt may not re- 
joice in the embraces of Ghent, nor 
Aix-la-Chapelle fraternize without 
reluctance with Liege. The discus- 
sion, however, and the supposition 
have not been without their effect 
at the Tuileries. France, we learn, 
has hastened to propose at Brussels 
a custom-house league, founded on 
the same principles as that of Prus- 
sia. We are not prepared to say 
how the offer has been received, or 
what may be the special hitch in 
the affair; but French douaniers, 
lording it in the port, would hardly 
look more frightful than French 
bombardiers raining fire upon the ci- 
tadel of Antwerp; it is but cause and 
effect after all. The same eloquence 
which vindicated the policy of the 
one to a regenerated but un-English 
House of Commons, is there still to 
father his own offspring, and justify 
the other, if need be, to the entire 
contentment of O’Connell, or any 
of his Tail. 

Holland, whose manufactures are 


p 
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too few to excite alarm, which pos- 
sesses a considerable trading ma- 
rine, and well-trained seamen, as 
well as flourishing colonies, will 
therefore, as combining the elements 
more in unison with her wants, ob- 
tain the preference, and employ all 
the arts of Prussia to engage her ac- 
quiescence, and effect her junction 
with the Custom-house League. 
The price, however, is fixed; her 
colonial possessions are to be thrown 
open to the Federation, and all re- 
strictions abolished. Some mea- 
sures have been proposed in the 
present session of the States-Gene- 
ral, tcuching agriculture, which lead 
to the suspicion that Holland is pa- 
ving the way for her initiation. 
Into speculations upon this event, 
and upon the new aspect which 
Europe may hereafter progressively 
assume, the length to which we 
have already gone, and the import- 
ant branches of our subject yet to 
be treated, forbid us to enter; they 
are of themselves a theme, and no 
unimportant one. Norshall we, as 
hitherto we have not, unnecessarily 
overlay a question, in itself suffi- 
ciently momentous, with the en- 
tanglements of Eastern policy, and 
Russian projects. We are anxious 
to present as succinct and detailed 
a review as in our power of the 
practical and prospective bearings 
of a league so immediately and 
rudely threatening our best—our 
material interests; the more 80, as 
the task has not yet, to our know- 
ledge, been attempted with the de- 
tail it deserves and demands. The 
debt of gratitude which Maga has 
contracted towards the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial pub- 
lic is surpassingly large. She can 
only repay it by the circulation 
(ample, perhaps, beyond compari- 
son) of truths which it concerns 
them and all to know. Would that 
the ability were commensurate with 
the means, or these with the de- 
sire! 

The praise of the commercial sys- 
tem of Prussia has, for many years 
past, been the cuckoo note of writers 
of pamphlets, reviews, and journals, 


home and continental, innumerable. 
The disinterestedness of much of 
which, and the costliness, may only 
be estimated approximatively by 
their results, more or less immediate, 
in the not over gratuitous acces- 
sion of Hesse Darmstadt, and the not 
inexpensive combination of the 
Prusso-Germanic League. But for 
the too unreflecting and unqualified 
eulogies of Mr Huskisson, which 
gave it the stamp of a great autho- 
rity, that system, with its authors 
and abettors, are and unbought, 
would have been left to be tested by 
the lessons of experience alone, in- 
stead of being decided upon at once 
by its fair speech propositions. That 
able statesman, as is often the case 
with too enthusiastic men, enamour- 
ed of principles apparently so con- 
genial with his own, in his examina- 
tion of their practical application, 
forgot to penetrate beneath the sur- 
face, but accepted all in pure good 
faith. We may extend our charity 
towards Prussia, as we have before 
done, without caring about the re- 
turns, but they who blindly put their 
trust in her with faith and hope, will 
find, as we have done, that they are 
leaning on a rotten reed. Among 
other productions of the trumpet- 
tongued school, inspired from Ber- 
lin, two are now lying on our table, 
which more especially invite atten- 
tion; the one is a “ Vindication * of 
the Commercial Policy of Prussia,” 
by a gentleman holding a very effi- 
cient and confidential situation near 
the person of his Prussian Majesty, 
and from whom the document came 
some time since, almost direct into 
our hands, but whose name we do 
not feel ourselves at liberty to men- 
tion; it is a short but ably written 
article, and not wanting in a due,por- 
tion of sarcasm and bitterness to- 
wards England. The other is a 
pamphlet from the press of Ludwiz 
Kohnen of Cologne, “On the rise 
and progress of the Commercial Sys- 
tem of Prussia, and the Union of the 
German States,” professing, more- 
over, like the former, to institute a 
comparison between the Prussian 
and British Tariffs, by C. C. Becher, 





* This Vindication has been published, we beiieve, but little read. 
t The acrimonious tone which Mr C. C. Becher has, on various occasions during 
and since the formation of the Rhenish West India Company, adopted towards Eng- 
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late Sub-Director of the Rhenish 
West India Company. This gentle- 
man commences his comparative 
statement with denunciations of our 
navigation laws almost, but not quite 
so unqualified as those of that pro- 
found statesman, Mr Poulett Thom. 
son himself, who has sealed their 
fate, so far as he is concerned, by 
declaring that they “have beenfrom 
the first prejudicial to British coms 
merce.” It is not worth the space 
to expose Mr Becher’s misconcep- 
tions ; he has studied those laws to 
little purpose, or he is wilfully guilty 
of the suppressio veri, to represent 
them to his countrymen as in his 
pamphlet he does. In like manner, 
to clear our way and narrow the 
controversial arena, we shall dismiss 
with a brief notice various objects of 
our tariff, lugged in by both writers 
for no other purpose but effect, since 
regarding some Prussia can have no 
grievance to allege, and others are 
taken out of the category of compa- 
rative taxation, unless our excise 
dues and our drawbacks be also al- 
lowed to enter into the account, as 
they must be, in order to an impar- 
tial understanding of the subject. 
With what reason can she allege, in 
justification of her own impositions 
against this, our, in her judgment, on- 
#rous exactions upon the produce of 
other states or of our own colonies ? 
With what right does she assume to 
stand forth the champion of the four 
quarters of the world, and to plead 
our fiscal rigours against others as a 
plea — for her own towards 
us? Is she really, then, the avenger 
of nations, and the sheriff-depute to 
execute justice ? When she exhibits 
her powers of attorney we shall be- 
lieve that the United States, and 
France, and Russia, powerless to 
resent their own wrongs, have invest- 
ed her with the Quixotic mission of 
retaliating exclusive tariffs. The 
mode and the extent to which we 
rate tobacco, thrown and figured 
silks, sail-cloth, or dressed hemp, 
madder, oil, &c. &c., can surely be 
no concern of hers, who of those 
articles for exportation is a non- 
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producer? Moreover, she must 
sympathize with the West, and re- 
monstrate for the East Indies, on the 
excessive duties, and discriminating 
duties, to which they are respec- 
tively subjected in their coffee and 
sugars. We arepleased to pay the 
penalties of these duties, and we do 
pay itas the consumers; but as the 
premium for tolerating her inter- 
ference, we are quite ready to take 
our café sucre tax free, if she will 
undertake, as with Nassau, to gua- 
rantee the board of customs. We 
choose, moreover, to mulct ourselves 
on soap, starch, glass, paper, hops, 
refined sugar, &c., with variousheavy 
excise payments, levied for the sake 
of revenue alone, and therefore enter- 
ing into the consideration of the cost 
of those articles on the composition of 
a tariff of customs for the admission 
of the same products or manufac- 
tures from other countries. When 
exported, however, a drawback, 
equivalent or nearly so to the ex- 
cise, is allowed ; deduct the revenue 
from the protection duty, and the 
real customhouse tax remains. Upon 
no other sound basis can a compari- 
son be instituted between the Prus- 
sian and the British commercial 
systems. We might retaliate the 
argument by showing how France 
aeomageeey our cottons, and wool- 
ens, and loads our coal and iron 
with unjustifiable discriminative 
charges; how Russia shuts out allour 
fabrics ; how the United States sur- 
charges cotton and woollen cloths, 
and hardware, and pottery, with fis- 
cal visitations, varying from twenty 
to seventy or eighty per cent upon 
real values, whilst we admit her raw 
cottons customs free to the annual 
amount alone of nearly siz millions of 
pounds sterling; Russian hemp and 
tallow at nominal, and French silks 
at, by comparison, moderate duties ; 
but we are not so arrogant or so un- 
just as to make Prussia answerable 
for their mistaken policy; we are the 
first to admit that these are points 
having no bearing on the question 
betwixt England and Prussia. Let 
us, therefore, hear no more of a spe- 





land, obliges us to remind him that there are reasons why, above all men, the princi- 
pal of the former house of Aldebert and Co. and the former Consul of Oldenburg, 
would feel any thing but gratitude and affection for Manchester and London, or ex- 
press any sentiment but reverence and regard for England. 
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cies of deduction not having even 
the semblance of plausibility aboutit. 

But there are pleas upon which 
issue may be joined; manufactures 
or productions common to both, or 
indigenous to one, and objects of 
consumption in the other country. 
This is fair, neutral, and debateable 
ground, and here we may try the 
cause. There are difficulties in the 
way, because the Prussian tariff 
pretends to proceed upon an ad 
valorem fixation, but is in practice 
reduced to a poundage, upon some 
ill explained arbitrary reduction of 
pounds sterling values into pounds 
or hundred weights of taxable ma- 
terial. Ours is the manly tariff, in 
its main features, of real ad valorem 
duty, and the revenue officer plays 
the merchant fair, by taking pos- 
session of his goods, and paying 
him for them with a bonus of ten 
per cent thereupon, should there be 
fair grounds for suspicion that the 
invoice is understated for the pur- 
pose of evading the tax. We re- 
commend this upright method to 
Prussia, as better suited to benefit 
her poorer population, than the 
poundage plan, which seems solely 
devised to accommodate the rich 
and noble classes at their expense. 
Our tariff may contain, as our fo- 
reign friend first named (whom in 
future we shall distinguish as the 
Memorialist, from his Memoir) 
states, more than a thousand differ- 
ent stipulations, whilst that of Prus- 
sia has but two hundred ; the supe- 
rior extent and variety of our traffic 


The price of corn here at 


The duty on foreign importation will be ; 44s. 8d. 


will account for much, although we 
are free to say there are still. too 
many. But conceding this, we are 
not left in the dark, as too often in 
that of Prussia, and exposed to rates 
adjudged upon prices long forgotten 
in the market. We have no prohi- 
bitions of import; the word Free 
not unfrequently occurs in our table 
of duties ; in the vocabulary of that 
of Prussia never, excepting on ox 
blood, manure, or any article or 
substance under the weight of two 
ounces. Nominally, indeed, the ex- 
portation of certain machines, or 
parts of machines, is forbidden— 
really, there is reason to believe 
the law is acted on as if a dead let- 
ter; * the two or three other abso- 
lute or qualified prohibitions out- 
wards are too trivial to mention, and 
appear to be prejudicial only to our- 
selves, and, at all events, cannot be 
so to Prussia. 

To establish the fair points of con- 
tact between rival systems, we shall 
take the standard products of Prus- 
sia on the one hand, to contrast with 
those of England on the other, as 
they exchange, or are suited to ex- 
change, with each other. The cases 
selected are the strongholds of the 
former, and her eternal theme of 
declamation—corn and timber; and 
on our side, salt, cottons, and wool- 
lens. Now it must be borne in 
mind, that with the aid of our colo- 
nies we grow, or can grow, corn 
and timber sufficient for our own 
consumption. Assuming, with Mr 
Becher— 


428, 


Deduct the discriminating protection which it may 


be presumed our colonies are justly entitled to, 5s. 


Real duty on Prussian corn, 


or, in round numbers, about ninety- 
five per cent. We admit the tax to 
be enormous; but there are those 
modifying circumstances attendant 
upon its operation, that as the price 
of corn rises the tax diminishes in- 


— 39s. 8d. 


vereely, until at seventy-three shil- 
lings it is nearly nominal, or little 
more than one and a half per cent. 
So we deal with corn; let us ex- 
amine how Prussia retaliates with 
our salt, of which she imports con. 





* We do hope some independent Member of Parliament may be found in the 





next Session to move for an ‘account of all the machinery exported—of the number 
of licenses granted by the Board of Tradem-of the parties, or names of the parties, 
to whom, and the dates at which the licenses and each separate license has been so 
granted—for the last eight years; say, from the Ist. January, 1828, to the Ist Ja- 
nuary, 1836, inclusive. It will afford some curious matter for reflection on this law 
and its evasion. 
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siderable quantities. Both countries 
alike produce salt; here the impor- 
tation is free; there it is a royal 
monopoly. The import into Prus- 
sia is, in truth, duty free, and open 
to all comers; but they are bound 
to re export it, or sell it to the go- 
vernment, not at a fair valuation or 
a market rate, but at a price fixed 
by the government itself. True, 
that price is usually established and 
published once and for the whole 
year, as a guide to all, by the direc- 
tors of the administration, but they 
do not bind themselves to purchase, 
except at their own convenience, as 
Liverpool merchants can tell, whose 
ships with ventures of salt have al- 
ways, or nearly so, bulk unbroken, 
returned to hand, with the trivial 
inconveniences of averages, wear 
and tear, and wages to discharge. 
The directors somehow purchase 
salt only when imported in Prussian 
vessels, and these are, by that and 
other causes, enabled to undersail 
the British with lumber, because of 
the certainty of a return cargo. Do 
we blame Prussia? Far fromit. She 
favours her own subjects in salt as 
we do ours in corn. All the dis- 
tinction lies in this that with her, 
salt is a total prohibition, relaxed 
periodically by, as we may call it, 
an Order in Council; with us, corn 
is a quasi prohibition, modified by 
prices, and abolished when a failure 
occurs in our usually ample home 
and colonial production; with this 
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marked 
against us, that Prussian ships may, 
under any circumstances, import 
corn into England, but English ships 
can, in no case, import salt into 


additional disadvantage 


Prussia. Were we disposed to in- 
termeddle between the state and its 
subjects, as our Memorialist and Mr 
Becher have set us the example be- 
tween us and our western aud east- 
ern brethren, and between the go- 
vernment and the subject at home, 
we might remark that it is not more 
hard for our people to be charged 
somewhat additional for their bread, 
than for the people of Prussia to be 
taxed to ten times the amount pro- 
portionally—or toany other arbitrary 
extent, at the will of their rulers—for 
their salt; nor are we compelled to 
buy more wheat than we can con- 
sume, although the Prussian may 
perchance be bound to take and pay 
for salt, whether he want it or no— 
as in the enlightened dominions of 
Spain. It is no affair of ours, and 
so we leave it. Salt as well as corn 
is a necessary of life, we may ob- 
serve in conclusion, and but for the 
prohibition, might become an article 
of more extensive export, equally as 
the other of increased import. 

We must now examine another 
special hobby of political econo- 
mists here and free traders in Prus- 
sia— the timber duties. According 
- the Prices Current, the mean price 
oI— 


European oak is, without duty, per load, L6 5 0 
The duty, L.2, 15s, or say, ° ° ° . 45 per cent. 
But inasmuch as we lay a tax of 10s. per load 

on our own Canada timber, the duty is but . 250 
Orabout. . - «© «© 6 °*  « 37 per cent. 
On Meme! fir it is, however, heavier, say, price 

perload, . . .« «© «6 -« , 3.0 0 
Duty L 2, 5s, or . é , ‘ ° 75 per cent. 


After all, this is much more than 
the duty really paid by Prussia. In 
graduating a tax upon foreign com- 
modities, care should be taken here, 
and generally is, as well as in other 
countries, to collate for taxation the 
respective costs of production of 
articles common to each. Freight 
enters largely into the value of tim- 


John Diston Powles, Esq.— 


Freight of Timber from Memel, 1833, per load, 


Ditto ditto Quebec , 


Difference against Quebec . 


ber. According to the evidence of 
J. D. Powles, Esq, before the 
Trapve and Navigation Committee 
of 1833—a merchant, whose intelli- 
gence, accuracy, and respectability, 
has not, and will not, we think, be 
impugned—the relative question of 
freights stands thus :— 


L.O 18 0 
117 0 


LO 19 0 
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In common fairness, therefore, towards Ca- 
nada, and barely to equalize cost, we must 


from the duty of p> ca ke 
Deduct difference of freight, 


Leaving actual duty 


Which on Prussian oak makes the real tax 


about : 


And on Prussian fir, makes the real tax about 


We quote from the speech of 
George Frederick Young, Esq. in 
the House of Commons, on June 5, 
1834.* We say nothing here of the 
differential charges of felling and 
floating the timber to the coast, as 
between Canada and Prussia, al- 
though those must be considerable ; 
for, in the former country, labour is 
as high—perhaps higher—than here; 
whilst we do know that the Prussian 
boor (see Jacob’s Reports) is happy 
to slave for two shillings and six- 
pence the week. Nor shall we enter 
into the subject of the fair extra 
protection to be allowed to colonies 
which are bound to take our manu- 
factured products almost tax free. 
The following are the rates ac- 
tually levied in the Prusso-Germanic 
confederation, on cottons, woollens, 
&c. They are copied from a letter 
in the Leeds Mercury, cated Frank- 
fort, December 27, 1833. Although 
so far back, there need be no ques- 
tion that the same rates are now the 


: - L2 5 0 
. . 019 0 
1 6 0 


21 per cent. 
43 ditto. 


law in 1836, as surely as they were 
in 1823,¢ when, as Baron Maltzahn 
advised the late Mr Canning, in 
1826, the averages were computed ; 
the poundage system of Prussia is 
as the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, and altereth not. It will be 
seen how they tally with a pretended 
ten per cent ad valorem charge. 


COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


Velen and all Cotton Piece 
Velveteens — Is. 6d. per Ib. 
Velveret uty. 


To prevent the possibility of cavil, 
it should be stated that the Leeds 
paper adds, these rates are “ extract- 
ed from a printed copy of the tariffia 
Germany, furnished by a mercan- 
tile house in Leeds, and which will 
lie at our office for some days for 
the inspection of merchants and 
manufacturers.” Let us see how 
the tax works in detail. Calicoes, 
weighing 4 lb. each, are selling in 








* This speech has been printed by the Shipowner’s Society, and no speech ever 
better deserved it—it ought to have been in letters of gold. But why, in truth’s 
name, did they not print and publish beside it—in juxtaposition—the reply of the 
Right Hon. Poulett Thomson? How finely would the facts and figures, plain, 
easy, and comprehensible so that a child might expound the simple sterling English 
of the one, contrast with the threadbare, economical trash, the tawdry would-be fine 
diction (for neither facts nor figures were stated or appealed to) of the other—after 
months of preparation, too? We trust yet that the Shipowner’s Society may be 
induced to reprint, with the addition suggested—in a cheaper form, for the present 
pamphlet is too high priced for general circulation; a sixpenny or threepenny edition 
would be the thing. They say Mr Young is a Radical; if that speech be Radicalism, 
we care not how-soon the radical dealer in such sound English stuff is at the head of 
the Board of Trade. 

+ We find, on a move careful reading of the Prussian Memoirs, that we have com- 
mitted an unintentional error, rather in favour of than against Prussia. It would ap- 
pear that the poundage was raised so lately as 1831—that is, after Hesse Darmstadt, 
Hesse Cassel, and some other small states had acceded to the union. The words 
of the author are—‘* The increase of the duties in 183] is only illusory, and to be 
looked upon as an equivalent for the payment in gold coin, which, if not paid in 
kind, must be calculated in silver.” We do not profess clearly to comprehend the 
exact bearing of this, and as the Memoir was transmitted to us in English, which 
the writer understands very well—but writes somewhat in the involved style of his 
own language, we have had no opportunity of comparing it with the correspond- 
ing German phraseology. We presume that some difference of relative currency 
values was pretended, under cover of which to advance the duties. 
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Manchester at about six shillings the 
piece; it may be somewhat more 
or less, but greater precision is not 
necessary, say, 

Piece of calico 4 lb. - Gs. 

Duty at ls. 6d. perlb. . 6s. 
or 100 per cent, Prussian tariff. 

This mode of calculation may be 
objected to as too summary; we 
are aware of that, although we only 
profess to give gross and approxi- 
mate results. Add ten per cent, 
therefore, to the price of the calico 
for agency, package, and shipping 
charges, and the tariff still meets us 
with between ninety and one hun- 
dred per cent tax. 

Piece of fustian, weighing 

201b., measuring 60 yards, Z. s. 

at 10d. per yard,*comesto 2 10 
Tariff, at 1s. 6d. perlb. . 1 10 
or fifty-five per cent. We do not 
here take the charges into account, 
for reasons stated below. Could we 
give the real qualities and value of 
this article as exported, there is suf- 
ficient ground for belief, that, all 
contingencies provided for, the duty 
really operates to the extent of more 
than sixty, perhaps seventy per 
cent. 

Cotton prints are tariffed from 
40 to 50 per cent. The duty on 
counterpanes would be 140 per cent. 
Cambricsand muslins for gentlefulks 
are, however, tariffed in not quite 
30 per cent. We need not extend 
the list, but it may be useful to re- 
mark, that cotton manufactories si- 
milar to ours, and making these and 
all our other descriptions of fabrics, 
exist to a very considerable extent, 
especially in Prussian Rhineland and 
Saxony, where wages are not more 
than one half, perhaps, these of 
Lancashire and Lanarkshire. Yet our 


tariff admits foreign cotton manu- 
factures, of whatever quality, at a 
bona fide ten per cent upon real 
value; and when wholly or in part 
made up, not otherwise charged with 
duty (ex stockings) twenty per cent. 
ad valorem.t It is hardly necessary 
to adduce more proof of the differ- 
ential excellence and moderation of 
the Prussian tariff; we shall there- 
fore briefly state that, 
Woollen or Worsted goods 
are fined 96s. per 110 lbs. 
Carpets . . 603. do. 
Upon which the Leeds Mercury ob- 
serves that, “it appears, therefore, 
that the duty on wvollen manufac- 
tured goods is 96s. per 110 Ibs., or 
nearly ls. per lb. weight, which on 
coatings and low goods—almost the 
cnly woollens sent to the German 
market—is a complete prohibition. 
“ On worsted stuffs the duty, 
though nominally the same, will not 
operate as a prohibition, but it will 
certainly diminish the quantity 
sent.” 
In Hardwares : 
Hardware, low, from cast 
iron. . . 38s. 0d. per 110 Ibs. 
Ditto, low, from beat 
iron . . 18s. Od. per 110 Ibs. 
Ditto, fine . 380s. 0d. per 110 Ibs. 
Mr Becher owns to some difficulty 
in instituting a parallel between the 
two tariffs on these goods. We ade 
vise him to ascertain the value of the 
goods here, and then he will be at 
no loss to estimate the difference 
between our twenty per cent ad 
valorem and the above duties. In 
like manner, let the Memorialist 
compare the fifteen per cent on 
woollen manufactures, and the twen- 
ty per cent (not thirty as he has it) 
on woollens, “ wholly or in part 





* The able and industrious author of Burn’s Commercial Glance, averages the 
price of all fustians at 11d., and the length as above. But as the best and heaviest 
descriptions are retained for home consumption, because the prices are too high for 
foreign markets, and as, besides, the great bulk of that make is taken off by what is 
technically called the ‘‘ town and country trade,” we believe our average price for 


the export ‘s yet even too high. 


+ A short, but most effective letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, in 
reply to an article in his ninety-second number on the Corn Laws, by John Wright, 
Esq., of Lenton House, near Nottingham, dated in 1834, now before us, has the 


following MS. note appended to it :— 


.“ Saxony stockings, fashioned, bleacheJ, and trimmed as well as our own, are now 
selling in London, after paying the duty of twenty per cent, at from ten to fifteen 
per cent lower than English cost, though the makers of ours are at starvation 


wages,” 


“\ 


yh 














“ 


q 
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made up,” with the Prussian ten 
per cent ad valorem poundage, 
amounting, as he confesses, to eleven 
per cent on an average, and he will 

e able to ascertain the prohibitory 
extent of his ‘ moderate” duty. 
This gentleman confesses that on 
cottons the duty operates ‘‘ some- 
what higher than any other legal 
one, amounting to about sixteen per 
cent on the average value of cotton 
goods.” So much for the ten per 
cent ad valorem system of Prussia. 
The same rule holds good, in a less 
degree, with linens and silks, but 
we have not room for exemplifica- 
tions. Silk goods indeed, Mr Becher 
owns, are “ valued at the lowest pos- 
sible rate,” and we believe him. The 
lower orders in Prussia are down, 
and the rule is to keep them down; 
an aristocracy of silks and satins 
must be fostered against them ; their 
sumptuary laws are only for the 
poor. Our silk duties are a fair 
thirty per cent upon value, yet our 
Memorialist commits the grievous 
mistake of assuming, and reasoning 
upon it in words and figures, that 
the duty upon figured silks here is 
L.1, 15s. a pound; it is, however, 
15s. only. We have said the Prus- 
sian tariff is for the rich and noble ; 
let us show how this is effected so 
as to exhibit a specious adherence to 
the ten per cent ad valorem principle. 
The prices of the finest and most ex- 
pensive goods (of which few are 
consumed comparatively ), compris- 
ing very many varieties neverthe- 
less, are averaged with those of the 
vast bulk of the lower kinds for com- 
mon use, of few diversities, and the 
mean value taken for equal taxation. 
For example, take the prices of each 
of one hundred various sorts of fine 
and expensive goods, and those of 
ten descriptions of low and coarser 
kinds, of fifty 4imes the consumption 
of the former: add them together, 
and frame a ten per cent code upon 
the average value. We presume 
this to be the method, as most peo- 
ple will, from the extraordinary dis- 
crepancy between the ten per cent 
ad valorem of her tariff on paper, 
and the poundage system as viewed 
in practice in Prussia. Of course 
the poor pay the enormous balance 
chalked against them for the benefit 
of the rich, and save it up out of 
black bread at 4d per lb., and sour 
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wine—sour trash—at 4d a bottle. 
Mr Gregg, of somewhere near Mans 
chester, who is a mortal foe to corn 
laws, and considers the wages of 
Bonne and Rouen the xe plus ulira 
of operative perfection, cites those 
facts as a model of sobriety of living, 
we presume, for the British labourer. 
Mr Becher, in his zeal to exaggerate 
the importance of Prussia (for Ger- 
many is but a secondary considera- 
tion with him), commits some grie- 
vous errors regarding her imports of 
British manufactures which we can- 
not now expose in much detail. He 
assumes that the greater proportion 
of our cottons exported to Ham- 
burgh, Rotterdam, and Antwerp 
were not for German, Swiss, Bele 
gian, or French account, but chiefly 
for that of Prussia. Instead of vague 
and general assertion, why did not 
he, why has not our Prussian Memo- 
vialist given us the official returns 
of imports of the Prussian custom. 
houses? It is singular enough that 
Baron Maltzahn made a lame excuse 
for the omission of the same conclu- 
sive data when asserting the like 
facts, or something approaching to 
them, in 1826. We have no ofticial 
documents to show for a contrary 
conviction, but we are disposed to 
consider, nevertheless, and others 
better informed are of the same opi- 
nion, that of the twenty-three and a 
half million lbs. spun yarn exported 
to Hamburgh and Bremen, in 1833, 
three fourths, at the least, were for 
the consumption of Saxony, Austria, 
and divers parts of Germany, not 
then subject to the Prussian tariff, 
and not one-sixth part for Prussia 
herself. Some of it probably found 
its way into Sweden. 

Of the 86,800,000 yards of fustians, 
plain and printed goods to the same 
places, the great bulk must have been 
for the Leipsic and Frankfort or 


’ Oder fairs, and no inconsiderable 


portion of the residue for the con- 
sumption of Hanover and the Hans 
Towns themselves. We question 
whether Prussia was a consumer to 
any considerable extent, except of 
the finer descriptions of prints, cam- 
brics, and muslins. No doubt, how- 
ever, an additional contraband intro- 
duction of all sorts wag effected, 
through the temptations of her pro- 
hibitory tariff along the line of her 
Saxon frontier. 
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Of the 43,000,000 yards of net and 
lace entered into the same ports, it 
is probable that Prussia took her 
share for the pleasure of the little 
taxed court and fashion of Berlin. 

OF the 11,500,000 lbs. cotton 
twist exported via Rotterdam and 
Autwerp, and the 13,000,000 yards 
of printed and plain fabrics and fus- 
tians, and the 18,000,000 yards of net 
and lace to and through the same 
ports, we know that a very consider- 
able proportion, with respect to yarns, 
was destined for Switzerland, and of 
all the descriptions for the German 
States bordering on the Rhine, 
in quantities comparatively much 
greater than what was taken, illicitly 
at least, for the use of Prussian 
Rhineland. 

It is not so difficult to imagine a 
very simple plan by which pounds 
value may be reduced into pounds 
avoirdupois, with substantial bene- 
fit to revenue or monopoly—or to 
salve even that odious word—prohi- 
bition. Take one piece of lace, for 
example, weighing half a pound, and 
one piece of fustian, weighing twenty 
pounds—here weight overbalances 
value, and therefore a poundage will 
tell of some fifty or sixty per cent, 
when the ad valorem would only 
have made its legal 10 per cent. We 
shall shortly show how it works ona 
large scale. The primary object of 
Mr C. C. Becher, in his exhibition 
of the extent of our trade in cottons 
to Germany, is, to swell the prepon- 
derating importance of Prussia; se- 
condarily, he remembers Germany as 
@ means toan end. We doubt, and 
we have more reasons for doubting 
than those we have already given, 
or than we can stop to give now, the 
pretended great consumption of our 
cottons by Prussia—how could it be 
with her tariff? By and by, perhaps, 
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we shall be able to edge in a hint of 


what Eastern Prussia does. But in 
order that Prussia may ride on 
some, no matter whose shoulders, to 
factitious consequence, he classes 
the whole of our exports of cotton 
yarns and piece goods to France, . 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Ha- 
nover, the Hanse Towns, Bruns- 
wick, and other small states, as if 
all, or nearly all, for Germany—and 
therefore Prussia. Incidentally he 
does indeed allude to two or three 
of these states, but France and others 
he omits to reckon on altogether. 
With about as much reason might he 
swell the grand total by pressing 
into the service our exportations to 
China. However, we shall humour 
him in the extravagance, that he may 
have no cause to object to calcula- 
tions founded on his figures rathe 
than our own. Our objectis to bring 
the Prussian poundage system and 
the Prussian 10 per cent ad valorem 
system face to face, and make them 
answer the charge of our supposed 
inordinate timber duties. The pair 
do not run well in harness; in spite 
of all our training, timber-toes will 
shoot ahead and have the best of 
mule and power-loom. The fol- 
lowing memoranda, loosely and in 
haste put together, will, perhaps, 
make the thing more intelligible to 
our readers. We have taken the ex- 

orts for 1833, the year selected in 
fr Becher’s pamphlet, addin 
merely the calicoes which he had 
left out, and discarding cotton yarns, 
which are there, as wool, a raw ma- 
terial from Germany is here, almost 
duty free. The prices and weights 
are taken from, or based upon, 
Burn’s Commercial Glance for the 
same year. We only profess, how- 
ever, to give approximate calcula- 
tions in round numbers. 


Supposed Imports of Germany by the Hanse Towns, Rotterdam, and Antwerp, 
in 1833. Ad valorem system. 


Yards. 
38,800,000 of printed cottons, 


5,800,000 cambrics and muslins, 


21,000,000 calicoes, &c., ‘ 
6,000,000 velveteens, ° 
61,400,000 lace, . ° 


Add 10 per cent, agency, freight, &c. &c., 


Duty on the same 10 per cent ad valorem, 


Value. 

L.800,000 

160,000 

300,000 

260,000 

P 800,000 
2,320,000 
232,000 
2,552,000 


255,000 
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PRUSSIAN POUNDAGE SYSTEM. 


Yards. Lbs. 
38,800,000 printed cottons equal to . ; 5,440,000 
5,800,000 cambrics and musilins, aie 870,000 
~ 21,000,000 calicoes, . . «© « «8 5,000,000 
6,000,000 velveteens, ‘ ‘ : , 2,000,000 
61,400,000 lace, e ‘ ° ‘ e 767,500 





Lbs. 14,077,000 








Poundage at 1s. 6d. per Ib. as per Prussian tariff, L.1,055,755 
The 10 per cent ad valorem, by and to represent 
which, the poundage was squared, . . . 255,000 
over and above the 10 per cent ad val. = L.800,755 


That is, in the vocabulary of Prussia, to English cottons, it signifies, as we 
a 10 percent ad valorem duty means _ see, at the least 40 per cent. It is not 
poundage; and poundage signifies unlikely, however, that for the finer 
from 45 to 90 per cent, as the case kinds of cotton, such as lace, the 
may be. ‘Translated into French poundage is made to change hands 
gaizes, the fiscal import of the ad with the ad valorem, by way of 
valorem probably reciprocates fairly greater convenience and profit. For 
with that language ; but renderedin- example :— 


L. s. s. d. 
Average value of one piece of lace, 40 yardslong, | 1 

10 per cent ad valorem would be. . oe ° 
As it weighs 8 ounces only, the poundage, at 1s. 6d. 


per lb., comes only to ° . . . . 9 


e Qe, 


2 2 


Loss to the Treasury, ° ; ‘ 1 & 


As we have shown, the Treasury should exportation, which is very un- 
is rightly recompensed for this appa- likely now, ever reach that amount. 
rent loss—indeed this is the secret We have consorted corn and salt, 
of the art of smuggling anenormous timber, cottons, and woollens; we 
revenue—by clubbing lace and fus- have shown our own manly and up- 
tians together. We are told the right mode of dealing—that we do 
Board of Trade is in possession of not sneak a 10 per cent into 50 or 
the plan and details on which this 100—our price is there, and no abate- 
nefarious Prussian system is found- ment; let the Prussian free trade 
ed ;—we stigmatize it as nefarious, manceuvre speak for itself. Our 
because it pretends justice and exe- Prussian friends boast of their tri- 
cutes robbery—if so, why is it not . fling taxation of cotton yarn—so may 
published for the benefit of manu- we with more cause of ours on 
facturers and merchants, instead of Saxon and Silesian wool. Six shil- 
being locked up in the bureau of lings per centzner upon yarn is not 
Mr P. Thomson, where to the so low as ld. per lb. on wool. They 
day of judgment it will be for- are both raw material for England, as 
gotten, unless the Manchester rump for Prussia—articles of first neces- 
chance to have an interest in ask- sity; how would the weavers of 
ing for it? Our readers will un- Germany live without our thirty-five 
derstand that the foregoing calcula- million pounds weight of yarns, 
tions suppose that, as Mr Becher when the importation of raw cotton 
would almost make it appear, all wool for the whole of the spinneries 
the goods actually go to Germany of Germany, Switzerland, and parts 
and Prussia, which they do not. But of other States, was for the year 
the part that is exported to those 1833 no more than 83 millions of Ibs. 
countries has been or will be taxed —so far as North American cotton, 
in that proportion, and the whole, the great bulk of consumption, is 
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concerned? In order to an approxi- 
mate estimate, for the study of the 
statesman of Berlin, and the initia- 
tion of our own fellow countrymen 
into the arcana of the system,: by 
virtue of which commerce is made 
to “fructify in the pockets of the 
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eople” (the elegant lingo of Austin 
riars’ philosophie transplanted to 
the Trade Board), we subjoin a short 
but pithy statement from the national 
ledger—a Dr and Cr account current 
—of the “ reciprocal” interests of 


the parties concerned. 


OFFICIAL VALUE (REPRESENTING QUANTITIES. ) 


British exports to Prussia in 
do in 


British imports from Prussia in 1820, 
831, 


‘do in 


showing that our exports have dimi- 
nished by nearly one half, whilst our 
imports have exactly doubled during 
the same period. We have not room 
for the table of the intervening years, 
exhibiting the forced marches of the 
“fructification.” This is not all, how- 


1820, 
1831, 


L.1,317,180 
829,302 
L.729,683 
1,200,102 


dwindled to 


~ 


ever; the official values represent 
quantities only so far as British ex- 
ports are concerned, whilst for im- 
ports they are supposed to approxi- 
mate to real values a8 well as to 
quantities. 


Declared or real value of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures exported to Prussia in 1820, L.492,409 


do in 1831, L.192,816!!! 


Of which, in 1831, British cottons, 


Woollens, 


There is some colonial produce ex- 
ported also, which will swell the 
amount of the total exports in 1831, 
probably to nearly L.500,000. 

The official (or quantity ) valuation 
is L 416,061; the real or declared 
amount we have not at the moment 
at hard; it is perhaps actually less 


L.70,779 


12,323 


than L.300,000, but the fact is of lit- 
tle consequence. 

Our exportations, real value, are, 
therefore, about one third of our im- 
portations!!! These, however, are 
not the whole of the “ reciprocal” 
benefits showered upon us by Prus- 
sia and the economical school. 


SHIPPING. 

Tons. 

British tonnage employed in the trade with 
Prussia, 1820 
Prussian, do. 
British, 1831 
Prussian, do. 


87,451 
60,450 
83,908 

140,532 


do. . 
do. 
do. 


The average of two distinct pericds of four years each, shows the follow- 
ing results :— 


Tons. 

Average annual amount of British tonnage 

rom 1820 to 1823 inclusive, 

Do. Prussian do. 

Do. British 1829 to 1832 = do. 

Do. Prussian do. , 
Exhibiting an increase in British shipping of 
Do. Prussian 


87,772 
60,613 
93,665 
124,306 
5,893 or 62 per cent. 
63,693 or 105 per cent. 
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As stated by Mr G. F. Young, in 
this speech referred to. The subject 
has grown upon us as we advanced 
_in our labours. We had not con- 
templated going into it at this length ; 
but its surpassing importance will 
excuse us to oneand all. It is only 
fair to add, that no inconsiderable 
addition to our export-trade takes 
place by way of Hamburg with Cen- 
tral Prussia, and by Rotterdam and 
Antwerp with Western or Rhine- 
land Prussia; but, to balance this, 
our importations from her by the 
same channels must be taken into 
the account. What the respective 
amounts of those imports and ex- 
ports really are can only be ren- 
dered by the Prussian custom- 
houses; and, doubtless, if they told 
on the side of Prussia, and against 
England, we should not have to 
wait for the balance-sheet. Our 
calculations refer more especially to 
Eastern or Prussia Sclavonic, for 
which alone we could produce offi- 
cial vouchers. These prove a de- 
creasing consumption of British 
products, and, relatively, a decrea- 
sing employment of British ship- 
ping, to an extent which must cause 
disquietude, if not alarm. It is 
only reasonable to infer that West- 
ern Prussia, under the rule of the 
' same customs poundage system, 
would furnish an inventory, more 
or less varied and instructive, of si- 
milar consequences from one com- 
mon cause. 

The industrial progression for 
Prussia has been extraordinary, and 
the prospects held out to Germany 
as the certain reward of league and 
covenant and fiscal union with her, 
are pictured in colours most vivid 
and alluring. We rejoice—Great 
Britain can still afford to rejoice— 
with the one; may the word of pro- 
mise be kept to the other. Germany 
dashes the cup of possession from 
her lips for an el Dorado in perspec- 
tive, brilliant doubtless, but illusory 
as that which mocked whilst it 
beckoned onwards the daring .Spa- 
niard to tempt the unknown wastes 
of the Amazons. But has the ad- 
vancement of Prussia surpassed that 
of Germany? We may be allowed 
to question the fact; we have our 
misgivings that the superior pros- 
perity of Saxony at least, of Leipsic 
and Frankfort-on-Main—to say no- 
thing of Switzerland and Belgium, 
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extra Germanic—under the ancient, 
their own system, has long been an 
eyesore—a thorn rankling in the 
mind of the Cabinet of Berlin. it 
seeks alliance, perhaps the more 
safely as the more insidiously, to 
undermine ; the hug is compulsory 
as that of Bruin; why may it not be 
as murderous? It resembles the 
lying down of the wolf with the 
lamb before slaughter. In any case, 
Prussia Sclavonic has interests at 
variance with those of Central and 
Western Germany—she has objects 
to accomplish which only can be 
accomplished at their cost. With- 
out deviating farther from our path 
to unravel a point no ways knotty, 
we shall cast a glance over the proofs 
of Prussia’s onward commercial .ca- 
reer, proffering to her moreover our 
sincere congratulations for all and 
whatever portion of it may not have 
been purchased, by undue means and 
under false pretences, at our expense. 
If the first pulse of our hearts beats 
for Britain— 


** Land of our sires! what mortal hand 
Shall e’er unloose the filial band 
That binds us to our native strand ?”— 


those hearts have still wherewith 
of the milk of human kindness to 
ally, to identify, the interests and 
happiness of the whole human race 
with theirs—how much more so of 
Germany, of whose best blood, re- 
freshed and strengthened during 
succeeding ages, with the grateful 
infusions of kindred alliances and 


friendship never-failing, they are the 


inheritors. With these feelings— 
with these convictions—common to 
us as to all of England’s children— 
we repudiate indignantly the un- 
warrantable insinuation of our Prus- 
sian Memorialist, that “the sight of 
the whole of Germany industrious 
and flourishing can only do good to 
a German heart.” Is Sclavonic 
Prussia, then, more German than 
Saxon England ? 

The exertions made by Prussia 
for the encouragement of domestic 
industry since the pacification of 
Europe in 1815, have been no less 
unremitting than successful; they 
are worthy of all praise and must 
command, because they are entitled 
to, universal admiration. If we may 
question the soundness of some, and 
detect.a purpose more sinister than 
laudable in other of her economical 
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measures, itis impossible to deny at 
this time of day that, as a whole, 
they have worked well for the mate- 
rial prosperity and the political ag- 
grandizement of the state. We have 
already explained how they have 
been turned to the furtherance of 
the last, and must content ourselves 
with a brief advertence only to their 
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practical operation upon the former. 
The cotton manufacture has attained 
to so flourishig a condition that, 
with the help of spun yarn from 
hence, she is enabled, after supply- 
ing the home demand, to meet us in 
foreign markets with the surplus 
productions of her—not power but 
—hand-looms. 


Her exportations of cottons to Egypt, Italy, the United States, and Spanish 
America, North and South, amounted in 1826 to 


15,871 centzners of 110 lbs. 


And increased, notwithstanding the stag- 


nation caused by the cholera in 1831 to 


19,358 do. 


Which, assuming an average rate of * 3 


lb. per piece, gives rather more than 


And at 24 yards per piece, . 

Of silks, the exports, 1825, . ° 
rose in 1831, to 

And of mixed silks to ‘ . 


700,000 pieces. 
- 16,800,000 yards. 
° 1,718 centzners. 
r 4,253 do. 
° 2,277 more. 


Within the space of three years, the export of linens was— 


’ From 1829 to 1831 inclusive, A 


P 111,073 centzners. 


notwithstanding the Russian and Polish 
markets had been closed against her. 


The export of wool was in 1823, . 


in 1830, 


But fell in 1831 to 


‘ 90,357 do. 
; 130,251 do. 
. 70,364 do. 


The export of wool manufactures amount- 


ed in 1831 to 


The woollen manufacture in 
Prussia is, we are told, “ constantly 
rising ;” and so we may judge from 
the fact that in 1831 there were in 
full action 356,668 looms. The ma- 
nufactories of Liegnitz in Silesia, of 


in 1825, ‘ ‘ 
in 1831, increased to 


; 46,266 do. 


Luckenwalde in Brandenburg, of 
Aix Ja Chapelle, Eupen, Lennep, 
Ketwig, are said to be equal to those 
of any other country. ‘The number 
of looms employed in the weaving 
of linen was 


240,784 
258,849 


The imported stocks exhibited at the three yearly fairs of Frankfort 


on Oder, which were in 


1820 of foreign waresand produce, . 


of domestic, of 6 
Rose in 1831 to foreign, 
domestic, . . 


These statistics are interesting, 
and affurd gratifying evidences of 
national career prosperous as praise- 
worthy. The exportations, during 
late years, of the same manufac- 
tured commodities which it so large- 
ly imports, may induce the suspicion 
of some hot-house process, with the 
view of stimulating artificially the 


21,705 centzners. 
57,510 do. 
‘i . ‘ 39,520 do. 
106,100 do. 


more safe, though sluggish, powers 


of natural production. In creating 
the Rhenish West India Company, 
of which the King and the Court 
were the largest shareholders and 
merchant adventurers, it is not un- 
likely that Baron von Moss was 
flying at higher game than a mere 
investment of capital for the chance 





* We take 3 lbs. as a fair average, because, although with no precise data to assis® 


us, we incline to think her exports will chiefly be of light and middling fine goods: 
As fustians and other of the heavier fabrics are now to a great extent made in this 
country by power-loom, it is probable that they may still retain some superiority 
over the cheap hand labour of Prussia. The export of velveteens from hence seems 
to confirm this views 
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of profitable return. It might be his 
policy to parade Prussia expanding 
and glorious under the genial mid- 
day sunshine of her system ; stretch- 
ing forth her vigorous arms to the 
East, and the South, and the far 
West, and gathering into her lap the 
precious fruits of the whole earth, 
to the wonder and envy of more 
humble neighbours and states, upon 
whom the beams of industrial sunrise 
were but just glancing. He perhaps 
hoped to hear their petitions, that 
they, too, might be admitted within 
the magic circle of such a system— 
that they, too, might be fostered and 
sheltered under the wide-spreading 
foliage of the family tree. For this, 
two or three millions of rix-dollars 
were well lavished—and they were 
lavished and lost. The Rhenish 
West India Company exists no more ; 
but it served to swell, though un- 
profitably, in the commercial sense, 
the list of Prussian exports, whilst 
it did its probably appointed service 
of extending around and about the 
Prussian League. Mr C. C. Becher, 
its sub-director, in a laconic re- 
ference to it, acquaints us, that dur- 
ing its ephemeral existence, it 


freighted twenty English vessels 
alone, with cargoes to the value of 
a million and a half of pounds ster- 





ling, of German manufactures and 
products, for distant realms. He 
cites the freightage as a proof of 
German feeling favourable to us; 
and as such we hail it at his hands. 
But what to Prussia was the loss of 
two or three millions of rix-dollars, 
in the furtherance of a favourite ob- 
ject? What half a million more to 
Prince Amelius of Hesse Darmstadt 
—or Prince Emile, as in the French 
army list he is enrolled? What the 
loss of three millions more on the 
first year’s partition of the fiscal 
spoil? What all the cost of Hesse 
Cassel, Nassau, &c., &c., additional, 
to which fixed revenues were gua- 
ranteed, if not bribes administered ? 
Lord Palmerston may have repre- 
sented to his gracious Sovereign that 
Prussia plays a losing game—nay, 
more, he may produce evidence 
from Weimar to swear it—but the 
Sovereign and the people understand 
deductions from facts and figures 
quite as well as himself and his 
sub-officials. Whatever the Prussian 
Government have squandered was 
for an object above price—that ob- 
ject is attained. Can the Secretary, 
who has recklessly expended thrice 
as much on and off the shores of 
the Bosphorus, of the Maese, of 
Portugal,* and of Spain, say as 





* Let our able and excellent contemporary the Leeds Intelligencer answer for him. 
—The following memorial from the manufacturers of Leeds and neighbourhood has 
been presented to Lord Palmerston, and transmitted to him through Sir John 


Beckett, member for the borough :— 


‘© We, the undersigned woollen merchants and manufacturers, resident in the 
borough of Leeds, trading to Portugal, beg leave to call your attention to the follow- 


ing statement, viz. :— 


‘** That the woollen merchants in Leeds trading to Portugal have lately received 


the alarming information from their correspondents in that kingdom, that it is there 
firmly believed to be the intention of the Portuguese government, in January, 1836, 
considerably to increase the import duty on woollen cloths from England, in such a 
manner as will materially enhance the price, and consequently greatly diminish the 
consumption, if it does not ultimately ruin the export trade to that kingdom, by 
encouraging the native manufacture of the Peninsula, and in this opinion they are 
sorry to say the letters by the last mail, dated Lisbon the 3lst ult., confirm them. 

** That this policy of the Portuguese Government is the more to be regretted, 
because a considerable quantity of the woollens sent to Portugal found their way 
into Spain, in consequence of the moderate import duty into Portugal, and the pro- 
hibitory one when sent direct into Spain. 

‘“* That the intention of the Portuguese Government is supposed to be in retaliation 
for the measure adopted by the British Government in 1831, by equalizing the im- 
port duties on wines in France on a par with those from Portugal; since which alter- 
ation it appears by official documents that the importation to England of French 
wines has actually diminished, whilst the British consumption of Portuguese wines 
has not much varied, but latterly increased. The jealousy of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, therefore, appears to be founded in error, and forms a strong reason for the 
mediation of the British government. It is therefore considered of high and pressing 
importance that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should be respectfully 
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74 
much? We tell himn—tee surely it 
will be news for one who conde- 
scends not to commerce and statis- 
tics—that Prussian trading has 
threefold increased throughout Ger- 
many already, and the consequent 
commensurate produce of internal 
taxation yields an ample dividend 
on the original outlay. The cares of 
Prussia have, however, not ended 
here. An institution—die See Hand- 
lueng—has been founded also for the 
encouragement of foreign commerce, 
with its headquarters at Stetten— 
its adventures even now extend 
to China. Moreover, Polytechnic 
schools are established in all the 
districts of the kingdom, and one, 
more especially, at Berlin, in which 
the arts of manufacture are practical- 
ly as well as theoretically developed, 
and machines of the newest inven- 
tion introduced from England and 
France for the purpose of imitation, 
and the spread of the knowledge of 
them through the country. So far 
was this foreseeing and indefatigable 
zeal pushed, that pupils were des- 
patched a few years since to exa- 
mine the machinery of the celebrated 
corn-mills of Richmond, in the 
United States, in order to introduce 
into Prussia the most improved, 
rapid, and economical method of 
converting wheat into flour, for 
West India and South American 
consumption. 
Such are the evidences, and such 
the results, of Prussian policy and 
the Prussian system. Masterly com- 
binations have been worked out with 
constancy unwavering — with’ pa- 
tience untiring—as the needle to the 
Pole, so has been the eye of her 
statesmen bent unflinchingly on one 
point. The good ship has accom- 
plished her voyage, and is safely 
riding at her anchorage; whilst the 
onee majestic sea-worthy three- 
decker of England is tossing to and 
fro on the ocean—the needle, reft of 
its ancient magnetic power, veering 
to all points of the compass, and 
steady at none—pride, folly, ignor- 
ance, and conceit at the helm. But 
although for defence against the am- 
bition of France, and independence 
of the trammels of Russia, and an- 
noyance to the commerce of Britain, 
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the strength ef Prussia be immea- 
surably augmented and consolida- 
ted, we are not ameng those who 
fancy it can be wielded at will as a 
mighty instrument of political de- 
signs. The Prusso-Germanic Union, 
so long as it remains—as long should 
it hold together, must it remain—a 
fiscal and commercial alliance only, 
will, all-puissant as it is against hosti- 
lity from witheut, be powerless as 
an engine of aggressive ambition to 
Prussia. The league would prove a 
rope of sand should dreams of foreign 
conquest, or uncalled for interfer- 
ence between foreign states, engage 
her in warfare; should the revenues 
of the subordinate confederacy once 
become jeopardised, the bands will 
soon be sundered by one and all. 
Russia feels that Prussia—that Ger- 
many—escape from her  thraldom 
through the consummation of this 
union; we see it in the insidious 
insinuations of her agents, that she 
alone is all-powerful for the protec- 
tion of the smaller states — that 
Prussia is unequal to the task. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the 
dénouement of the Eastern question, 
Austria and England have less to 
fear from demonstrations on the 
side of Prussia, shackled by commer- 
cial engagements as she now politi- 
cally is. Her true interests are, 
however, for peace, and in that sense 
we firmly believe her councils are 
at present swayed. The formidable 
defensive agglomeration of which she 
may be said to be the centre and 
moving power, must, it is impossible 
not toe perceive, tend wonderfully to 
the developement of the social and 
economical system. Capital, hitherto 
diverted from beneficial investment 
on a large scale, by the palpable 
perils of her geographical position, 
and the consequent insecurity of in- 
dustry and property, may be expect- 
ed hereafter, fortified as she now is 
with nearly all Germany for wall 
and bulwark, to unlock its coffers 
and accelerate the march of ma- 
nufacturing and mercantile enter- 
prise. In pursuing the accomplish- 
ment of these great ends, all means, 
whether foul or fair, have been un- 
hesitatingly applied. 
own overreaching system has been 





requested to communicate with the Portuguese Government, with a view of prevent- 
ing any increase on the duties of British woollens imported into Portugal.” 
(Signed by the Weollen Houses in Leeds connected with Portugal.) 





Whilst her ~ 
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rodigally lauded by interested par- 
ay “Gedy hea ental an 
blind political economists in Eng- 
land, our more liberal, as more up- 
right, system she has unscrupuloutly 
traduced and misrepresented. Six- 
teen millions of ancient well-ap- 
proved friends and customers have 
been led into the snare, and lost to 
us, to their own signal disadvantage 
as to ours, as hereafter they will find 
to their sorrow. 

Mean while, it is time that we be 
up and stirring, for the circle is 
narrowing around us,—an Ameri- 
can envoy is already at Berlin 
treating with the union,—and profess- 
ing friends are even more active in 
the unholy conspiracy than open 
foes. The interests of France are 
little involved in the question of 
the Germanic League; she is nei- 
ther willing, nor does she deem it 
compatible with her own advance- 
ment, to lend us a helping hand 
at home or elsewhere. Five years 


of costly experiments are there 
to attest the fact.* The expedi- 
ency of some modifications of our 
fiscal system is a subject that 
begins to press upon our atten- 


tion. The oppressive duties on 
West-India sugars—the heavy dis- 
crimination on those of the East— 
the prohibition of those of Cuba and 
Brazil—seem to require some re- 
vision; but change, if change be 
found beneficial, demands a pru- 
dence and coolness which we vainly 
seek in the Board of Trade, as at 
present constituted. The great ma- 
nufacturing, commercial, and agri- 
cultural interests have no confidence 
in—they utterly distrust it. The 
consumption of our fabrics might be 
greatly augmented in Brazil and 
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Cuba were returns more facilitated. 
In the carrying trade from these 
countries to the Mediterranean and 
the Baltic, we are already under- 
sailed by our swarming competitors 
of the United States. Out of about 
1900 vessels employed in the traffic 
to and from the whole of Cuba, 
more than two-thirds—say 1250— 
are North American, and only 150 
or 160 British. Were foreign bond- 
ed corn, under strict regulation and 
safeguard, permitted to be taken 
out, ground and prepared, and ship- 
ped to Havanna, some profitable em- 
ployment might perhaps accrue to, 
and diminish the sufferings of, that 
most important class, the shipping 
interest. Havanna alone consumes 
of flour, from Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and New York, to the amount 
of several millions of dollars per 
annum; and so entirely dependent 
is it for this necessary of life upon 
its neighbours, that we have known 
flour rise from five or six dollars 
per barrel to twenty dollars through 
delay of arrivals for a few days only 
from contrary winds. Corn is ge- 
nerally much cheaper in the Baltic 
than in the United States, and the 
profits upon its manufacture here, 
and freightage outward, would, in 
all probability, be to no inconsider- 
able amount, and all without detri- 
ment, but the reverse, to the 

agricultural interests of the country 
—those interests being the substra- 
tum of all others, and therefore above 
all others to be cherished and pro- 
tected. We throw off these sugges- 
tions for the meditation of all whom 
they may concern, with haste and not 
without hesitation, for we must draw 
toaclose. Some graduated reduc- 
tion of the timber duties may per- 





* In four years Messrs Villiers and Bowring, and the latter gentleman alone, have 


furnished two Reports on French Commerce, most bounteously interlarded with free 
trade dissertatiuns; the first for the most part consisting of reprints from the statis- 
tical tables of Messrs Porter and Moreau ; the second chiefly of the evidence given 
by Mr Bowring himself, and others, before the Silk Committee of 1832, and of Bor- 
deaux memorials, and extended notices of wines and the wine districts. What inte- 
rest nationally can attach here to the prime cost and gross product of French wines 
in France? We neither grow nor make them. Are two or three thousand pounds 
a year required to publish books that shall compete with Cyrus Redding and Lewis 
Goldsmith? We have just cast our eyes over one of Mr Jacob’s Reports—that of 
2st February, 1826; it contains alone more origival information, collected and ar- 
ranged in the space of seven months, than the two volumes of the French Commis- 
sion, the painful labour of four whole years. Was it found more easy to republish 
silk and collect wine statistics, with which to swell volumes and make out a claim to 
earnings, than to collect data respecting French cottons and woollens, subjects of vital 
interest to us? The Reports may be useful as a recuei1—but the cost ! 
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haps be justifiable, for the sake of 
Sweden and Norway. Corn, how- 
ever, must and ought to be, not like 
salt, a royal, but a national mono- 
poly. First, however, and before 
all, legal warning should be given 
that the reciprocity treaty will, so 
far as Prussia at least is concerned, 
have run its course on the expira- 
tion of the term to which our notice 
binds us. We shall then take the 
position which becomes us, nor do 
we object in the mean time to ne- 
gotiate another with her, in which 
the reciprocity shall not be, as 
hitherto, all on one side. The times 
are favourable now, whatever they 
may be hereafter; our manufac- 
tures, it is echoed all round the mi- 
nisterial press, are in a state of un- 
exampled prosperity. Although the 
truth is, as from such a quarter we 
might expect, a good deal exaggera- 
ted, there is no reason to doubt their 
present welldoing, whatever we may 
think of their future prospects. The 
recent ruinous fall in raw cotton 
has, however, been a severe blow to 
the great cotton manufacture, and 
there are those who consider that 
fall not yet to have descended to its 
level. ‘The cultivation and produc- 
tion must be materially augmented 
in the next by the influence of high 
prices during past years, and Ame- 
rica exporting less values, will im- 
port fewer tabrics. The rage of 
speculation, too, has invaded Lan- 
cashire to a dangerous extent; to 
say nothing of railroads, and other 
schemes, Manchester alone has ma- 
nufactured joint-stock banks for half 
the kingdom. In that town itself, 
banks are almost as common as fac- 
tories, and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
notes, payable at home but not in 
London, overflow the land, and 
have almost superseded national 


bank notes and sovereigns, where a 
few years since only, any other me- 
dium of exchange could find no cur- 
rency. 

Much of the paid-up capital of 
some of these banks may, there are 
grounds for fear, be not disposable 
when most wanted—so much dead 
stock, consisting of advances upon 
their own shares, according to con- 
ditions expressed or implied, by 
which shareholders were allured. 
The Bank of England has clearly 
taken the alarm, and is forecasting 
for its own security against those 
coming events which cast their sha- 
dows before. We advise its directors 
to look well to the balance of bul- 
lion in their cellars—to have trust- 
worthy agents of their own abroad, 
should supplies fall short as before. 
It is not decent that the fate of such 
an establishment should be at the 
mercy of Jew or Gentile—let them 
refer to their ledgers for the enor- 
mous premiums paid in 1825-26— 
when the empire was within a few 
hours of truck-and-barter system— 
for gold coin and ingots. We could 
tell them, and perhaps we may 
some fine day, how the cards were 
shuffled from Paris to Naples, and 
the per centages multiplied: but a 
word in season to the wise is 
enough. Mean time, despite dimi- 
nished demand from the New 
World, and the loss of sixteen mil- 
lions of customers in the Old, pro- 
duction will hold its course, disre- 
garding consumption; the power- 
loom* will deluge markets with 
cloth, and the self-acting mule with 
twist. The system is even now on the 
stretch, and may snap in twain with 
little warning. God grant a crash 
may not come like the “crash of 
matter and the wreck of worlds!” 
A war between France and Ameri- 





* The power-loom system, commonly so known, ought to be called the Radcliffe 
system. Without the dressing machine, invented by Mr William Radcliffe of Stock- 
port, the power-loom was utterly worthless, except as a piece of curious mecha- 
nism. That of Dr Cartwright has never been other than useless; yet he obtained 
a grant from Parliament of L.10,000 for the invention. Mr Samuel Crompton, 





for his splendid discovery of the spinning-mule, received the niggardly award of 
L.5000 from the same source; but Mr Radcliffe was beggared by his inventions. 
His patents were invaded by a joint-stock purse combination ; and he himself, from 
a prosperous manufacturer, brought to bankruptcy through expenses, time, and 
labour, lavished upon his invaluable inventions. The contemporary of Sir Richard 
Arkwright, and the friend of the late Sir Robert Peel, is, we have reason to be- 
lieve, yet alive, and at an advanced age languishing in poverty, if not in actual dis- 
tress—the sole recompense of inventions which have produced, and are producing, 
millions and tens of millions to his country. We shall perhaps have occasion to ad- 
vert to this subject in a future Number. 
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ca, * or between ourselves and Rus- 
sia, would not improve prospects, 
but the reverse; for there is the 
right-of-search question, if nothing 
else, for trouble. To avert the ca- 
tastrophe, or mitigate its effects, 
traffic, and return traffic, must 
be encouraged from the east, and 
the west, and the south-west, with 
due provision for interests, where 
such are conflicting, interwoven for 
a long time with national policy 
and national existence. 

We have dissected the system of 
Prussia—that now of the Prusso- 
Germanic League—with temper and 
clearness, we trust, if not with abi- 
lity—we have contrasted its plausible 
pretences with its fraudulent per- 
formance—we have joined issue on 
the comparison with our own meet- 
ing the aggressor fairly on those 
weaker outposts specially selected 
for his attack—we have vindicated, 
not unsuccessfully, we trust, that 
which is inexpressibly dear to us as 
to all our countrymen—the good 
faith and the honour of Great Bri- 
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tain. To be duped is not to be dis- 
honoured—the follies of a minister 
are not always those of the state, 
but its misfortune, of which it pays 
all the penalty—no light one in the 
present case. There is, after all, 
some comfort in honesty, even 
though it be honesty befooled—'tis 
a reflection that cannot stand trium- 
phant knavery in stead. But a na- 
tion may not safely persevere ina 
career of folly and foolhardiness. 
The time has been that for one tithe 
of the blunders perpetrated—of the 
incapacity convicted—of loss and 
disgrace entailed upon his country— 
a secretary would have prayed for 
the rocks and mountains to fall upon 
and shroud him from popular con- 
tempt or popular vengeance. A 
generous people might yet pardon 
all—forget all—would the Foreign 
Minister bestow upon it the parting 
blessing of—his retirement—no one 
act of his official life would so well 
become him as that of its closin 

scene.t In any case his days of of- 
fice are numbered, for contacts with 





“ There is a secret connected with the indemnity sentiment which we will take 
this occasion to disburden ourselves of, as nobody else, that we know of, has blun- 
dered upon it. After the Three Days of July business, Lafayette had actually ac- 
ceded to the wishes of the Republicans, and consented to be named First President 
of the French Republic. Before proceeding to the Hotel de Ville, where the party 
were assembled to inaugurate him, the General called on Mr Rives, the American 
envoy, a worthy sensible man, as we can testify from persénal acquaintance, who 
had great influence over him. Monarchy trembled in the balance, and France was 
within two hours of a republic, when the advice and exhortations of Rives, who 
pointed out the perils of the undertaking, and the want of due elements in that 
country to constitute a pure democratic government, decided the veteran patriot. 
He repaired to the Hotel de Ville, and, to the astonishment as well as rage of his 
partisans, presented Louis-Philippe to the people as the meilleur des republiques. 
Louis-Philippe was grateful—in his way—he saddled his debt upon France at the 
rate of twenty-five millions of francs American indemnity. Thus Rives accomplish- 
ed in a few months what the astute Gallatin had failed in, and America had nego- 
tiated twenty years for in vain. The claims were but a Flemish account after all, 
but, having contracted, France ought to pay. 

+ The supercilious contempt with which this nobleman treats the ministers of foreign 
states, whether friendly or not, renders him an object of exceeding personal dislike among 
them universally. As one example, only imagine appointments at the Foreign Office for 
three kept at five o'clock! Every body but himself foresaw the result of the Belgian 
armed intervention. When the French were bombarding the citadel of Antwerp, and the 
army of Prussia was deploying along her frontiers, apparently threatening war, a distin- 
guished diplomatist in Paris coolly observed, ‘‘ France will be with us soon—she will dis- 
entangle herself of England—guand l’affaire de la Belgique soit arrangé, and Louis- 
Philippe has married his daughter.”” When the first mission of Lord Durham to St 
Petersburg was announced, the Prussian envoy in Paris sarcastically remarked, with pro. 
phetic sagacity, “‘ Il sera bien recu, il sera féte, et apres il ne sera qu'un petit garcon.” A 
more faithful compendious analysis of the costly job could not have been given after the 
event. The authenticity of the anecdotes may be relied on. Mr Cutlar Ferguson pro 
fesses to be—no doubt is—a zealous friend to the Polish cause ; why has he never—or some 
other Liberal member—moved for copies of all Lord D.’s despatches home, conferences 
with Nesselrode, &c. that the Poles may see how much they have been talked about, or 
not at all, in Russia? 

We must not omit to record that the Foreign Office is now taking dire revenge for its 
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un ity, unredeemed by party 
influence or personal efficiency, is 
becoming too oppressive for Whig 
and Radical allies, themselves over- 
burdened with sorrows and mishaps 
of their own. The Sovereign will 
hardly be deceived by the Memoir 
speaking one language, whilst he 
sees his people addressed under the 
same inspiration ia another—one the 
reverse of the other—one setting 
Prussia and her league at naught, 
the other holding her forth as the 
ogre that shall swallow the isle, with 
all its fair proportions, at one fell 
gulp. In his approaching relief from 
the cares of office let us hope that 
his colleague of the Trade Board 
may bear him company—a colleague 
not less conceited and still more 
presumptuous—of ignorance bliss- 
ful in its happy unconsciousness— 
of indolence, listless for exertion, 
save when quarter day arrives, or 
a deputation of the Manchester 
rump beats up his quarters.* 
Victimized as the nation has been 
by false theories—in commerce as 
in currency, in foreign policy as in 
domestic legislation—it is high time 
that a government of rash impulse 
and personal interest be replaced by 
one characteristically national. Let 
us not be mistaken ; this is no party 
theme. We are not speculating 
upon the return of Tories to power, 
each man to his office, as if that 
office were an heir-loom. The great 
and now all-powerful body of the 
manufacturing and mercantile clas- 
ses, three-fourths of the intelligence 
and wealth of which are with us, 
have not fought the up-hill fight of 
Conservatism on behalf of party, 
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but of country. They mean here- 
after to aid in the labours of self- 
government—they will assist in the 
councils—they must be called to the 
Cabinet of their Sovereign — had 
they been sooner there, things 
would not have come to this pass. 
Capacities of the highest order 
abound in our manufacturing and 
mercantile communities, as well as 
in the agricultural, equal to the 
grasp of any subject, and to deal 
with any question, whether it be po- 
litical purely, or politico-economical. 
Special pursuits, as in the legal pro- 
fession, have the inevitable tend- 
ency of contracting the sphere of 
mental vision — of concentrating, 
doubtless, but also of circumscribing, 
the range of intellectand experience. 
Like the astronomer, whose gaze 
wanders only from the heavens 
above to the earth beneath, the law- 
yer repeats no more than the inter- 
minable round—strays notfrom the 
circle—of circuit, term, and sittings 
after. There may be—there are— 
oceasionally great minds that burst 
their trammels and shine forth the 
statesmen of general knowledge and 
enlarged views—few they are and 
far between—but even a Lyndhurst 
or a Follett rarely overstep the 
threshold of. their own country. 
Men less gifted, even when they 
have abandoned the career, and, 
through the influence of fortune and 
high social position among the aris- 
tocracy, have succeeded to office 
for which previous studies had not 
prepared them, remain still—proofs 
of it are not wanting—the slaves of 
technicality and precedent — their 
faculties prostrated amidst the ver- 





blunders and disgraces every where by—let not the gentle reader's fancy conjure up, 
** odd pistols and daggers,” broadsides or bayonets, oh, no! but—the publication of Rus- 
sian and Prussian state papers, stolen by somebody or other from the escritoire of the 


Prussian Minister at Frankfort. They were before known through all Europe, the spot 
called Downing Street being alone in blessed ignorance thereof as of every thing else. In 
like manner, and by the same people, a silly revenge was sought to be taken on the Tories 
for Miguel’s long and successful defiance, by publishing some trumpery correspondence 
found at Lisbon, in which stupid writers talked of what Beresford said and Campbell did. 

* What does this gentleman, or his tutor and emissary, De Bowring, understand 
of commerce and manufactures, more than the tallow, sugar, or coffee in which they 
exclusively dealt? There is not a clerk of any pretensions in any decent counting- 
house of the City that is not as well, or more generally informed. The blunders of 
the doctor about silk are notorious enough ; we haye adverted to one gross blunder 
about. cottons and smuggling into France; we shall take occasion te show, in a 
future Number, how an imagination, glowing with due contempt for facts and figures, 
can conyert hundreds of thousands inte millions. Commercial treaties, if such there 
ever should be, negotiated by and under the auspices of such a pair, will be ertraeri 
Nary productions. And yet, in the face of past achievements, the doctor is ag 
touring it, at no small charge to the public ! 
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biage of ‘ Whereas, and be it there- 
fore enacted”—at home in a sale of 
game or aspring-gun Bill—at heme 
when they should be looking abroad 
in any other capacity. We honour the 
legal profession, when in its profes- 
sion—and none other more worthy of 
honour ; but we are far from thinking 
that a few hundred barristers are en- 
dowed mentally with amonopoly of 
the superiorities required for the 
various departmental administration 
of a great empire, any more than 
they are physically with its col- 
lective strength. The aristocracy, 
blind as it has been to the compara- 
tive growth of intelligence, and pur- 
blind as still itis to the consequences 
inevitable of organic changes which 
are in progress, has invariably sought 
its business men for office or legis- 
lation in this one class, because the 
class has generally been found supple 
and not frequently over scrupulous. 
If they cannot comprehend the signs 
of the times, and shape their course 
accordingly, they are in imminent 
risk of being cast away, and with 
them the remnants of the British 
Constitution, When the noble mind- 
ed Duke of Newcastle honoured 
Sadler with his friendship, the lesson 
was significant to any but dull scho- 
lars. Is there really more pitch de- 
filement from contact with broad 
cloth, or linen, or calico, or ship- 
timber, than with wig, and gown, 
and law phrase unintelligible ? 

The special avocations of the mer- 
chant and manufacturer, on the con- 
trary, serve but as the introduction 
—they are but the preface—to those 
— undertakings which bring 

im acquainted with the north and 
the south, the east and the west of 
the whole world. They visit that 
personally they may ascertain wants 
—they note the different charac- 
ter of various lands better to ac- 
commodate diverse habits — they 
examine indigenous products or 
manufactures to judge how far 
they may compete or interfere 
with their own, or promote advan- 
tageous exchange —they compare 
climate and geographical position 
with a view to facilities of com- 
munication ;—they study—they are 
obliged to study—political institu- 
tions, and government, and interests, 
so as to be able to decide how far 
these may interfere with, or modify, 
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or supersede commercial alliance. 
Thus politics, and political affairs, 
be¢ome a portion of constant con- 
templation, and hourly calculation 
--they are the means by which they 
live and move and have their being 
—they are an element, and not the 
least important, of their daily bread. 
This, then, is the class—the indus- 
trial class—that demands—that will 
not be said nay—a larger share in 
the government than yet has been 
their allotted fortune. There isnow 
a Whig pretence of it—a selection 
made from the fag-end of trade ;— 
every family has its scape-graces— 
to suit the sinister ends of party, 
When a change comes, as come it 
must, the Conservative leaders will 
act more wisely. Their course will 
decide whether the great industrial 
classes are to remain, as now they are, 
Conservative; or, whether, for their 
own interests—those of self-preser- 
vation—they too must fall into. the 
current of innovation. A commercial 
revolution abroad is even more ime 
minent than the convulsion which 
threatens us at home; it is pointed, 
however, only against ourselves, To 
deal with it none but commercial 
men are capable. There are de- 
partmental branches of the adminis, 
tration theirs from head to foot of 
right; but, besides the Board of 
Trade, they may claim, as they are 
qualified to claim, to enter partially 
at least into the composition of every 
other department—above all, Indian 
or Colonial, The respectability and 
efficiency of the under officers of 
those and other boards is unques- 
tionable. No class can be more 
praiseworthy in the sphere of its 
duties; but, in the performance of 
more important functions—in the 
satisfaction of higher national con 
cerns—gomething more is required 
than the routine of red tape and 
official forms, The great commer- 
cial interests of Great Britain must, 
as they will, take their part—a lead- 
ing part, in the future government 
of the empire: we say it, who may 
not presume to style ourselves one 
of the class. Inordinate pretensions 
will patriotically give place where © 
special ability is required ; for there 
are offices, from the Privy Seal 
downwards, with duties attached, 
like a general letter of license, for 
all capacities. 
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Lire, however undiversified by 
surprising accidents or adventures, 
has always some few islands scat- 
tered here and there amidst the 
“‘ waveless sea” for memory to rest 
her foot upon. Of these, perhaps, 
the first day of leaving home is the 
most prominent. With me the 
change was so sudden from the 
sombre walls of the old mansion 
(where, without friend or compa- 
nion of my own years, I had grown 
up from childhood) to the joyous 
world of hope and happiness, that, 
for a time, I felt like the captive, 
whose eyes have become so habitu- 
ated to his dungeon, that they can- 
not endure the sun. A vast house, 
to which a visitor never entered,— 
a large establishment, with nobody 
to occupy their attention but my 
father and myself,—the gloomy re- 
gularity of the household,—and the 
total want of companionship, had 
repressed in me all the buoyant 
feelings of youth. My father was 
not unkind; he was only cold. We 
talked together, but without the 
endearing confidence which ought 
to exist between a father and his 
son. We read together; and, in 
short, for all that I knew, when, at 
the age of twenty, I said adieu to 
Ellersby, I was indebted to him. 
The world of books, I soon found, 
was a very different thing from the 
world of men—and women. Our 
parting was in the library. 

“ You are going into the world, 
Edward,” said my father. “ See 
that you come out from its trials and 
temptations unscathed. You will 
write to me regularly, without wait- 
ing for an answer. Should I die, 
you will be a sys of it by my 
attorney; should I live, I shall see 
you here _ in four years. And 
now farewell.” 

He held out his hand to me as he 
said this. It was the first time we 
had ever been about to part. I felt 
that my eyes were filling with tears. 
He drew me closer, and prest me 
for a moment to his breast, and then 
one to the door, threw himself 

to his chair. When I looked back 


as I left the room, I saw that he had 
covered his face with his hands. 

A month after this found me in 
London, wondering at every thing I 
saw and heard. The very fogs and 
smoke were delicious. I began to 
doubt whether there existed in 
reality such a place as Ellersby, or 
whether its grey towers and oak- 
paneled apartments were not the 
creation of a hideous dream. The 
only letters with which I had start. 
ed from home were addressed to 
two friends of my father—the one 
to Sir Wilfred Seymour, whose win- 
ter residence was in St James’s 
Square, and the other to the Father 
Caroglio, Rome. After I had spent 
a day or two in town, I bethought 
me of presenting my introduction. 
I was ushered into the library. Sir 
Wilfred started as he received my 
letter—looked hurriedly over it. 

‘* So my old friend Lonsdale is 
yet alive?” he said. 

‘“‘ My father was well when I left 
him a week ago.” 

“ Your name is Edward—his only 
son?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Let me look at you more close- 
ly. The eye deep brown, the fore- 
head white and high—the lip, the 
nose, the smile——Edward, this 
must be your home while you re. 
main‘in England. You bring back 
my youth. How old are you?” 

“ Twenty.” 

“ This home will be but dull for 
one 80 young; but though I rarely 
see company, I have still some 
friends who will cheer our solitude. 
Come, let me show you your apart- 
ments.” 

I followed him to a suite of rooms 
magnificently furnished. He ap- 
pointed me my own attendants, put 
me in full possession, and again 
shaking hands with me, left me to 
myself till dinner. 

Sir Wilfred was a man of from 
forty-five to fifty years of age—still 
pre-eminently handsome, with that 
indescribable air and manner which 


are a truer stamp of nobility than 


the breath of kings. His appear- 
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ance might have been considered 
haughty and commanding, had it 
not been tempered with the most 
pleasing smile and softest voice I 
had ever seen or listened to. When 
silent, his features assumed the ex- 
pression of deep and even anxious 
thought. He was one of that class 
of men with whom it is difficult to 
begin a conversation, but who had 
the art of leading the way so easily, 
that you scarcely perceived that no 
subject was even mentioned unless 
he himself introduced it. The first 
day we dined together, we were 
alone. His conversation opened to 
me a new page in the volume of 
life. He was not perhaps so full of 
information as my father; but all 
he told me was conveyed in a man- 
ner so easy and flowing, so inter- 
spersed with anecdotes of the great 
then living, whose very names were 
unknown to me, that I listened with 
a delight I had never experienced 
before. He never alluded to his 
intimacy with my father, or gave 
me the slightest hint what circum- 
stances in their early friendship had 
induced him to treat me in the man- 
ner he had done. I had never heard 


him mentioned till the letter ad- 
dressed to him had been put into 
my hands; and I felt a little delica- 
cy in accepting such extraordinary 
attentions from a person from whom 
I was not aware of any right I had 


to receive them. But I found it 
impossible to summon courage to 
introduce the subject. His language 
was so kind, and his apparent inte- 
rest in my future proceedings so 
great, that I rested content with the 
supposition that he felt himself 
called upon, for reasons of his own, 
to pursue the course he had adopt- 


ed ; and I recollected, too, that my ° 


father, on giving me the letter, had 
told me to be guided in all things by 
Sir Wilfred Seymour’s advice. 
Time passed on. In a fortnight 
from my settlement in St James's 
Square, I was a gay man about 
town, belonged to several clubs, 
and criticised the opera with the 
air of a connoisseur. Our parties 
at home were numerous and splen- 
did. Our table was filled with the 
great names, both of rank and lite- 
rature. There were wits, and poets, 
and philosophers, but no ladies. 
Sir Wilfred was a bachelor, and his 
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friends appeared to be equally un- 
blessed. The men with whom I 
associated seemed even to have no 
sisters. The world was waste—the 
garden was a wild: they were both 
unbrightened with the smiles of 
women; but the world was a very 
happy world without them. I used 
sometimes to conjecture what sort 
of additions they would be to our 
society. They were never even 
mentioned at our table; or if allue 
ded to at all, it was in an epigram 
or asneer. There was a metaphy- 
sician, who often dined with us— 
Mr M‘Selphish, who was particular- 
ly eloquent in their dispraise. He 
used to contrast “ women as they 
are with what they ought to be;” 
and prove, in a most logical and 
convincing manner, that they were 
every thing that was bad and hate. 
ful. I thought that a man who used 
such prodigious words, and spoke 
with such authority, must be cor- . 
rect in his opinions. Sir Wilfred 
smiled when I expressed my senti- 
ments, and told me he was an ass. 
It is wonderful how the inexpe- 
rienced are misled by the loudness 
of a bray. 

I wrote an account of my mode 
of living to Ellersby. I described 
Sir Wilfred Seymour, and told how 
affectionately he had received me. 
My father’s silence led me of course 
to conclude that he approved of all 
that had occurred, and I entered 
with double zest into my new course 
of life. Among my companions 
there was one of the name of Max- 
well, with whom I formed a greater 
intimacy than with the others. He 
was more nearly of my own age, be- 
ing still a year or two under thirty. 
Our sentiments seemed almost in 
all things to accord. He was an 
enthusiast, and so was I; and yeta 
sort of false shame kept me from 
confessing the extraordinary nature 
of my education. I never ventured 
to hint to him in what an anchorite 
ignorance of the other sex I had 
been brought up; nor to express 
how anxious I was to be introduced 
to female society. He was elo- 
quent in his confessions of the su- 
periority I possessed, by having my 
feelings unblunted, as he called it, 
by an early intercourse with the 
world; but he never hinted that he 
was acquainted with the very un- 

F 





usual extent of my superiority. He 
appeared to know that I had led a 
very secluded life, but nothing more. 
Many people think they lead seclu- 
ded lives who visit with half a 
county. With them every place is 
a desert, and every house a hermi- 
tage that is distant ten miles from 
Almack’s. 

One morning, on going into Max- 
well’s apartments, I saw a lady 
closely veiled seated upon his sofa. 
I started on seeing her; and [kaew, 
from the burning of my cheeks, that 
I was discovering my unacquaint- 
ance with the world by a blush. 
Maxwell rose hurriedly to receive 
me. 

“ Lonsdale,” he said, “ I am hap- 
py to present you to my sister. 
Julia, you have heard me mention 
Mr Lonsdale ?” 

The lady bowed graciously; and 
after a short time, lifting up her 
veil, revealed to me a face sparkling 
with intelligence, and eyes so pier- 
cing in their expression, that I fairly 
quailed before them. When she 
saw me look down abashed by the 
Se of her gaze, she 
aughed merrily as if in triumph for 
her victory, and engaged me in con- 
versation. All this while I could 
not help feeling that the looks of 
Maxwell were fixed attentively 
on all my motions. I therefore 
exerted myself to conceal my em- 
barrassment, and I flattered myself 
I succeeded. After this meeting, I 
felt myself impelled to visit Max- 
well even oftener than before, and 
rarely had the misfortune to miss 
the society of his sister. Her gaiety 
and freedom amused me, and the 
kindness of her manners enchanted 
me. With every meeting her influ- 
ence grew, till ina very short period 
from our first introduction, I felt 
that she had my destiny in her hands. 
I often endeavoured to talk to Max- 
well about his sister, but he either 
answered so carelessly as to pro- 
voke me, or adroitly turned the con- 
versation to something else. 

One day Sir Wilfred and I were 
in the park. An open carriage was 
approaching, with coronetted panels, 
and a lady and a gentleman were 
seated within. Isaw in a moment 
that the lady was Julia Maxwell. 
As we passed each other, I could 
not resist the impulse, but kissed 
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my hand to her with the devotion of 
a true cavalier. To my amazement, 
she looked at me with a cold and 
haughty expression, as if she had 
never seen me. 

“ Edward!” saidSir Wilfred,“ who 
is that lady ?” 

I told him she was the sister of 
my friend Maxwell; and was on the 
point of confessing to him how mad- 
ly I was in love, but her extraordi- 
nary conduct, as well as a gloom on 
Sir Wilfred’s brow, restrained me. 

“Miss Maxwell?—my poor boy, 
I was wrong to send you into the 
world of London without a guide. 
But as the fault was mine, I will 
remedy it in time to prevent its con- 
sequences. Where was it you be. 
came acquainted with her ?”’ 

** At Maxwell’s chambers.” 

He sank into deep silence, which 
lasted for a long time: at last he 
said—*“ J will settle this for you. 
Maxwell has no sister.” 

* What!” I cried—but suddenly 
checking myself, leant back in the 
carriage and considered what I 
should do. Nothing more was said. 
We dined together as usual—and in 
the evening, on pretence of the 
Opera or the Theatre, I sallied forth 
to the apartments of my friend. He 
was from home when | arrived, but 
our intimacy licensed me to enter. 
When I had waited about an hour, 
during which I recalled every inci- 
dent of my acquaintance with the 
lady, the door was suddenly opened, 
and Maxwell, with two or three of 
our usual associates, came into the 
room amidst a burst of laughter. He 
started as he saw me standing di- 
rectly in front of him, calm and 
fixed. The laughter ceased, and 
our companions looked on as if ex- 
pecting something unusual. 

* Maxwell,” I said,—“ who is the 
lady I have met in your rooms ?” 

** Haven't I told you.” 

“Is she your sister ?” 

“Haven't you heard her call me 
brother?” 

“That is no answer to my ques- 
tion—and we do not part till you 
have answered it to my satisfac- 
tion.” 

“Really, Master Lonsdale, you 
are somewhat too inquisitive ; when 
you have associated a little longer 
with mEN, you will scarcely be so 
boyish as to pry into family secrets.” 
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“You are welcome,” I said—bit- 
ing my lip till the blood nearly came 
—*to your taunts upon my youth; 
but you shall satisfy me, neverthe- 
less, on the subject of my enquiry. 
Is Miss Julia Maxwell! your sister ?” 

“I refuse to answer.” 

“Then you are a villain—a das- 
tardly designing villain.” 

“Good. The boy has spirit.— 
Melford, will you settle this little 
point forme? Let it be as soon as 
may be.”’ 

Mr Melford accordingly stept for- 
ward, and, addressing me in the po- 
litest way possible, begged me to 
refer him to some friend. I ap- 
peasee nonplused at this: as indeed 

scarcely knew any one to whom I 
considered I had any right to look 
for assistance. Mr M‘Selphish, the 
telnet however, came to my 
aid. 

“Mr Lonsdale,” he said, “ philo- 
sophically considered, duelling may 
be said to be the action of unreflect- 
ing, and, indeed, of unintelligent crea- 
tures ; but as by the inductive pro- 
cess of reasoning we arrive at the 
conclusion, that none of the lower 
animals decide their differences of 
opinion by means of the pistol or 
sword, it follows that duelling, pro- 
perly viewed, is one of the privileges 
of humanity, and therefore is to be 
cultivated like the other endowments 
by which Providence has seen fit to 
discriminate us from the brutes. I 
therefore willingly accept the part 
of your assistant on this occasion, 
and will settle every thing, I hope, 
to your entire satisfaction. If you 
will wait for me at the Clarendon, I 
will bring you all the particulars.” 

I retired and left them to their. 
consultations. 

That Maxwell, mine own familiar 
friend in whom I trusted, should de- 
ceive me—thathe should try to invei- 
gle me into the toils of a person whom 
he had evidently presented to me in 
an assumed character; and that I 
should have been dupe enough never 
to have suspected the deceit, was a 
bitter subject to reflect upon. I do 
not know why it is, but I take the 
truth to be, that people, however 
much they hate and reprobate the 
deceiver, have a still lower opinion 
of the person who is deceived. I 
could not help feeling that Maxwell, 
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though guilty of conduct which 
proved that he was base and un- 
principled, had triumphed over one 
whose conduct was only the result 
of inexperience. And yetif any one 
had his choice between the two, 
who would not prefer the accusation 
of simplicity to that of dishonour ? 

Mr M‘Selphish joined me very 
soon. 

“ You shall meet him to-morrow,” 
he said, “ at daybreak. On analy- 
zing the principles which have guided 
your conduct, I think you are right.” 

“ Then she is not his sister ?’ 

“Oh no. I thought every body 
knew who Maxwell's Julia was. 
And as he wanted to get quit of her, 
an examination into his conduct will 
prove him to be right,” 

“ How, sir! How can we both be 
right ?” 

** Very easily. Philosophy is di- 
vided into two branches—the moral, 
or that by which we regulate our 
opinion of the actions of other peo- 

le—the intellectual, or that accord- 
ing to which we judge of our own. 
Now, you will perceive that accord« 
ing to the philosophy of morals, we 
hold his conduct to be infamous; 
and it is so. But by the rules of 
the intellectual, he holds himself to 
be perfectly correct, and he is so.” 

“What! in trying to make his 
friend marry his mistress ?” 

“Oh! certainly; even by the 
moral philosophy we are told to re- 
claim the erring; what so likely to 
have this effect as a comfortable 
marriage ?” 

“ He may think so,” I cried in a 
prodigious passion; “ but ”—— 

“ Ah, that’s the intellectual,” in- 
terrupted the philosopher. 

“ By Heavens! I consider his be- 
haviour the most atrocious I ever 
heard of.” 

“ Right—that’s the moral, or our 
view of the subject. Does Sir Wil- 
fred ea the circumstances ?” 

“ o 

“ Good; he might, perhaps, think 
your behaviour wrong.” 

“ How ! in resenting an insult such 
as that?” 

‘* His moral, you will observe, may 
be perhaps blunted by his intellec- 
tual. You know, of course, that Sir 
Wilfred” 

* What?” 
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“ Has a sister.” 

“ He has none, sir; atleast I have 
never heard of such a relation.” 

« Oh !—still, philosophically con- 
sidered, the non-hearing of a thing 
of that sort is almost a conclusive 
argument in its favour.” 

“Mr M‘Selphish, you have been 
excessively kind to me this evening, 
but I beg you to understand that I 
do not at all perceive what is your 
meaning.” 

“ Very likely—you have not stu- 
died philosophy. Will you have the 
truth? Sir Wilfred has just such a 
sister as Maxwell, and we have also 
heard that his intention as to dispo- 
sing of her is the same.” 

“The man that has the audacity 
to hint at such a thing, lies—if ’twere 
my brother I would make him eat 
his words.” 

“Tam not your brother; there- 
fore, logically, your threat can have 
no reference to me. But it is true; 
and more, she resides in his house.” 

I sat still in silence, hesitating 
whether to hear more or to knock 
down the slanderer before he had 
time to utter another syllable. He 
went on— 

“ But patience. Time, the inno- 
vator, is also the revealer. If before 
a month from this time you are not 
convinced of the truth of what I say, 
I will give you such satisfaction as 
you shall demand.” 

“ That Sir Wilfred has a—a sister?” 

He nodded. 

“ And that he designs her as a 
wife for me?” 

* Just so. I take my station upon 
both the horns; but, in the mean 
time, let us settle this affair with 
Maxwell.” 

We separated shortly after. I pro- 
ceeded straight home to St James’s 
Square, and lay awake all night, 
tormented with the remembrance of 
the air of certainty with which 
M‘Selphish spoke of the designs of 
Sir Wilfred. ‘“ Should this be so,” 
I thought,— should Sir Wilfred, 
who has been so kind, so parental, 
be indeed villain enough to medi- 
tate such a thing, then let this short 
visit to the world be my last. _Wel- 
come again the gloomy loneliness of 
Ellersby ; nay, welcome the bullet 
of my antagonist, so that it frees me 
from the contemplation of so much 
wickedness and deceit.” 
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The next morning we met as our 
seconds had appointed. I was 
wounded rather severely in the 
shoulder, and fainted from loss of 
blood. When I came to myself, I 
was in my ownroom at Sir Wilfred’s, 
and heard a consultation going on 
between M‘Selphish and the sur- 
geon, who was arranging his instru- 
ments to extract the ball. 

“ You will perceive, sir,” said 
M‘Selphish, that nature has implant- 
ed no feeling in the human mind 
with the intention of leaving it un- 
employed. The most powerful of 
these is that by which we are led to 
secure our own safety. Now, tell 
me sincerely whether there is any 
risk in awaiting the chances of this 
young gentleman’s recovery?” 

“ Risk? sir,” said the surgeon— 
? ~ you mean to askif he is in dan- 

er ” 

“It amounts to that—but by the 
manner in which you have enun- 
ciated the proposition you make him 
the principal party interested in 
your reply. Now, that is manifestly 
wrong. If he had asked the ques- 
tion it might naturally enough have 
been supposed that your response 
should have been directed primarily 
to the state of his bodily health ;— 
but as I was the person who made 
the interrogation, you will see that 
my situation was the first object of 
my consideration. His recovery is, 
of course, a primary matter to him ; 
—but with me it is secondary—the 
first and nearest matter to me being 
simply this,—am I called on, accord- 
ing to the philosophical doctrines of 
self- preservation, to elope till his 
recovery is a matter of absolut» cer- 
tainty—or is it an absolute certainty 
already ?” 

The surgeon, who had been occu- 
pied with his preparations during 
this harangue, now approached me 
to apply his instruments; I drew 
back, and said, as firmly as I could, 
“Let Sir Wilfred Seymour be called. 
Mr M‘Selphish, let me not detain 
you. Thank you, and farewell.” 

“ Softly; I have made an enquiry 
of my surgical friend here, which is 
of momentous interest to me—but, 
indeed, the safest plan will be to 
accept Maxwell’s invitation to ac- 
company him and Melford for a six 
week’s cruise in his yacht; by that 
time your fate will be decided one 
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way or other, and we can regulate 
our proceedings accordingly. We 
shall get off, I hope, very easily, as 
I can testify that every thing was 
done in the most fair and honour- 
able manner. If you live, you will 
remember that a month will satisfy 
your doubts.” As he said this he 
left the room, and I was heartily 
glad to be quit of such an incarna- 
tion of selfishness and prose. 

The operation was performed ; 
the bandages applied, and the wound 
declared not dangerous before Sir 
Wilfred appeared. When I opened 
my eyes, after a deep sleep, which 
I owed to the opiate I had taken, 
Oe ae sitting by the side of my 

ed. 


** You have commenced your ca- 
reer well,” he said, with a melan- 
choly smile. “ A duel about a lady 
before you have been six weeks in 
town gives the best augury of your 
future fame.” 

“It was wrong; I know it was 
wrong,” I replied; ‘ but I had been 
deceived—and insulted—and’”— 

“ And now you are wounded. 
Of course you are deceived no 
longer?” 

“ At any rate,” I said, fixing my 
eye upon him to watch if my words 
had any effect, ‘‘I shall not be so 
easily deceived in future. It is 
enough to be once taken in by an 
adventurer, in the disguise of the 
sister of a friend.” 

* You are right,” he said, without 
changing a muscle of his counte- 
nance; “if this duel shall have 
taught you experience, the wound 
will not be too high a price for the 
lesson.” 

His manner was so kind—his at- 
tentions so unremitting, and his 
sentiments so pure and dignified, 
that I felt my indignation rise higher 
and higher every hour against the 
wretch who had dared to slander 
him with his suspicions. 

In about a week I was allowed to 
spend some hours of every day on 
the sofa in my own apartment; still 
very weak, and owing almost all the 
sleep I obtained to opiates. On 
seeing me so far recovered, Sir 
Wilfred had told me that he was 
under the necessity of being absent 
for some time on business, which he 
had delayed on account of my acci- 
dent. But, with books, which I was 
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now able to read, and my own re- 
flections, the time did not hang very 
heavy on my hands. 

One day, when I had sunk into 
the dreamy kind of slumber which 
opium sometimes produces, I 
thought I perceived my door to 
open, and the figure of a young girl, 
dressed in a style I had never seen 
before, glide with a noiseless foot- 
step through the room. I was in 
such a half-awake, half-conscious 
state, from the languor of recent 
illness, and the narcotic drug, that I 
did not know whether the apparition 
was real, or the creation of my sleep. 
Whichever it was, 1 watched the 
intruder. A long hood, projecting a 
great way in front of the face, ren- 
dered the features invisible, unless 
when you caught a full-front view, 
and then they were so darkened by 
the drapery as not to be very distinct. 
Her figure was light and graceful, 
and the elegance of her motions 
could not be hid even by the long 
white robe, which was tied in at the 
waist by a twisted silk cord, and left 
to flow loosely down to the feet. 
Round her neck was arosary. She 
walked towards a bookstand, at the 
farther end of the room, without 
noticing me, and after a short and 
ineffectual search for the volume 
she wanted, was about to retire in 
the same vision-like way she had 
entered. But I placed myself be- 
tween her and the door. She started 
visibly when she perceived me; but 
uttered no sound; only pulling the 
hood more completely over her fea- 
tures than before. She stood before 
me with her head bowed low and 
her hands meekly folded across her 
chest. And now that I had debarred 
her exit, I did not know how to 
begin a conversation. At last I said, 
“ You were searching for a book, 
madam. Will you let me help you 
to discover it?” 

“ It is useless, monsieur,” she said, 
in a very sweet, and somewhat fo- 
reign accent. “I believe the books 
I wanted are removed. Let me retire, 
I pray you; my absence will be 
noticed.” 

“ Andwhither would you retire? 
And who would notice your ab- 
sence?” 

“Let me go—let me go.—I shall 
be chidden for my delay.” 

“ Nay, first satisfy my curiosity,” 








I replied, “ and I promise you a free 
passage. Do you live in this house ?” 

“TI do.” 

“ And who will chide you if you 
stay a moment longer ?” 

“T have no right to answer that.” 

*“ Then, by Heavens,” I said, “I 
will make the discovery myself.” 

“Tt will be better for us all if you 
do not make the attempt. Sir Wil- 
fred will not forgive it.” 

* Sir Wilfred!” I said, my con- 
versation with M‘Selphish rushing 
into my mind. “I have a problem 
to solve, and this hour shall see me 
satisfied. Where you go I follow.” 
She seemed to see that farther 
speech was useless, so, bending her 
head more lowly than before, she 
glided past me, and I followed 
through several passages, then up 
some steps, through a long corridor, 
at the end of which she gently 
opened a heavy oaken door. On 
getting within the door I found my- 
self in a dark passage, which twisted 
first to one hand, then to another; 
and at the last turning, a velvet 
curtain, tucked up at one end, ad- 
mitted me into an apartment, to 
which the light was introduced 
through a very lofty window of 
stained glass of the darkest colours. 
The room was so sombre, that for 
some time I could see the furniture 
very indistinctly. At last, when my 
eye got accustomed to the gloom, I 
perceived my guide standing reve- 
rently, with her arms still folded 
over her breast, at the side of an- 
other figure, which was kneeling 
before a table covered with red vel- 
vet, at the farther end of the room. 
Both were silent; and the head of the 
kneeling figure was bent over the 
table, and her hands spread out and 
clasped together, as we see in the 
pictures of humility and supplication. 

She rose, at last, to her feet, and 
I felt awe-struck and embarrassed 
by the sight of such_a commanding 
figure, and a consciousness of the 
awkwardness of my situation. Her 
dress was the same as that of my 
visitor, only the tallness of the figure 
gave it a still finer effect. 

“ Eulalie,” she said, without turn- 
ing round, “ the volume—hast thou 
brought it to me?” 

* Alas, madam, it is not there. Sir 
Wilfred has removed the furniture 
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from the apartment; and a stranger” 
—she hesitated. 

“ In this house |—a stranger? How 
dare Sir Wilfred Seymour admit a 
stranger without giving me notice of 
his intention ?” 

“ Sir Wilfred, madam, is from 
home. He had been absent a week 
when we arrived.” 

“‘ And the stranger—who is he?” 

“ Madam, I know not who he is. 
He is here.” — 

“Here!” cried the lady, in an 
impassioned voice—and, turning 
round, she moved two or three steps 
towards the place where I stood. 
Then, suddenly stopping short, and 
throwing the heod, which concealed 
her features back upon her shoul- 
ders, she stood with her eyes earnest- 
ly fixed upon my face, and her 
whole figure stiff and rigid, as if she 
had suddenly been hardened into 
stone. Her features, even though 
they were at this moment moulded 
into the expression of fear, and al- 
most of horror, were exquisitely 
feminine. Her lips partly opened, 


her head slightly protruded, and her 
arms held out before her, together 
with the fixed and glassy expression 


of her eyes, gave me the impression 
of a sybil about to give forth her 
oracles. “ Thou hast come to me, 
then, at last,” she said, “ to upbraid 
me with the miseries I have caused 
thee. Know’st thou not how fear- 
fully they have been revenged ? 
Hear me—hear me, Edward, before 
thy curse is spoken. I have wept; 
I have mourned. I have repented.— 
Is it allin vain? In vain that Ihave 
wasted my years in sorrow ;—for- 
saken the world—forgotten my am- 
bition? Speak! say, at least, that 
thou forgivest me.” She clasped 
her hands together as she said this, 
and gazed on me so piteously, com- 
passion, no less than astonishment, 
kept me silent. 

“ Edward Lonsdale!” she re- 
sumed, “is thy heart so changed 
that thou hast no pity upon me. Pity! 
—ay, even so, for pride is van- 
quished now. At your feet, upon 
my knees ”"— 

“ Nay, madam; compose your- 
self,” said the young girl, who was 
still enveloped in her hood. ‘‘ This 
gentleman is a stranger. He knows 
you not. Ob, sir,” she said, turning 
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to me, “ pray leave us—forget this, 
I will explain it all. I will come to 
you to-morrow. Come, madam, 
support yourself on me.” She mo- 
tioned me to retire; and the lady 
seemed now unconscious of my pre- 
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sence, though her eye was still 
intently fixed on me. I glided 
noiselessly behind the curtain, and 
heard a heavy fall, accompanied by 
a slight scream, as its drapery closed 
behind me. 


Cuaprter II. 


Next day, my heart was busy 
with many thoughts, The scene I 
had witnessed was the more inex- 
plicable the more I reflected upon 
it. The excitement my appearance 
had produced—the majestic figure 
of the recluse—the tones of her 
voice so thrilling and impressive— 
and all this, so like the fiction of a 
romance, occurring in the every- 
day world of London, struck 
me as something so extraordinary, 
that I was determined to discover 
the mystery, even at the risk of 
incurring Sir Wilfred’s displeasure. 
I was half inclined to hope that my 
- of the former day would re- 

eem the promise she had made me, 
and would come to me to give me 
an explanation of the adventure; but 
then the promise had been given at 
so hurried a moment, and so evi- 
dently for the purpose of getting 
quit of an intruder, that there 
was little likelihood of its fulfil- 
ment,—and I came to the reso- 
lution of boldly presenting myself 
at the door of the oratory, and ma- 
king the discovery for myself. AsI 
lay musing upon these plans and 
occurrences, I heard a sweet clear 
voice at the door of my apartment 
say, “Signor, I am here.” I was 
startled at the sound, for I had heard 
no one enter the room. I started 
from the sofa, and standing in the 
same meek attitude as before, with 
her head bent down, and hands 
clasped together, I saw my yester- 
day’s acquaintance—her features 
still concealed by the drapery of her 
hood. I led her to the sofa. 

“ Yesterday,” she said, “I pro- 
mised to explain the causes of what 
you saw—I ask you now to excuse 
me from performing my promise.” 

“You ask me more. than I can 
grant,” Lanswered. “I think from 
my own name being mentioned, and 
the questions that were addressed to 
me, I have some right to have my 
curiosity gratified.” 

“Then your name is Edward 
Lonsdale ?” she said. 


** It is.” 

“ And you were born at Ellers- 
by?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then the Lady Alice was right 
—only attimes she lets her imagina- 
tion acquire the mastery. She has 
had many sorrows, but she struggles 
against the remembrances of them 
nobly.” 

“ May I see her,” I said; “ may I 
answer her, myself, any question 
she may please to ask me?” 

“* No—but she bade me say to you, 
the time may come when she will 
tell you all—not now.” 

“ All what? Am Jin any way con- 
cerned in her history ?” 

“| know not. I but repeat to you 
the words she told me.” 

“ But then, yourself ?—your name 
is Eulalie ?” 

“ Tt is.” 

“ And have you no other name 
than Eulalie ? ” 

‘** The Lady Alice calls me by no 
other.” 

“ You are her—her—” I hesitated 
—“ attendant ?” 

“Her friend,’ she replied, I 
thought with a proud toss of the 
head. 

“ What an abominable headdress 
you wear, Eulalie.” 

She laughed. 

** Never was such a rascally in- 
vention to excite curiosity as those 
long masks—so there is no way, 
Eulalie, of seeing within them.” 

‘“* No— they were meant to shut 
out the naughty world from our 
sight.” 

* Nonsense! the world is a very 


delightful world, I can assure you. 
I myself have only seen what it is 
within this month, and I would not 


wrap myself in the cold dark 
‘hood’ of Ellersby—and keep my 
eyes shut to it; no, nothing should 
tempt me.” 

“Is the world, indeed, so plea- 
sant? The Lady Alice says it is 
full of briers.” 

“ Of roses, she means. You can 
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have no idea what a delightful place 
it is—such spirit ; such amusement. 
Ah—Eulalie—what a foolish thing 
it is to keep your lovely face muffled 
up all your lifetime in a long hood 
like this.” 

“ Oh! Iam not to be muffled up 
all my lifetime ;—in one year more 
I shall leave off the habit.” 

“In a year—a year is a prodi- 
giously long time, Eulalie. Won't 
you just lift it up for a moment 
now ?” 

** No—I have vowed.” 

“ What! vowed to keep your eyes 
closed upon the world?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Bat you don’t mean to keep 
them closed upon me. I am not the 
world, so you may throw back your 
hood without any infringement of 
your vow.” 

“* No—but the Lady Alice says we 
shall all meet agaiun—my year will 
then have expired—and we shall 
compare our impressions of the 
world together. I can’t believe there 
is nothing in it but briers.” 

“But where are we to meet.—Did 
the Lady Alice tell you that?” 

“* No—but she says we are certain 
to come together—so what matter is 
it where—here—or in Italy—or at 
Ellersby ” 

** Faugh! don’t mention the horrid 
place.” 

“Do you not like to live there, 
then?” 

“ Not alone, Eulalie; it might, per- 
haps, be very different if” —— 

“ Ah! now I must leave you—in- 
trude on us no more—you will only 
make her miserable ?” 

“ Her miserable?” I said; “and 
you, Eulalie, will seeing me again 
make you miserable ?” 

“1 will tell you when we meet. 
Adieu” —and with a light and noise- 
less step, she tript out of the apart- 
ment. 

When Sir Wilfred returned, I was 
perfectly convalescent. I knew not 
whether he suspected any thing of 
what had occurred in his absence, 
but there seemed a weight upon his 
—_ which he struggled in vain to 
shake off. Our parties went on as 


usual. ButI was now totally changed. 
I had no wish to mingle in society— 
the recollection of Eulalie was suf- 
ficient—especially as that was indis- 
solubly connected with the hopes of 
meeting her again, Even the Lady 
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Alice was a secondary object in my 
thoughts. If | remembered any thing 
at all about her extraordinary beha- 
viour, I concluded that it was the re- 
suit of a highly wrought imagination, 
and that the malady to which Eula- 
lie had alluded made her attach 
some chimerical importance to my 
name, which [ had no doubt had been 
mentioned to her by Sir Wilfred. 
All this time I never ventured to ine 
trude upon their privacy. No allu- 
sion was made by my host to the fact 
of their being under his roof, and, as 
I have said before, Sir Wilfred’s 
manners, though kind and conciliat- 
ing, were yet so dignified and even 
formal, that he effectually checked 
any inclination I might have felt to 
commence a conversation upon the 
subject. It must be remembered I 
was then only twenty ; totally igno- 
rant of the world, unless to the ex- 
tent of information which I had ac- 
quired within the two last months; 
that there was a degree of romance 
particularly captivating to the mind 
of youth, in the mode of my intro- 
duction to Eulalie ; and it will not be 
wondered at that though I had never 
seen her features, I was persuaded 
she was beautiful—and in short, that 
I loved her with all the fervency of 
a first attachment. That she was 
eminently graceful and exquisitely 
formed, not even that shrouding dra- 
pery could conceal, and her voice 
80 thrillingly sweet, that I found it 
impossible to believe but that the 
lips must be lovely too. But what 
was she? She was evidently not the 
Lady Alice’s servant, as I at first had 
supposed—in my ignorance of the 
respect paid to seniority among the 
members of the same sisterhood. She 
was young; with the prettiest hand 
in the world, and a foot that Cinder- 
ella might have envied. I relied, 
though, when I reflected upon it, I 
did not well know why, on the Lady 
Alice’s declaration, or prophecy, 
whichever it might be, that we were 
doomed to meet again, and I resolved 
to arm myself with patience, and to 
remain constant to the creature who 
had first enchained me. How little 
one knows of his own heart! or of 
the thousand snares that are laid for 
it. A nameless girl, whose very fea- 
tures were unknown, had but a poor 
chance of success against the high 
and courtly beauties it was after- 
wards my lot to encounter; and if I 
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worshipped at another shrine and 
forgot poor Eulalie, I have no other 
excuse to offer than that I continued 
constant to her as long as I possibly 
could. Summer was now approach- 
ing, and as five or six hundred peo- 
ple retired for a few months to the 
country, it was unanimously agreed 
that during their absence, London 
should be declared in a state of ab- 
solute emptiness. It was accordingly 
pronounced a desert, and the other 
million and a half who crowded its 
streets were left to the horrors of 
solitude. Sir Wilfred, who now 
acted inall respects as my guardian, 
guide, and friend, called me ene day 
into his study, and after a pause of 
considerable embarrassment, said to 
me, “I saw your father, Edward, in 
my last absence from town, and he 
thinks it is now time for you to pur- 
sue your travels.” 

‘*T am ready whenever he pleases,” 
I said, “ I fear my stay here has been 
too much prolonged.” 

“I regret, I assure you, that I must 
lose your society so soon. You are 


now at last starting into the world. 
While here you have not been entire- 
ly left to yourself. You will now 


have no one to advise you.” 

I sat erect in my chair, feeling at 
the moment that I needed no one’s 
advice. Perhaps Sir Wilfred dived 
into my thoughts, for he said, “ You 
are very easily imposed on, Edward; 
and it is perhaps right that one so 
young should not be fenced in against 
the artifices of the world with doubts 
and suspicions. These are the old 
man’s heritage. But at the same 
time don’t let your heart or feelings 
run away with you. Don’t fall a 
victim to the first bright eyes and 
ruby lips you meet with.” 

“There is no danger of that,” I 
said ; “ my heart takes no notice ei- 
ther of lips or eyes.” 

“ Hem—time will show whether 
you are such a stoic as you fancy. 
Others, who had quite as much self- 
confidence as you have, have been 
deceived. Did your father ever tell 
you any of the incidents of his 
youth?” 

“< Never, sir.” 

“ No! then I do not know that I 
have any right to let you into what 
he may consider his secrets. But this 
I may tell you, to explain why I as- 
sume to myself the right of taking so 
much interest in your fortunes. ’Tis 
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five-and-twenty years ago since your 
father and I, who had been intimate 
from our childhood, left the univer- 
sity to make the tour of Europe. 
Both of us were wild and thought- 
less. Your father was the gayest and 
lightest-hearted creature that ever 
thought life was butaholiday. Well 
—we travelled and saw many scenes. 
Lonsdale was very handsome, and 
his manners made him the favourite 
wherever he went. But though he 
was courted and caressed, his heart 
never seemed touched by all the 
smiles and glances that were lavish- 
ed on him. He hada secret which 
he foolishly kept from me. He loved 
my sister. Their love, I believe, was 
mutual, though Helen was one of 
those foes to their own happiness 
who are too proud to show to others, | 
or even tothe object of it, an attach- 
ment which is consuming their own 
hearts. It seems she hid her real 
feelings from Lonsdale so eifectual- 
ly, that he only knew he was liked 
as the friend and companion of her 
brother, but never had the vanity, as 
he would have thought, to believe that 
he was loved. She was volatile and 
haughty, and talked of grandeur and 
ambition in all her plans, whereas 
there never was a woman more qua- 
lified, if she had only given the real 
tenderness of her nature fair play, 
to be the most domestic and affec- 
tionate of wives. He also was proud 
—he thought he was despised, or, 
at all events, that a nobler rival was 
preferred. All this time they both 
kept me ignorant of their feelings. 
Lonsdale at last was driven nearly 
mad. It is an old story I am telling 
you, for how often has it happened, 
how often will it happen again! A 
want of confidence made two people 
miserable. There was a false friend, 
too, who alienated them more and 
more by reports of attachments in 
other quarters. Lonsdale married 
another, though his heart was only 
Helen’s. She, in a year or two, out 
of pique or vanity, married also. 
Then, by some means or other which 
I have no time, or indeed uo heart 
to tell you—they found out how 
miserably they had both been de- 
ceived. They met—and after that 
you know the misanthrope your fa- 
ther has become—and I have long 
lost my sister. You will travel over 
the same ground we travelled. Let 
your father’s fate be a warning to 
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you; and if you feel any affection 
for one person more than another, 
as you value your own happiness 
or my friendship, let me know of it 
at once.” He paused, and I was on 
the point of telling him about Eulalie. 
But I reflected how absurd he would 
think my behaviour, and a sense of 
the silliness of my conduct in bein 
taken with a lady whose face I ha 
never seen, and a dread of forfeit- 
ing Sir Wilfred’s good opinion kept 
me silent. 

“ But enough of these recollec- 
tions,” he resumed; “ you will re- 
turn to me when you are tired of 
travelling. You recall so vividly, 
when I look on you, the days of my 
greatest happiness, and the two per- 
sons who were dearest to me upon 
earth—who might have been hap- 
py, and who would have been happy 
had it not been their own fault— 
that I claim you as if you were 
Lonsdale restored to me. You will 
come to me again?” 

It was in this way we parted, and 
I did not see Sir Wilfred again for 

ears. 

Paris and all its gaieties, into which 
I entered with the alacrity to be ex- 
pected from my years, did not de- 
tain me long. I had had my lesson, 
and was armed against the world. 
T lounged through Europe, spending 
a month at a time wherever there 
was temptation enough to detain 
me, and lingered on my way at the 
many delicious towns and villages 
that presented themselves to me in 
“ the land where the poet’s eye and 
the painter’s hand are most divine ;” 
in the only country where mere ex- 
istence is a positive enjoyment—in 
the classic land of Italy. At last I 
made my entrance into Rome. There 
is no use in any one’s attempting to 
describe it. All civilized people, 
who have never even moved from 
home, know its appearance as well 
as if they had lived in it all their 
days. They have this advantage, 
besides, that it appears to their ima- 
ginations clothed in the solemnity 
of the city of the Scipios and the 
Caesars, without the degrading re- 
alities which present themselves at 
every turn, of monks and their fan- 
tastic processions—ridiculous relics, 
and flirting monseignors. A month 
passed away delightfully in sighing, 
or attempting to sigh, amid the ruins 
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of the Coliseum; roaming amon 

the enchanted groves of Tivoli—an 

all the other amusements which Ro- 
man visitors consider indispensable. 
At last I bethought me of the letter 
to the father Caroglio, which I had 
received on my departure from 
Ellersby. On making enquiries as 
to his residence, I was directed to 
the house of Lord Clan-Carrol, with 
whom he resided, whether in the 
capacity of friend or confessor my 
informant could not tell. And thi- 
ther accordingly I went. On asking 
for the father, I was shown into a 
room called the library, which, how- 
ever, was very scantily furnished 
with books ; and sitting at a table on 
which was a bottle and a glass— 
the latter, I must do him the justice 
to say, was particularly small—I be- 
held the gentleman of whom I was 
in search. He was a tall jolly-look« 
ing man, with that unmistakeable 
twinkle of the eye, and curl of the 
rather prominent lips, which tell to 
the veriest stranger in a moment, 
that the possessor of them is an 
Irishman. This was a surprise to 
me. However, I presented my 
letter, and waited quietly till he 
should have perused it. This, how- 
ever, he seemed in no hurry to do. 

“| just want to know, young gen- 
tleman, can’t you tell me what’s in 
this letter, and save one all the trou- 
ble of reading it. May I ask your 
name by way of a beginning?” 

I told him. 

When he heard it, he threw the 
letter on the table, sprang up, and 
seizing me by both shoulders, gazed 
earnestly into my face.—“ Ould Ed- 
ward Lonsdale’s son of Ellersby— 
Och! by the powers, this is charmin’ 
—ye'll take a glass of this cordial— 
I wish it were real potheen, but these 
Romans, poor devils, never heard 
of such a thing as Inneshown.” 

“ This man,” I thought, “ a com- 
panion of my misanthropic father 
and the graceful Sir Wilfred! There 
must surely be some mistake.” But 
Caroglio proceeded. 

“ Somebody tould me your father 
was terribly changed, and had grown 
as sour as a vinegar-cruet. Oh! the 
fun we three had together, to be 
sure;—he and I, and your uncle 
Seymour.” 

“My uncle Seymour, sir?” I 
cried in astonishment. 
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“ Ay, to be sure—young Wilfred 
—a pretty fellow, I can tell you, he 
was in his day; and pretty pickings 
there would have been in the way of 
absolutions, if he had belonged to 
our Church. Misericordia,—amen!” 
Hereupon the worthy divine sighed, 
and helped himself to another cor 
dial. 

“ You talked, sir,’ I said, “ as if 
you thought Sir Wilfred Seymour 
were my uncle.” 

“Did 1? Then if he isn’t, he 
ought to have been, for your father 
should have married his sister; and 
then, you see, you would have been 
his nephew, just as I said. But, now 
that I think about it,—one’s mimery 
begins to fail with so many pater- 
nosters—Miss Seymour married my 
lord’s brother. Ah, it’s an ould story. 
I recollect being prodigiously sorry 
for it at the time. You ought to have 
been my cousin, you rogue you.” 

*T am sorry to have missed so 
great an advantage. But how could 
that have happened ?” 

“ Why, young Clan-Carrol was 
my uncle’s wife’s son. And if you 
had been the son, as you ought to 
be, of my aunt’s son’s wife, the 
divil’s in’t if all the genealogers in 


Munster could make you out to be 


any thing but my cousin.” 

“ | think, father, you are confusing 
the pedigrees. I understood you to 
say, that Miss Seymour, instead of 
being married to my father, became 
the wife of your cousin, Lord Clan- 
Carrol.” 

“ Exactly ; you have it now. But 
instead of doing the thing that was 
right, you see, your father went off 
in a huff, and married some lady or 
other in England, who soon died. 
And Helen also went off in a huff, 
and married Clan-Carroll, and he 
soon died. But, before all this dying, 
there was no end of mischief;—what 
with fighting jewels, and breaking 
hearts, and turning hermits, and go- 
ing into nunneries—Oh ! ‘twould be 
a pretty story to cry over. Won't 
you take just a thimbleful ?” 

“ And did Lord Clan- Carrol leave 
no children ?” 

“Neither chick nor child, except 
a daughter, which is as good as no- 
thing, for ye see the title does not 
go in the female branch—but for all 
that she’s a real Clan-Carrol every 
inch of her. ’Twould take the Pope 
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himself and half-a-dozen cardinals 
to exorcise the divil out of her eyes. 
But you shall see her—you’ll dine 
with us to-day. I take charge of all 
this family. Poor Clan-Carrol’s a 
good easy creature, but he kuows 
nothing about the care of his cellars. 

* You are very kind.” , 

‘“*T mean to be so, I assure ye. 
You seem to hesitate as if ye scarcely 
knew whether I had a right to bid 
you pull your chair in. Now Ill 
tell you—l was born—Lord knows 
when—but it’s a good many years 
ago, and nothing particular that I 
can think of happened, till I was 
told one day, when I was about four- 
and-twenty years of age, that a set 
of rascals, who had amused them- 
selves by putting little bits of paper 
into my hand, had taken possession 
of my estate, and sould ali the fur- 
niture out of my house; and be- 
sides all this, that I owed them 
money enough to build a pyramid. 
This was very unpleasant,—but there 
was no help for it,—so, after break- 
ing every bone in our family attor- 
ney’s skin, I took ship from old Ire- 
land, and made the grand tour of 
Europe, a8 in those days it was in- 
cumbent on every man of fortune to 
do. Then it was I became intimate 
with your father and Sir Wilfred— 
my Cousin Clan-Carrol was very 
kind to me—and things were going 
on most brilliantly, till all that mis- 
chief broke out, as I was telling ye, 
about murders, and love, and a great 
deal else beside. Then, when Clan- 
Carrol married Miss Seymour, I was 
more useful than ever—then he 
died, and left me in his will, with 
the rest of the property, to his bro- 
ther;—so then, as it was time for 
us all to turn serious, I became fa. 
ther confessor to the household,— 
and cellar keeper—and major domo 
—and just by way of pleasing them 
Romans, poor divils, and getting 
quit of the correspondence of a set 
of rapparees that were always writ- 
ing to me about bills and debts, and 
other sublunary affairs, I made a 
sort of change upon my name, and 
called myself Father Theodosius 
Caroglio, instead of Teddy O’Car- 
rol. So, you see, if you don’t come 
and dine with us to-day, I’ll consider 
it leaze-majesty against the memory 
of my friendship with your father.” 
I could no longer resist his presss 
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ing invitation, and accordingly pre- 
sented myself at dinner-time at the 
house of Lord Clan- Carrol. 

Lord Clan-Carrol and the lady 
who sat beside him were so exces- 
sively like each other, that it was 
impossible to mistake their relation- 
ship. Both were very tall and very 
thin ;—and the lady—Lady Lucinda 
O’Carrol—had that peculiar expres- 
sion which betrays the victims of 
deafness, even before you have made 
experiment of their defect. Father 
Caroglio introduced me with a long 
flourish of trumpets; and it was evi- 
dent from the expressions of his 
lordship, that I had been the theme 
of conversation before my arrival. 
To my amazement, Lord Clan-Car- 
rol thought it necessary to make me 
a set speech, and tell me that he 
should never cease to feel grateful 
to me for being the means of his ob- 
taining the Clan-Carrol title and 
estates. This I could by no means 
understand; but, as Lady Lucinda 
caught some portions of his address, 
she perceived that I had rendered 
some wonderful service to the fa- 
mily, and treated me with all the 
consideration in her power. Un- 
fortunately, her mode of showing 
this was by bestowing all her conver- 
sation upon me. I took her in to 
dinner; and, when we were just 
sitting down, there glided noiseless- 
ly into the room, and took her place 
on my other side, a young lady with 
so much beauty, mingled with so 
much playful archness in the ex- 
pression of her face, that I was cap- 
tivated with her appearance at once. 
She was never introduced on her 
entrance, but sat quietly down with- 
out saying a word. Caroglio’s live- 
liness seemed exhausted, and he 
was silent. His lordship, who, to 
my humble apprehension, seemed 
little better than an idiot, devoured 
his food without wasting his breath 
in any other occupation, and the La- 
dy Lucinda kept on in the same per- 
petual strain, without either attend- 
ing to any thing I said, or giving me 
the opportunity of addressing my 
neighbour on the other side. If she 
had been Empress of Rome in the 
days of the most despotic of the 
Ceesars, she could not have spoken 
of the city with a greater appear- 
ance of being the proprietor of every 


part of it. 
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“ And you are delighted, of course, 
with our cathedral of St Peters—we 
are quite proud of it here. —You are 
a Catholic of course?—ah, so I[ 
thought,” she said, never minding 
my denial; “it’s the ouldest religion 
any where to be found, and we of 
the ould blood ought to encourage 
it. Was your father a monk, Mr 
Longkail?—oh, dear me, how shock- 
ed I am!—but your mother surely 
was a nun—ah, that’s worse than 
the other. But there is something, 
I know, in the history of your pa- 
rents. Father Theodosius was tell- 
ing me of it before dinner.—What 
was it? do tell.” 

I excused myself from indulging 
in family gossip as well as I could. 

“ What does he say, Father Ted?” 
said Lady Lucinda.« 

“Faith, it's not very easy to make 
out what he says.—But he wants to 
know if you’ve heard lately from Sir 
Murtagh O'Neill ?” 

“Do you koow Sir Murtagh, Mr 
Longtail? charming man, with such 
a delicious voice.” 

“I haven’t the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Ah! what does be say, Father 
Ted?” 

“ He says that the last time he 
saw Sir Murtagh was when he was 
on his way to Gretna Green with 
the ould grocer’s widdy I used to 
tell you such queer tales about.” 

This piece of information had the 
delightful effect of making the old 
lady silent for a few minutes, which I 
took advantage of, and addressed 
myself to my beautiful neighbour. 

‘* Have you heard the adorable 


Torcelli in the newly licensed 
opera ?” I said. 
“Not I. We hear nothing here. 


But that isn’t the information you 
want. Aren’t you dying to have 
some one to join you in a hearty 
laugh at this most absurd com- 
pany ?” 

“ Hush!” 

* Oh, never fear my aunt and 
uncle ;—and, as to Father Ted, he 
will be delighted to join us, if we 
promise not to include him among 
our butts.” 

“ Come, then, let us laugh.” 

“ Ay, but Lady Lucinda has eyes, 
though she has no ears. We must 
laugh with Jugubrious faces.” 

“ Well, lam looking most edify- 
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ingly dismal. Who is your uncle’s 
niece?” 

“ Meaning me? Oh! that has no- 
a to do with the ridiculous.” 

“It has a great deal to do with the 
interesting. None of them had the 
good feeling to introduce us.” 

* Let us doit now, then,” said my 
companion; “shall I begin? You 
must know that my name here is 
Niece O’Carrol, and that I have a 
right to it—that I have not been here 
mr and am already heartily tired 
of it.” 

Lord Clan.Carrol here interrupted 
our conversation. 

“Tam not in the habit—am I, 
Ted ?—of making longspeeehes. In 
fact, I can’t do it—can I, Ted ?—at 
least I don’t think I could if I tried. 
No! short, and straight tothe purpose 
is my way—isn’t it, Ted O’Carrol ? 
One thing ata time is my motto. So, 
you'll observe, I never speak at 
dinner-time —do I, Teddy ? — but 
after it, I am about to say a few 
words—but they shall be very few, 
and clear, and distinct—won’t they, 
Cousin Ted? I’ve been thinking all 
the time I was eating that Perigord 
pie—capital pie, wasn’t it, Teddy ? 
—what a confoundedly handsome 
thing in you it was not to be my 
brother’s son—I should never have 
a you if you had—should I, 
Ted O’Carrol, you dumb beast? 
What an escape I made to be sure! 
—but as it is all owing to the late 
Clan- Carrol] having a daughter, why, 
all I can say is, Mr Lonsdale—you 
have dropt your wine-glass, Niece 
O’Carrol —that I am_ particularly 
obliged to you for being the son of 
your father, and not my elder bro- 
ther’s—am I not, Ted?” 

“ Ye’ve great cause to be thank- 
ful, my lord,” said Father Theodo- 
sius, “ and I’m glad you remember 
your obligation so correctly. You 
will be happy to see Mr Lonsdale as 
often as he will favour us with his 
company, and treat him in all re- 
spects as if he were your nephew, 
except by giving up the title and 
estates.” 

“ Oh yes—exactly—won’t I, Ted- 
dy ? ” 

I bowed, and made all proper ac- 
knowledgments for this hospitable 
offer, and, with a glance to my right 
hand neighbour, assured his lordship 
I should be delighted to join his 
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family party as often as I could—and 
delighted, to be sure, I was. Day 
after day found me in the house of 
Lord Clan-Carrol, by the side of his 
niece—answering at random the 
questions of his lady sister, and en- 
chanted beyond every thing with the 
good fortune which had introduced 
me to so lovely, and so exquisitely 
captivating a creature, as had taken 
up her dwelling among such un- 
heard-of oddities. The playfulness 
of’ her manners gradually abated— 
deep feeling occasionally showed it- 
self on her expressive features—and 
I sighed passionately for the time 
that I might be intimate enough to 
enquire into the cause of her de- 
spondency, and, if possible, alleviate 
it. In Lord Clan-Carrol’s family 
she was evidently neglected—they 
never even seemed to notice whe- 
ther she was present or absent, and 
as to any one paying her particular 
attention, it never seemed to enter 
into their imaginations that such a 
thing was possible. Even Father 
Caroglio was blind, or affected to be 
so. We were thrown so constantly 
together, that it is not surprising that 
a very few weeks saw us attached, 
devoted, affianced to each other. 
And all this time what had become 
of my romantic attachment to the 
invisible Eulalie? Was she quite 
forgotten? I sometimes tried to per- 
suade myself she was, but at times 
the image of her shrouded figure, 
with the very curious incidents with 
which her recollection was connect- 
ed, rose clearly before me, and I 
thought of her and the Lady Alice 
more than the Lady Adeline O’Car- 
rol—such wasthe name of Lord Clan- 
Carrol’s niece — would altogether 
have liked. At last I resolved to tell 
her the whole adventure, but a fool- 
ish fear of her ridicule kept me silent 
till it was too late to make the con- 
fession. How much misery has been 
caused by absurd feelings of that 
kind! 

One day, when I was leaving the 
house, Father Caroglie beckoned on 
me to follow him, and led the way 
into the library. There was some- 
— very mysterious on his face, 
and I prepared for some intelligence 
extraordinary. 

“Well, then, Edward Lonsdale, 
my young friend,” he said, “ I think 
the ould days are returning on us, 
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and there will be murder st the 
least, if net worse.” 

“ Worse than murder!” I said, in 
alarm. “ What do you mean?” 

“ Why, that ye’re in love with that 
very eH young angel, my lord’s 
niece. Ye needn’t deny it.” 

“ Well, sir, why should I deny it?” 

“ No reason in life that I can see. 
Only, ye see, she’s a wild colt, and 
may trouble ye at the breaking. She 
does exactly as she likes here; runs 
hither and thither—sometimes slips 
out for hours at a time after you 
leave us—and lord only knows what 
it will all come to.” 

“ T have been foolish,” I said. “I 
ought to have spoken to Lord Clan- 
Carrol before, and told him how we 
were situated.” 

“ You had better tell the whole 
inatter to me. My lord, poor devil 
—benedicite ! amen! what a habit 
one gets into among you wild chaps 
of swearing !—My lord won’t be a 
pin the wiser if you were to tell it 
him till doomsday—and as to Lady 
Lucinda, you would need to whisper 
your secret pretty loud before ye 
made her understand you.” 

* Well then, wil! you inform them 
both in my name, that the Lady 
Adeline and I are engaged—and that 
I only wait the permission of my 
father to carry her home to Eng- 
land ?” 

“ Certainly ; with all the pleasure 
in life—but aren’t there others you 
had better consult—Sir Wilfred Sey- 
mour ?” 

“Sir Wilfred has been kinder te 
me than a father. I will write and 
ask his approval this very day.” 

“ Well, if ye get his consent, I 
know no other person that has any 
right to interfere. So you may con- 
sider it a settled thing, and good 
luck to you,” and so we parted. 

On reaching home, a note was lying 
on my table. It was in a strange 
hand, and I felt a presentiment there 
was something unusual contained in 
it. I opened it. It ran in these 
words— 

“ If Edward Lonsdale would ren- 
der the heart of a mourner less har- 
rassed with fears and apprehensions, 
as the time of her leaving the world 
draws near, he will come to the Ur- 
suline convent to-day at three ‘o’- 
clock, and enquire for the English 
sister.” 
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I resolved of course to go, and 
the intermediate time in con- 
jecturing who my cor 


respondent 
could be. My thoughts recurred 
again and to the Lady Alice; 
and Eulalie rose distinctly before 
me. What could their connexion 
be with Sir Wilfred Seymour? He 
had himself given me to understand 
that he had lost his sister? It might, 
however, be some distant relation; 
and at times suspicions would come 
into my mind that the Lady Alice 
had in her youth been dearer to him 
than a sister. But the whole busi- 
ness was covered with uncertainty. 
And Eulalie, who could she be? 
And Adeline, so gay, so admirably 
accomplished—so lovely, and a Pro 
testant ? I resolved to banish if pos- 
sible from my recollection the little 
girl who, I felt convinced, had only 
made so lasting an impression by 
the romantic associations she awa- 
kened in my mind. 

I presented myself at the appoint- 
ed place, and was shown into a 
room very plainly furnished, and so 
guarded from the sun, as to be al- 
most too dark to see in it distinctly. 
I threw myself on a chair, and was 
waiting patiently for the entrance of 
my unknown correspondent, when 
close at my side I heard the words, 
“ Signor, I am here.” 

I turned round—and there, in the 
same dress as before, in the same 
meek attitude—stood Eulalie ! 

“ Eulalie!” I said, forgetting all 
my resolutions of forgetting her. 
“ We have met at last. How anxi- 
ously I have looked forward te 
this meeting.” 

“ Have you, indeed! I am so 
happy when any one condescends to 
recollect me.” 

“ Condescends! Ah! my dear 
Eulalie—you have no idea how often 
I have thought of you, and pictured 
to myself how beautiful you must be 
—for you remember I have never 
seen your face yet.” 

“I believe I am not quite frightful. 
I have been into the world since I 
last saw you—’tis a heartless place.” 

“ It is, indeed—unless—that in it 
there are some who have the power 
of loving—one heart, at least, Eula- 
lie, will be constant to ””——. 

“ How many ?” 

I let go the hand I had taken when 
she said this, and wished at that mo-« 
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ment I had not been quite so warm 
in my protestations. 

_* You are right, Eulalie,” I said; 
“ my heart is, indeed, devoted to a 
lady, so sweet, so kind, so beautiful 
—I wish you knew her, Eulalie.” 

“ Is she tall or little ?”’ 

“ Just about your own height, I 
should think—but that detestable 
robe you wear hinders me from see- 
ing whether you resemble her in 
any thing else.” 

*“ Hush—the Lady Alice.” 

And the same tall majestic lady I 
had seen in London walked steadily 
into the room. Though she had evi- 
dently worked herself up for some 
great exertion, she started when our 
eyes met. 

“ Edward,” she said, “I have 
steeled my heart to the performance 
of astrange duty. Ere many months 
are past, the door that divides me 
from the world will have closed on 
me for ever. Ihave but one pang 
in leaving it—If Eulalie had but a 
home !” 

“ Madam,” I said, “ if you will 
intrust her to my care.” 

“ But this is weakness,” continued 
the Lady Alice, without having 
heard my words. “I suffered so 
fearfully in my youth from a con- 
cealment of my real feelings; and 
one other whom I need not name te 
you, was an equal victim, that I re- 
solve that Eulalie’s sufferings, if 
sufferings she is doomed to endure, 
shall not arise from the same cause. 
I have spoken of you to her so often; 
I have praised your character so 
highly ; your friend, Sir Wilfred 
Seymour, has joined me in these 
praises so heartily, that you have but 
to speak to make Eulalie happy— 
and me contented.” 

I remained silent—thoughts of my 
engagement to Lady Adeline kept 
crowding into my heart. 

“ You speak not! You reject her! 
Eulalie, my poor Eulalie!” 

“ Nay, stop, madam,” for Eulalie 
was resting her head on the shoulder 
of Lady Alice, and I could not bear 
to see her distress. “I shall soon be 
able to offer her the protection of a 
home, where one, whom I feel cer- 
tain you would love, if you only 
knew her, will be a sister to her, and 
I—a brother ”——. 

“ And who is that one—I”—— 

“ Mother, dear mother, ask him 
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no questions;” said Eulalie; “I am 
rejected, but I rejoice, I assure you, 
I rejoice in the rejection. Let me 
but speak to him a few minutes in 
private.” 

“ Speak on,” said the Lady Alice, 
“ T will not listen.” 

Eulalie then tript across the room, 
and putting her arm into mine, 
led me to a recess in the apartment, 
and said to me in a whisper— 

* You have done well to break the 
Lady Alice’s heart, by rejecting her 
daughter’s hand. But remember, by 
this, that you have ruined Sir Wil- 
fred’s hopes, and opened fresh 
wounds in the breast of your father.” 

‘** Did they know of the Lady 
Alice’s intention ?” 

“ Yes; and approved of it. I have 
even been at Ellersby and seen your 
father.” 

“ Eulalie! Eulalie! will nothing 
move you to compassion. I have 
told you I Jove another.” 

‘** But that other does not love you 
better than I do. I know the Lady 
Adeline O’ Carrol.” 

“You amaze me, Eulalie. She is 
a Protestant, and, so far, will be 
pleasing to my father.” 

“ A Protestant! and so am I.” 

“ What! in these habits?” 

“ Ay; would you debar me from 
assuming the only dress that enables 
me to be useful to my mother ?” 

‘‘ The Lady Adeline has my pro- 
mise.” 

“ And so have I. Do you deny 
that till you came to Rome there 
was no one you preferred to poor 
Eulalie.” 

“ [donot deny it. But why tor- 
ment me with all these questions?” 

“For this reasor. My mother, 
whose grief grows heavier every 
new mortification she inflicts upon 
herself, has resolved finally to aban- 
don the world next Easter. After 
that she will not even see me, unless 
for a few days at the Christmas of 
each year. She is anxious to see me 
happy before that time, and thinks 
no one is so likely to render me so 
as the son of Edward Lonsdale. 
And yet you reject me, though I have 
wealth and rank, and what the world 
calls beauty.” 

“ You torture me, Eulalie. Iam 
true to another.” 

“‘ What if that other were to ab- 
solve you from your yows ?” 
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. Impossible! she is too pure and 
noble.’ 

* But she does absolve you? J tell 
you so.” 

“ And who are you? You have 
never even told me your name yet.” 

“ My name will shortly be the 
Lady Eulalie Lonsdale of Ellersby.” 

“ The devil it will!” 

“Hush! I never thought you 
could be such a simpleton, Edward, 
as to refuse a pretty—amiable—af- 
fectionate—young creature like me. 
Look here, now, I am going to lift 
up the hood and show you what a 
galaxy of charms your ridiculous 
constancy has tempted you to re- 
ject.” 


[Jan. 


She threw back her hood as she 
spoke, and archly smiling at my sur- 
prise, I saw before me the Lady 
Adeline ! 

“You'll tell my lady mother you'll 
—_, won't you?” she whisper- 
e npg 

“ Yes, surely, certainly—but how, 
in Heaven’s name—how comes this?” 

“* Very simply. My mother’s con- 
vent name is Sister Alice; my own 
name is Adelina Eulalie O’Carrol— 
Sir Wilfred Seymour is my uncle— 
but hush! just now I’ve no time for 
farther questionings. Come and set 
my mother’s heart at rest, and I pro- 
mise to trouble you with no more 
disguises.” 





FAMILY POETRY. No. VIII, 
THE SHERIFF'S BALL! 


*¢ Raphael, the sociable spirit.”"—MriLTon. 


“ Here’s glorious news!” cried Cousin Jack, 
One Sunday, in a morning call 

He made about a twelvemonth back— 
“ The Sheriff’s going to give a Ball!” 


Up started Jane, and I, and Bess ; 
One general rapture seized us all; 

* Pink satin shoes,”—* kid gloves,”—“ lace dress,” — 
“ That angel, Raphael, gives a Ball!” 


The Sunday Times has got it in, 
The John Bull, too, in pica small, 

The Age, th’ Observer—all begin 
To talk of Sheriff Raphael’s Ball! 


And Pa’s a liveryman, you know, 
Of Bassishaw by London Wal), 

And 80, of course, we all shall go 
To Mister Sheriff Raphael’s Ball! 


Next day Ma sent our porter, Bill, 
To call a coach, to take us all 
To Ellis’s on Ludgate Hill, 
To “ shop ” for Sheriff Raphael’s Ball! 


There she, resolving to look nice, 
Bought for herself a Cachemere shawl, 
A Toque, and Bird of Paradise, 
To wear at Sheriff Raphael’s Ball ; 


And Betsy bought the sweetest things, 
The last consignment from Bengal, 

All green-and-gold and beetle’s wings, 
To be the pride of Raphael’s Ball! 


And Jane, a new white satin slip, 
And I, because I’m rather tall, © 

A sky-blue China crape, to trip 
Away in at the Sheriff’s Ball 
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And Cousin Jack, who’s so genteel, 
Before he went, engaged us all 

To dance with him the new quadrille, 
And waltz at Sheriff Raphael’s Ball. 


Oh how we teased Aladame de Lolme, 
And Ma’amselle Victorine St Paul, 
— Pray don’t forget to send all home, 
In time for Sheriff Raphae)’s Ball.” 


*Twas all prepared—gloves, bouquets, shoes, 
And dresses—Jane’s a thought too small ;— 
But ah! no Jack announc’d the news, 
‘* To-morrow’s Sheriff Raphael's Ball!” 


At length he comes! in eager haste 
His stock and plaited frill we maul— 
Never was man so close embraced— 
“ Ob, Jack! wnen’s Sheriff Raphael’s Ball ?” 


“ Why, really —I—that is—the day 
Precisely ”—with his Bond Street drawl 
Cries Jack—*“ I can’t exactly say 
What day is fixed for Raphael’s Ball ; 


* But he who fills the civic chair, ; 
I find, has promised him Guildhall, 

So ten to one the new Lord Mayor 
Will dance at Sheriff Raphael’s Ball. 


“ For though my Lord’s a Tory true, 
And Raphael’s but a Radi-ca/, 

Yet politics have nought to do, 
You know, with any Sheriff’s Ball. 


“ And Mister Pearson will be there, 
With Galloway from Codger’s Hall, 
And al] the Lumber Troop ”—“ Oh dear 

I long for Sheriff Raphael’s Ball! 


* For there will be Sir John, whose son 
At sixteen thought for place too small, 
Grew, in one night, to twenty-one, 
He’ll come to Sheriff Raphael’s Ball. 


* And Michael Scales will doff his steel, 
And quit his snug Whitechapel stall, 
Blue apron, block, and donkey veal, 
To dance at Sheriff Raphael’s Ball.” 


At morn, at eve, that livelong week, 
And e’en when night her sable pall 

Had spread around, no tongue could speak 
Of aught save Sheriff Raphael’s Ball. 


Nay, not our waking thoughts alone, 
Our midnight dreams could we recall, 
Ma, Jane, and Betsy all would own, 
They were, of Sheriff Raphael’e Ball. 
* 
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Time flies—three months are gone—again 
Our Cousin Jack repeats his call— 

“* What news?” exclaims th’ impatient train, 
“ What news of Sheriff Raphael’s Ball?” 


Jack shakes his head—* Alack!” cries he, 
—His tones our very hearts appal— 
“ He’s striving to become M.P., 
And must perforce put off his Ball!” 
* * * * * 


Spring flies away—and summer then— 
The autumn leaves begin to fall, 

“ Oh, Jack! in pity tell us, when, 
Oh when is Sheriff Raphael's Ball ? 





“ O’er Jane’s white slip a bilious hue 
By slow degrees begins to crawl— 
A yellowish tint invades my blue— \ 
’T will fade ere Sheriff Raphael’s Ball. 4g 


“ And poor Mamma !—although her part 
The philosophic Ma’am de Staél 

Could not more firmly play,—her heart 
In secret yearns for Raphael's Ball.” 


On leaden wings November flies, 
When worse disasters still befall, 

In rushes Jack—“ Alas!” he cries, A Ry 
“ No hopes of Sheriff Raphael’s Ball! 


“ For, oh! there has been such a breeze, 
A breeze that, freshening to a squall, 
Became a hurricane—Agrees 
A whirlwind with a Sheriff’s Ball ? 


“ Jane! Bets¢y ! Sue!—that shocking man— 7 
He with the tail—who loves a braw]; 

That horrid, ranting, roaring Dan, 
Has upset Sheriff Raphael’s Ball. 


“ The dlunt—the stuff—the rhino—ay, 

Two thousand pounds! a glorious haul! 
A sum which had gone near to pay 

The whole expense of Raphael’s Ball! !” 


* But tis done—all words are idle!” 
(So sang Byron in his yaw!) 

And we now perforce must bridle 
Each fond wish for Raphael’s Ball! 


And yet the Gloves—the Crape—the Toque— 
The spangled muslin from Nepaul ! 

—Oh, it would e’en a saint provoke, 
Thus diddled out of Raphael’s Ball! 


Shame on their heads! but, Dan, on thine 
Our heaviest maledictions fal]l— 

Pa’s, Ma’s, Jane’s, Betsey’s, Jack’s, and mine, 

Thou Thalaba of Raphael’s Bajl! 
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Tuat human affairs are now un- 
dergoing a great and durable altera- 
tion; that we are in a transition state 
of society, when new settlements 
are taking place, and the old levels 
are heaved up, or displaced by ex- 
pansive force from beneath, is uni- 
versally admitted; but the world is 
as yet in the dark as to the ultimate 
results, whether for good or evil, of 
these vast and organic changes. 
While the popular advocates look 
upon them as the commencement of 
a new erain social existence—as the 
opening of a period of knowledge, 
freedom, and general happiness, in 
which the human race, freed from 
the fetters of feudal tyranny, is to 
arrive at an unprecedented state 
of social felicity—the Conservative 
party every where regard them as 
fraught with the worst possible ef- 
fects to all classes in society, and to 
none more immediately than those 
by whom they are so blindly urged 
forward—as conducing to the de- 
struction of all the bulwarks both of 
property and freedom. While these 
opposite and irreconcilable opinions 
are honestly and firmly maintained 
by millions on either side of this great 
controversy, and victory inclines 
sometimes to one side and some- 
times to another in the course of 
the contests, civil and military, which 
it rs “Time rolls on his 
ceaseless course ;” the actors and the 
spectators in the world’s debate are 
alike hurried to the grave, and new 
generations succeed, who are borne 
along by the same mighty stream, 
and inherit from their parents the 

assions and prejudices inseparable 
om a question in which such 
boundless expectations have been 
excited on the one side, and such 
vital interests are at stake on the 
other. 

The symptoms of this transition 
state distinctly appear, not merely 
in the increase of political power on 
the part of the lower classes in al- 
most every state of western Europe, 
but the general formation of warm 
hopes and anticipations on their 
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parts inconsistent with their present 
condition, and the universal adapta- 
tion of science, literature, arts, and 
manufactures to their wants. Sup- 
posing the most decided re-action to 
take place in public feeling in the 
British dominions, and the most 
Conservative administration to be 
placed at the helm, still the state 
is essentially revolutionized. The 
great organic change has been made, 
and cannot be undone. Govern- 
ment is no longer, and never again 
will be, as long as a mixed constitu- 
tion lasts, a free agent. It is impel- 
led by the inclinations of the majo- 
rity of twelve hundred thousand 
electors, in whom supreme power 
is substantially vested. At one time 
it may be too revolutionary, at ano- 
ther too monarchical, but in either 
it can only be the reflecting mirror 
of public opinion, and must receive, 
not communicate, the impulse of 
general thought. France is irreco- 
verably and thoroughly revolution- 
ized. ll the checks, either on ar-— 
bitrary or popular power, have been 
completely destroyed by the insane 
ambition of its populace; and its 
capital has been transformed into a 
vast arena, where two savage wild 
beasts, equally fatal to mankind— 
despotic power and democratic am- 
bition—fiercely contend for the mas- 
tery, but where the fair form of free. 
dom is never again destined to ap- 
peer. Spain and Portugal are torn 
y the same furious passions—a Ven- 
déan struggle is maintained with 
heroic constancy in the north—a 
Jacobin revolution is rapidly spread- 
ing in the south ; and amidst a deadly 
civil war, and the confiscation of 
church and funded property, the de- 
mocratic and despotic principles are 
rapidly coming into collision, and 
threaten speedily there, as else- 
where, to extinguish all the securi- 
ties of real freedom in the shock. 
It is not merely, however, in the 
political world that the symptoms 
of a vast organic change in Western 
Europe are to be discerned. Man- 
ners and habits evince as clearly 
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the prodigious, and, as we fear, de- 
grading transition which is goin 
on amongst us. We are not blind- 
ly attached to the customs of for- 
mer times, and willingly admit, 
that, in some respects, a change 
for the better has taken place; but 
in others how wofully for the 
worse; and how prodigious, at all 
events, is the alteration, whether 
for better or worse, which is in pro- 
gress! With the feeling of chival- 
ry still giving dignity to the higher 
ranks, and a sense of loyalty yet 
elevating the lower; with religion 
paramount in all the influential 
classes, and subordination as yet 
unshaken among the industrious 
poor, a state of manners ensued, a 
degree of felicity was attained, a 
height of national glory was reach- 
ed, to which the future generations 
of Europe will look back with the 
more regret, that, once lost, it is al- 

ther irrevocable. We do not de- 
spair of the fortunes of our country, 
still less of the human race; but 
we have no hope that those bright 
and glorious days can ever return. 
Vigour, indeed, is not awanting; 
activity, restless insatiable activity, 
is in profusion ; talent is as yet un- 
wane od but where are the ele- 
vated feelings, the high resolves, the 
enduring constancy, the religious 
inspiration, the moral resolution, 
-which gave dignity and grandeur 
to the past age? These qualities, 
doubtless, are still found in many 
individuals; but we speak of the 
general tendency of things, not the 
-character of particular men. Even 
where they do occur, are they not 
chiefly to be discerned in those of a 
certain standing in life ; and are they 
not remarked by the rising genera- 
tion as remnants of the former age, 
who are fast disappearing, and will 
soon be totally extinct ? 

Look at education,—above all, the 
education of the middling and lower 
ye See say — a vast and 
. degrading change is not there rapid] 
taking shes? It is there anes teen 
any where else that “ coming events 
cast their shadows before.” Eleva- 
*~ or ennobling knowledge; moral 
and religious instruction ; purifying 
and entrancing compositions are dis- 
carded; the arts, the mechanical or 
manufacturing arts, alone are looked 
to—nothing is thought of but what 
can imme ly be turned into mo- 
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ney; the church, and all the institu- 
tions connected with it, are con. 
sidered as not destined to any 
lengthened endurance, and, there- 
fore, classical learning is scouted 
and abandoned. The philosopher's 
stone is alone sought after by the 
alchymists of modern days; nothing 
is studied but what will render the 
human mind prolific of dollars. To 
purify the heart, and humanize the 
affections; to elevate the under- 
standing and dignify the manners; 
to provide not the means of eleva- 
tion in life, but the power of bearing 
elevation with propriety ; to confer 
not the power of subduing others, but 
the means of conquering one’s self ; 
to impress love to God and good- 
will towards men, are deemed the 
useless and antiquated pursuits of 
the monks of former days. Practical 
chemistry and sulphuric acid; decri- 
pitating salts and hydraulic engines ; 
algebraic equations and commercial 
academies; mercantile navigation 
and double and single book-keeping, 
have fairly, in the seminaries of the 
middling ranks, driven Cicero and 
Virgil off the field. The vast ex- 
tension of education, the prodi- 
gious present activity and energy 
of the human mind, the incessant 
efforts of the middling ranks to 
elevate and improve their worldly 
situation, afford, we fear, no reason- 
able grounds for hoping that this de« 
grading change can be arrested; on 
the contrary, they are the very cir- 
cumstances which afford a moral 
certainty that it will continue and 
increase. That the energy, expec- 
tations, and discontent now general- 
ly prevalent among the labouring 
classes, and appearing in the feverish 
desire for social amelioration and the 
ready reception of any projects, how 
vain soever, which promise to pro- 
mote it, will lead to great and im- 
portant changes in the condition 
both of government, society, and 
manners, is too obvious to require 
any illustration. The intense and 
feverish attention to worldly ob- 
jects which these changes at once 
imply and produce; the undue ex- 
tension of artificial wants among 
the labouring poor which they 
generate; the severe competition 
to which all classes are in conse- 
quence exposed; the minute subdi- 
vision of labour which such a high 
and increasing state of manufactur- 
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ing skill occasions ; the experienced 
impossibility of rising in any depart- 
ment without a thorough and exclu- 
sive attention to its details, are the 
very circumstances of all others the 
most fatal to the improvement of the 
understanding, or the regulation of 
the heart. Amidst the shock of so 
many contending interests, the calm 
pursuits of science, which lead not 
to wealth, will be abandoned; the 
institutions which as yet maintain it 
will be sacrificed to the increasing 
clamour of democratic jealousy ; 
literature will become a mere stimu- 
lant to the passions, or amusement 
of an hour; religion, separated from 
its property, will become a trade in 
which the prejudices and passions 
of the congregations of each minis- 
ter will be inflamed instead of being 
subdued; every generous or en- 
nobling study will be discarded for 
the mere pursuits of sordid wealth, 
or animal enjoyment; excitement in 
all its forms will become the uni- 
versal object; and in the highest 
state of manufacturing skill, and in 
the latest stages of social regene- 
ration, cur descendants may sink 
irrecoverably into the degeneracy of 
Roman or Italian manners. 

The extension and improvement 
of the mechanical arts—the multi- 
plication of rail-roads, canals, and 
harbours—extraordinary rapidity of 
internal communication—increasing 
craving for newspapers, and excite- 
ment in all its forms; the general 
spread of comfort, and universal 
passion of luxury, afford no antidote 
whatever against the native corrup- 
tion of the human heart. We may 

o to Paris from London in three 

ours, and to Constantinople in 
twelve; we may communicate with 
India, by the telegraph, in a fore- 
noon, and make an autumnal excur- 
sion to the Pyramids or Persepolis 
in a fortnight, by steam-boats, and 
yet, amidst all our improvements, be 
the most degraded and corrupt of 
the human race. Internal commu- 
nication was brought to perfection 
in the Roman empire, but did that 
revive the spirit of the legions, or 
avert the arms of the barbarians? did 
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it restore the age of Virgiland Cicero?’ 
Because all the citizens gazed daily 
on the most sumptuous edifices, and 
lived amidst a forest of the noblest 
statues, did that hinder the rapid 
corruption of manners, the irre- 
trievable degeneracy of character, 
the total extinction of genius? Did 
their proud and ignorant contempt 
of the barbarous nations save either 
the Greeks or the Romans from 
subjugation by a ruder and more 
savage, but a fresher and a nobler 
race? Were they not prating about 
the lights of the age, and the un- 
paralleled state of social refinement, 
when the swords of Alaric and Attila 
were already drawn? In the midst 
of all our excursions have we yet 
penetrated that deepest of all mys- 
teries, the human heart—with all 
our improvements have we eradica- 
ted one evil passion or extinguished 
one guilty propensity in that dark 
fountain of evil? Alas! facts, clear 
undeniable facts, prove the reverse 
—with the spread of knowledge, and 
the growth of every species of social 
improvement, general depravity has 
gone on increasing with an accele« 
rated pace, both in France and Eng- 
Jand, and every increase of know- 
ledge seems but an addition to the 
length of the lever by which vice 
dissolves the fabric of society.* It 
is not simple knowledge, it is know- 
ledge detached from religion, that 
roduces this fatal result, and un- 
er that is precisely the species 
of knowledge which is the present 
object of fervent popular desire. 
The reason of its corrupting ten- 
dency on morals is evident— 
when so detached it multiplies the 
desires and passions of the heart 
without any increase to its regulating 
principles; it augments the attacking 
without strengthening the rronen| 
powers, and thence the disorder and _ 
license it spreads through society. 
The invariable characteristic of a 
declining and corrupt state of society 
is a progressive increase in the force 
of passion and a progressive decline 
in the influence of duty, and this 
tendency, so conspicuous in France, 
so evidently beginning amongst our- 





* The curious tables of M. Guerrin prove that in.every department of France, 
without exception, general depravity is just in proportion to the extension of 


knowledge. 


‘* At one throw,” says the candid Mr Bulwer, ‘‘ he has bowed down 


all our preconceived ideas on this vital subject.”—See Butwen’s France, yol. i. 
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selves, is increased by nothing so 
much as that spread of education 
without religion which is the mani- 
fest tendency of the present times. 
What renders it painfully clear 
that this corruption has not only be- 
un, but has far advanced amidst a 
arge proportion of our people, is 
the evident decline in the effect of 
moral character upon political in- 
fluence. It used to be the boast, 
and the deserved boast of England, 
that talents the most commanding, 
descent the most noble, achieve- 
ments the most illustrious, could not 
secure power without the aid of 
moral virtue. These times are gone 
past. Depravity of character, sordid- 
ness of disposition, recklessness of 
conduct, are now no security what- 
ever against political demagogues 
wielding the vey greatest political 
influence, nay, tv their being held up 
as the object of public admiration, 
and possibly forced upon the govern- 
ment of the country. What has the 
boasted spread of education done to 
exclude such characters from poli- 
tical weight? Nothing—it is, on the 
contrary, the very thing which gives 
them their ascendency. The time 
has evidently arrived when the com- 
mission of political crimes, the stain 
of guilt, the opprobrium of disgrace, 
is no objection whatever with a large 
and influential party to political 
leaders, provided they possess the 
qualities likely to ensure success in 
their designs. “It is the fatal ef- 
fect,’ says Madame de Staél, “ of 
revolutions to obliterate altogether 
our ideas of right and wrong, and 
instead of the eternal distinctions of 
morality and religion, apply no other 
test, in general estimation, to politi- 
cal actions but success.” This af- 
fords a melancholy presage of what 
may be expected when the same 
vicious and degrading principles are 
still more generally embraced and 
applied to the ordinary transactions, 
characters, and business of life. 


“ Tf absolute power were re-established 
amongst the democratic nations of Eu- 
rope, I am persuaded that it would as- 
sume a new form, and appear under fea- 
tures unknown to our forefathers. There 
was atime in Europe, when the laws 
and the consent of the people had invest- 
ed princes with almost unlimited au- 
thority ; but they scarcely ever availed 
themselves of it. I do not speak of the 
prerogatives of the nobility, of the autho- 
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rity of supreme courts of justice, of cor- 
porations and their chartered rights, or 
of provincial privileges, which served to 
break the blows of the sovereign autho- 
rity, and to maintain a spirit of resistance 
in the nation. Independently of these 
political institutions, — which, however 
opposed they might be to personal liber- 
ty, served to keep alive the love of free- 
dom in the mind of the public, and which 
may be esteemed to have been useful in 
this respect—the manners and opinions 
of the nation confined the royal authority 
within barriers which were not less 
powerful, although they were less con- 
spicuous. Religion, the affections of the 
people, the benevolence of the prince, 
the sense of honour, family pride, provin- 
cial prejudices, custom, and public opi- 
nion limited the power of kings, and re- 
strained their authority within an invisible 
circle. Theconstitution of nations was 
despotic at that time, but their manners 
were free. Princes had the right, but 
they had neither the means nor the de- 
sire, of doing whatever they pleased. 

“* But what now remains of those bar- 
riers which formerly arrested the aggres- 
sions of tyranny? Since religion has lost 
its empire over the souls of men, the 
most prominent boundary which divided 
good from evil is overthrown ; the very 
elements of the moral world are indeter- 
minate; the princes and the people of 
the earth are guided by chance, and none 
can define the natural limits of despot- 
ism and the bounds of license. Long 
revolutions have for ever destroyed the 
respect which surrounded the rulers of 
the State ; and since they have been ree 
lieved from the burden of public esteem, 
princes may henceforward surrender them- 
selves without fear to the seductions of ar- 
bitrary power. 

‘* When kings find that the hearts of 
their subjects are turned towards them, 
they are clement, because they are con- 
scious of their strength; and they are 
chary of the affections of their people, be- 
cause the affection of their people is the 
bulwark of the throne. A mutual inter- 
change of good-will then takes place be- 
tween the prince and the people, which 
resembles the gracious intercourse of do- 
mestic society. The subjects may mur- 
mur at the sovereign’s decree, but they 
are grieved to displease him; and the 
sovereign chastises his subjects with the 
light hand of parental affection. 

‘* But when once the spell of royalty 
is broken in the tumult of revolution; 
when successive monarchs have crossed 
the throne, so as alternately to display to 
the people the weakness of their right 
and the harshness of their power, ‘the 


sovereign is no longer regarded by any 
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as the Father of the State, and he is fear- 
ed by all as its master. If he be weak, 
he is despised ; if he be strong, he is de- 
tested. He is himself full of animosity 
and alarm ; be finds that he is as a stran- 
ger in his own country, and he treats his 
subjects like conquered enemies. 

“ When the provinces and the towns 
formed so many different nations in the 
midst of their common country, each of 
them had a will of his own, which was 
opposed to the general spirit of subjec- 
tion ; but now that all the parts of the 
same empire, after having lost their im- 
munities, their customs, their prejudices, 
their traditions, and their names, are 
subjected and accustomed to the same 
laws, it is not more difficult to oppress 
them coilectively, than it was formerly 
to oppress them singly. 

“ Whilst the nobles enjoyed their 
power, and indeed long after that power 
was lost, the honour of aristocracy con- 
ferred an extraordinary degree of force 
upon their personal opposition. They 
afforded instances of men who, notwith- 
standing their weakness, still entertained 
a high opinion of their personal value, 
and dared to cope single-handed with the 
efforts of the public authority. But at 
the present day, when all ranks are more 
and more confounded, when the indivi- 
dual disappears in the throng, and is 
easily lost in the midst of a common ob- 
scurity, when the honour of monarchy 
has almost lost its empire without being 
succeeded by public virtue, and when 
nothing can enable man to rise above 
himself, who shall say at what point the 
exigencies of power and the servility of 
weakness will stop ? 

‘* As long as family feeling was kept 
alive, the antegonist of oppression was 
never alone ; he looked about him, and 
found his clients, his hereditary friends 
and bis kinsfolk. If this support was 
wanting, he was sustained by his an- 
cestors and animated by his posterity. 
But when patrimonial estates are divided, 
and when a few years suffice to confound 
the distinctions of a race, where can fa- 
mily feeling be found? What force can 
there be in the customs of a country 
which has changed, and is still perpetu- 
ally changing, its aspect ; in which every 
act of tyranny has a precedent, and every 
crime an example ; in which there is no- 
thing so old that its antiquity can save it 
from destruction, and nothing so unparal- 
leled that its novelty can prevent it from 
being done? What resistance can be of- 
fered by manners of so pliant a make, 
that they have already often yielded ? 
What strength can even public opinion 
have retained, when no twenty persons 
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are connected by a common tie; when 
not a man, nor a family, nor chartered 
corporation, nor class, nor free institu- 
tion, has the power of representing or 
exerting that opinion; and when every 
citizen —being equally week, equally 
poor, and equally dependent—bas only 
his personal impotence to oppose to the” 
organized force of the Government ? 

“ The annals of France furnish nothing’ 
analogous to the condition in which that 
country might then be thrown. But it 
may be more aptly assimilated to the 
times of old, and to those hideous eras’ 
of Roman oppression, when the manners 
of the people were corrupted, their tra- 
ditions obliterated, their habits destroyed, 
their opinions shaken, and freedom, ex- 
pelled from the laws, could find no re- 
fuge in the land ; when nothing protected’ 
the citizens, and the citizens no longer 
protected themselves ; when human na- 
ture was the sport of man, and princes 
wearied out the clemency of Heaven be. 
fore they exhausted the patience of their 
subjects. Those who hope to revive 
the monarchy of Henry IV. or of Louis 
XI1V., appear to me to be afflicted with 
mental blindness ; and when I consider 
the present condition of several European 
nations—a condition to which all the 
others tend—I am led to believe that 
they will scon be left with no other al- 
ternative than democratic liberty, or the 
tyranny of the Cesars.”—ToQuEVILLE, 
ii. 247. 


We shall not stop to show how pre 
cisely these views of Tocqueville co* 
incide with what we have invariably 
advanced in this miscellany, or to ex- 
press the gratification we experience 
at finding these principles now em- 
braced by the ablest of the French De. 
mocratic party, after the most enlight- 
ened view of American institutions. 
We hasten, therefore, to show that 
these results of the French Revolu- 
tion, melancholy and depressing as 
they are, are nothing more than the 
accomplishment of what, forty-five 
years ago, Mr Burke prophesied of 
its ultimate effects. 

“ The policy of such barbarous victors,” 
says Mr Burke, “‘ who contemn a sub. 
dued people, and insult their inhabitants, 
ever has been to destroy all vestiges of 
the ancient country in religion, policy, 
laws, and manners, to confound all terri- 
torial limits, produce a general poverty, 
crush their nobles, princes, and pontiff, 
to lay low every thing which lifted its 
head above the level, or which could 
serve te combine or rally, in their dis 
tresses, the disbanded people under the 
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standard of old opinion. They have made 
France free in the manner in which their 
ancient friends to the rights of mankind 
freed Greece, Macedon, Gaul, and other 
nations. If their present project of a Re- 
public should fail, all seéurities to a mo- 
derate freedom fail along with it; they 
have levelled and crushed together all the 
orders which they found under the mo-~ 
narchy: all the indirect restraints which 
mitigate despotism are removed, inso- 
much that if monarchy should ever again 
obtain an entire ascendency in France, 
under this or any other dynasty, it will 
probably be, if not voluntarily tempered 
at setting out by the wise and virtuous 
counsels of the prince, the most complete- 
ly arbitrary power that ever appeared on 
earth.”"—BurkE, v. 328, 333. 


Similar results must ultimately 
attend the triumph of the democra- 
tic ——_ in Great Britain and 
Ireland. The progress may, and we 
trust will, be different; less blood- 
shed and suffering will attend its 
course; more vigorous and manly 
resistance will evidently be opposed 
to the evil; the growth of corruption 
will, we trust, be infinitely more slow, 
and the decline of the empire more 
dignified and becoming. But the 
final result, if the democratic prin- 
ciple maintains its present ascenden- 
cy, will be the same. 

If we examine the history of the 
world with attention, we shall find, 
that amidst great occasional varia- 
tions produced by secondary and 
inferior causes, two great powers 
have been at work from the earliest 
times; and, like the antagonist ex- 
pansive and compressing force in 
physical nature, have, by their mu- 
tual and counteracting influence, 
produced the greatest revolutions 
and settlements in human affairs. 
These opposing forces are NoRTH- 
ERN CONQUEST and CIVILIZED DE- 
mocracy. Their agency appears 
clear and forcible at the present 
times, and the spheres of their ac- 
tion are different; but mighty ulti- 
mate results are to attend their irre- 
sistible operation in the theatres 
destined by nature for their respect- 
ive operation. 

We, who have, for eighteen years, 
so invariably and resolutely opposed 
the advances of democracy, and that 
equally when it raised its voice aloft 
on the seat of Government, as when 
it lurked under the specious guise of 


free trade or liberality, will not be 
accused of being blinded in favour of 
its effects. We claim, therefore, full 
credit for sincerity, and deem some 
weight due to our opinion, when we 
assert that it is the great moving 
power in human affairs,—the source 
of the greatest efforts of human ge- 
nius,—and, when duly restrained from 
running into excess, the grand in- 
strument of human advancement. 
It is not from ignorance of, or in- 
sensibility to, its prodigious effects, 
that we have proved ourselves so 
resolute in resisting its undue ex- 
pansion: itis, on the contrary, from 
a full appreciation of them, from a 
thorough knowledge of the vast re- 
sults, whether for good or evil, which 
it invariably produces. 

Itis the natureof the democratic pas- 
sion to produce an inextinguishable 
degree of vigour and activity among 
the middling classes of society—to 
develope an unknown energy among 
their wide-spread ranks—to fill their 
bosoms with insatiable and often 
visionary projects of advancement 
and amelioration, and inspire them 
with an ardent desire to raise them- 
selves individually and collectively 
in the world. Thence the astonish- 
ing results—sometimes for good, 
sometimes for evil—which it pro- 
duces. Its grand characteristic is 
energy, and- energy not rousing the 
exertions merely of a portion of so- 
ciety, but awakening the dormant 
strength of millions; not producing 
merely the chivalrous valour of the 
high-bred cavalier, but drawing forth 
‘the might that slumbers in a pea- 
sant’s arm.” The greatest achieve- 
ments of genius, the noblest efforts 
of heroism, that have illustrated the 
history of the species, have arisen 
from the efforts of this principle. 
Thence the fight of Marathon and 
the glories of Salamis—the genius 
of. Greece and the conquests of 
Rome—the heroism of Sempach and 
the devotion of Haarlem—the paint- 
ings of Raphael and the poetry of 
Tasso—the energy which covered 
with a velvet carpet the slopes of 
the Alps, and the industry which 
bridled the stormy seas of the Ger- 
man Ocean--the burning passions 
which carried the French legions to 
Cadiz and the Kremlin, and the sus- 
tained fortitude which gave to Bri- 
tain the dominion of the waves. 
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Thence, too, in its wilder and un- 
restrained excesses, the greatest 
crimes which have disfigured the 
dark annals of human wickedness— 
the massacres of Athens and the ba- 
nishments of Florence—the carnage 
of Marius and the proscriptions of 
the Triumvirate—the murders of 
Cromwell and the bloodshed of 
Robespierre. 

As the democratic passion is thus 
a principle of such vital and search- 
ing energy, so it is from it, when 
acting under due regulation and 
control, that the greatest and most 
durable advances in social existence 
have sprung. Why are the shores 
of the Mediterranean the scene to 
which the pilgrim from every quar- 
ter of the globe journeys to visit at 
once the cradles of civilisation, the 
birthplace of arts, of arms, of philo- 
sophy, of poetry, and the scenes of 
their highest and most gloricus 
achievements? Because freedom 
spread along its smiling shores; be- 
cause the ruins of Athens and Sparta, 
of Rome and Carthage, of Tyre 
and Syracuse, lie on its margin; be- 
cause civilisation, advancing with 
the white sails which glittered on 
its blue expanse, pierced, as if im- 
pelled by central heat, through the 
dark and barbarous regions of the 
Celtic race who peopled its shores. 
What gave Rome the empire of the 
world, and brought the venerable 
ensigns bearing the words, “ Senatus 
populusque Romanus,” to the wall 
of Antoninus and the foot of the 
Atlas, the waters of the Euphrates 
and the Atlantic Ocean? Demo- 
cratic vigour. Democratic vigour, 
be it observed, duly coerced by Pa- 
trician power; the insatiable ambi- 
tion of successive consuls, guided 
by the wisdom of the senate; the 
unconquerable and inexhaustible 
bands which, for centuries, issued 
from the Roman Forum. What has 
spread the British dominions over 
the habitable globe, and convert- 
ed the ocean into a peaceful lake 
for its internal carriage, and made 
the winds the instruments of its 
blessings to mankind; and spread 
its race in vast and inextinguishable 
multitudes through the new world ? 
Democratic ambition; democratic 
ambition, restrained and regulated 
at home by an adequate weight of 
aristocratic power; a government 
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which, guided by the stability of the 
patrician, but invigorated by the 
activity of the plebeian race, steadily 
advanced in conquest, renown, and 
moral ascendency, till its fleets over- 
spread the sea, and it has become a 
matter of certainty, that half the 
globe must be peopled by its de- 
scendants. 

The continued operation of this 
undying vigour and energy is still 
more clearly evinced in the Anglo- 
American race, which originally 
sprung from the stern Puritans of 
Charles I.’s age, which have develop- 
ed all the peculiarities of the demo- 
cratic character in unrestrained pro- 
fusion amidst the boundless wastes 
which lie open to their enterprise. 
M. Tocqueville has described, with 
equal justice and eloquence, the ex- 
traordinary activity of these princi- 
ples in the United States. 


‘* The inhabitants of the United States 
are never fettered by the axioms of their 
profession ; they escape from all the pre- 
judices of their present station; they are 
not more attached to one line of operation 
than to another; they are not more 
prone to employ an old method than a 
new one; they have no rooted habits, 
and they easily shake off the influence 
which the habits of other nations might 
exercise upon their minds, from a convic- 
tion that their country is unlike any 
other, and that its situation is without a 
precedent in the world. America is a 
land of wonders, in which every thing is 
in constant motion, and every move- 
ment seems an improvement. The idea 
of novelty is there indissolubly connected 
with the idea of amelioration. No natu- 
ral boundary seems to be set to the efforts 
of man; and what is not yet done is 
only what he has not yet attempted to 
do. = 
“This perpetual change which goes 
on in the United States, these frequent 
vicissitudes of fortune; accompanied by 
such unforeseen fluctuations in private and 
in public wealth, serve to keep the minds 
of the citizens in a perpetual state of fe- 
verish agitation, which admirably invigo- 
rates their exertions, and keeps them in 
a state of excitement above the ordinary 
level of mankind. The whole life of an 
American is passed like a game of chance, 
a revolutionary crisis, or a battle. As 
the same causes are continually in opera- 
tion throughout the country, they ulti- 
mately impart an irresistible impulse to 
the national character. The American, 
taken as a chance specimen of his coun 
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trymen, must then be ~ man of singular 
warmth in his desires, enterprising, 
fond of adventure, and above all of inno- 
vation. The same bent is manifest in all 
that he does; he introduces it into his 
political laws, his religious doctrines, his 
theories of social economy, and his do- 
mestic occupations; he bears it with 
him in the depth of the back woods, as 
well as in the business of the city. It is 
this same passion, applied to maritime 
commerce, which makes him the cheap- 
est and the quickest trader in tue 
world.” 

‘*It is not impossible to conceive the 
surpassing liberty which the Americans 
enjoy; some idea may likewise be form- 
ed of the extreme equality which sub. 
sists amongst them, but the political ac- 
tivity which pervades the United States 
must be seen in order to be understood. 
No sooner do you set foot upon the 
American soil than you are stunned by 
a kind of tumult; a confused clamour is 
heard on every side ; and a thousand si- 
multaneous voices demand the immediate 
satisfaction of their social wants. Every 
thing is in motion around you: here, the 
people of one quarter of a town are met 
to decide upon the building of a chureh ; 
there, the election of a representative is 
going on; a little further, the delegates 
of a district are posting to the town in 
order to consult upon some local im- 
provements; or in another place the la- 
bourers of a village quit their ploughs to 
deliberate upon the project of a road or 
a public school. Meetings are called for 
the sole purpose of declaring their disap- 
probation of the line of conduct pursued 
by the Government; whilst, in other 
assemblies, the citizens salute the autho- 
ities of the day as the fathers of their 
country. Societies are fermed which re- 
gard drunkenness as the principal cause 
of the evils under which the state la- 
bours, and which solemnly bind them- 
selves to give a constant example of tem- 
perance. 

“ The great political agitation of the 
American legislative bodies, which is the 
ovly kind of excitement that attracts the 
attention of foreign countries, is a mere 
episede or a sort of continuation of that 
universal movement which originates in 
the lowest classes of the people, and ex- 
tends successively to all the ranks of so- 
ciety. It is impossible to spend more 
efforts in the pursuit of enjoyment.” 


The great system of nature thus ex- 
pands to our view. The democratic 
priaciple is the great moving power 
which expels from the oldestablished 
centres of civilisation the race of men 


to distant and unpeopled regions; 
which in the ancient world spread 
it with the Athenian galleys along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and with the Roman legions pene- 
trated the dark and savage forests 
of central Europe; which laid the 
foundation in the kingdoms formed 
out of its provinces, of the supre- 
macy of modern Europe, and is 
now with the British navy extend- 
ing as far as the waters of the ocean 
roll; peopling at once the new con- 
tinent of Australasia, and supplant- 
ing the sable millions of Africa; 
piercing the primeval forests of Ca- 
nada, and advancing with unceasing 
velocity towards the rocky moun- 
tains of America. Nor is it only by 
the subjects of Britain that this im- 
pelling force is felt. It exists in 
equal force among their descend- 
ants; and from the seats where the 
Puritan contemporaries of Cromwell 
first sought an asylum from English 
oppression, an incessant craving, an 
unseen power, is for ever impelling 
multitudes to the yet untrodden 
forests of the West. 


** It cannot be denied that the British 
race has acquired an amazing preponde- 
rance over all the other European races 
in the New World; and that it is very 
superior to them in civilisation, in indus- 
try, and in power. As longas it is only 
surrounded by desert or thinly-peopled 
countries, as long as it encounters no 
dense population upon its route, through 
which it cannot work its way, it will 
assuredly continue to spread. The lines 
marked out by treaties will not stop it; 
but it will every where transgress these 
imaginary barriers. 

“The geographical position of the 
British race in the New World is pecu- 
liarly favwurable to its rapid increase. 
Above its northern frontiers the icy re- 
gions of the Pole extend; and a few de- 
grees below its southern confines lies the 
burning climate of the Equator. The 
Anglo- Americans are therefore placed in 
the most temperate and habitable zone of 
the continent.” 

** The distance from Lake Superior to 
the Gulf of Mexico extends from the 47th 
to the 30th degree of latitude, a distance 
of more than twelve hundred miles, as 
the bird flies. The frontier of the 
United States winds along the whole of 
this immense line; sometimes falling 
within its limits, but more frequently ex- 
tending far beyond it into the waste. It 
has been calculated that the whites ad. 
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vance every year @ mean distance of 
seventeen miles along the whole of this 
vast boundary. Obstacles, such as an 
unproductive district, a lake, or an Indian 
nation unexpectedly encountered, are 
sometimes met with, The advancing 
column then halts for a while; its two 
extremities fall back upon themselves, 
and as soon as they are re-united they 
proceed onwards. This gradual and 
continuous progress of the European race 
towards the Rocky Mountains has the 
solemnity of a providential event; it is 
like a deluge of men rising unabatedly, 
and daily driven onwards by the hand of 
God. 

“ Within this first line of conquering 
settlers, towns are built, and vast States 
founded. In 1790 there were only a few 
thousand pioneers sprinkled along the 
valleys of the Mississippi ; and at the pre- 
sent day these valleys contain as many 
inhabitants as were to be found in the 
whole Union in 1790. Their popula- 
tion amounts to nearly four millions. 
The city of Washington was founded in 
1800, in the very centre of the Union; 
but such are the changes which have 
taken place, that it now stands at one of 
the extremities; and the delegates of the 
most remote Western States are already 
obliged to perform a journey as long as 
that from Vienna to Paris. 

**Tt must not, then, be imagined that 
the impulse of the British race in the 
New World can be arrested. The dis- 
memberment of the Union, and the hos- 
tilities which might ensue, the abolition 
of republican institutions, and the tyran- 
nical government which might succeed 
it, may retard this impulse, but they can- 
not prevent it from ultimately fulfilling 
the destinies to which that race is re- 
served. No power upon earth can close 
upon the emigrants that fertile wilder- 
ness, which offers resources to all indus- 
try and a refuge from all want. Future 
events, of whatever nature they may be, 
will not deprive the Americans of their 
climate or of their inland seas, of their 
great rivers or of their exuberant soil. 
Nor will bad laws, revolutions, and 
anarchy, be al Je to obliterate that love of 
prosperity and that spirit of enterprise 
which seem to be the distinctive charac- 
teristics of their race, or to extinguish 
that knowledge which guides them on 
their way. 

* Thus, in the midst of the uncertain 
future, one event at least is sure. Ata 
period which may be said to be near (for 
we are speaking of the life of ‘a nation), 
the Anglo-Americans will alone cover 
the inmmense’space contained between the 
Polar regions and the Tropics, extending 


from the coast of the Atlanticto the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean; the territory which 
will probably be occupied by the Anglo- 
Americans at some future time, may be 
computed to equal three quarters of 
Europe in extent. The climate of the 
Union is upon the whole preferable to 
that.of Europe, and its natural advantages 
are not less great ; it is therefore evident 
that its population will at some future 
time be proportionate to our own. Eu- 
rope, divided as it is between so many 
different nations, and torn as it has 
been by incessant wars and the barbarous 
manners of the Middle Ages, has notwith- 
standing attained a pepulation of 410 in- 
habitants to the square league. What 
cause can prevent the United States from 
having as numerous a population in 
time?” 

‘‘ The time will therefore come when 
one hundred and fifty millions of men 
will be living in North America, equal in 
condition, the progeny of one race, ow- 
ing their origin to the same cause, and 
preserving the same civilisation, the same 
language, the same religion, the same 
habits, the same manners, and imbued 
with the same opinions, propagated under 
the same forms. The rest is uncertain, 
but this is certain; and it is a fact new 
to the world, a fact fraught with such 
portentous consequences as to baffle the 
efforts even of the imagination.” 


It is not without reason, there 
fore, that we set out in this specula- 
tion, with the observation, that great 
and durable effects on human af- 
fairs are destined by Providence for 
the British race. And it is too ob- 
vious to admit of dispute, that the 
democratic principle amongst us is 
the great moving power which thus 
impels multitudes of civilized beings 
into the wilderness of nature. No- 
thing but that principle could effect 
such achange. Civilized man rarely 
emigrates ; under a despotic govern- 
ment never. What colonies has 
China sent forth to people the wastes 
of Asia? Are the Hindoos to be 
found spread over the vast archipe- 
lago of the Indian Ocean? Repub- 
lican Rome colonized the world; 
Republican Greece spread the light 
of civilisation along the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; but Imperial Rome 
could never maintain the numbers 
of its own provinces, and the Gre- 
cian empire slumbered on with a 
declining population for eleven hun- 
dred years. Is Italy, with its old 
civilized millions, or France, with 
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its ardent and redundant peasantry, 
the storehouse Of nations from 
whence the European race is to be 
diffused over the world? The colo- 
nies of Spain, torn by internal fac- 
tions, and a prey to furious passions, 
are in the most miserable state, and 
constantly declining in numbers! * 
The tendency of nations in a high 
state of civilisation ever is to remain 
at home; to become wedded to the 
luxuries and enjoyments, the habits 
and refinements of an artificial state 
of existence, and regard all other 
people as rude and barbarous, unfit 
for the society, unequal to the re- 
ception of civilized existence, to 
slumber on for ages with a popula- 
tion, poor, redundant, and declining. 
Such has for ages been the condi- 
tion of the Chinese and the Hindoos, 
the Turks and the Persians, the 
Spaniards and the Italians; and 
hence no great settlements of man- 
kind have proceeded from their 
loins. What, then, is the centrifu- 
gal force which counteracts this in- 
ert tendency, and impels man from 
the heart of wealth, from the bosom 
of refinement, from the luxuries of 
civilisation, to the forests and the 
wilderness? What sends him forth 
into the desert, impelled by the 
energy of the savage character, but 
yet with all the powers and acquisi- 
tions of civilisation at his command ; 
with the axe in his hand, but the 
Bible in his pocket, and the Ency- 
clopedia by his side? It is demo- 
cracy which effects this prodigy; it 
is that insatiable passion which over- 
comes alike the habits and affections 
of society, and sends forth the civi- 
lized pilgrim far from his kindred, 
far from his heme, far from the 
bones of his fathers, to seek amidst 
Transatlantic wilds that freedom and 
independence which his native 
country can no longer afford. It is 
in the restless activity which it en- 
genders, the feverish desire of ele- 
vation which it awakens in all classes, 
the longing after a state of existence 
unattainable in long established 
states which it produces, that the 
centrifugal force of civilized man is 
to be found. Above an hundred 
thousand emigrants from Great Bri- 
tain, in the year 1833, settled in 
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the British colonies; nearly two 
hundred thousand annually pass 
over to the whole of North Ame- 
rica from the British isles; and 
amidst the strife of parties, the col- 
lision of interest, the ardent hopes 
and chimerical anticipations incident 
to these days of transition, the Eng- 
lish race is profusely and indelibly 
transplanted into the boundless 
wastes prepared for its reception in 
the New World. 

As the democratic passion, how- 
ever, is thus evidently the great 
moving power which is transferring 
the .civilized European race to the 
remote corners of the earth, and the 
British navy, the vast vehicle raised 
up to supreme dominion, for its con- 
veyance; so it is of the utmost im- 
portance to observe, that if undue 
power is given to this impelling 
force, the machine which is perform- 
ing these prodigies may be destroy- 
ed, and the central force, instead of 
operating with a steady and salu- 
tary pressure upon mankind, sud- 
denly burst its barriers, and for ever 
cease to affect their fortunes. A 
spring acts upon a machine only as 
long as it is loaded or restrained ; 
remove the pressure, and its strength 
ceases to exist. This powerful and 
astonishing agency of the British 
race upon the fortunes of mankind, 
would be totally destroyed by the 
triumph of Democraey in these 
islands. Multitudes, indeed, dur- 
ing the convulsions consequent on 
so calamitous an event, would fly 
for refuge to the American shores, 
but in the grinding and irreversible 
despotism which would necessarily 
and speedily follow its occurrence, 
the vital energy would become ex- 
tinct, which is now impelling the 
British race into every corner of the 
habitable earth. The stillness of 
despotism would succeed the agi- 
tation of passion ; the inertness of 
aged civilisation at once fall upon 
the bounded state. From the mo- 
ment that British freedom is ex- 
tinguished by the overthrow of 
aristocratic influence, and the erec- 
tion of the Commons into despo- 
tic power, the sacred fire which 
now animates the vast fabric of its 
dominion will become extinct, and 
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England will cease to direct the 
destinies of half the globe. The 
Conservative party in this country, 
therefore, are not merely charged 
with the preservation of its own 
freedom—they are intrusted with 
the destinies of mankind, and on the 
success of their exertions it depends, 
whether the democratic spirit in 
these islands is to be preserved, as 
heretofore, in that sdbdued form 
which has directed its energy to the 
civilisation of mankind, or to burst 
forth in those wild excesses which 
turn only to its own ruin, and the 
desolation of the world. 


While the naval strength and colo- 
nial dominions of England have 
steadily and unceasingly advanced 
in Western Europe, and its influence 
is in consequence spread over all the 
maritime regions of the globe, an- 
other, and an equally irresistible 

ower, has risen up in the Eastern 

emisphere. If all the contests of 
centuries have turned to the advan- 
tage of the English navy, all the 
continental strifes have as unceas- 
ingly augmented the strength of 
Russia. From the time of the Czar 
Peter, when it first emerged from 
obscurity to take a leading part in 
continental affairs, to the present 
moment, its progress bas been un- 
broken. Alpe, of all other states, 
during that Jong period it has expe- 
rienced no reverses, but constantly 
advanced in power, territory, and 
resources; for even the peace of 
Tilsit, which followed the disasters 
of Austerlitz and Friedland, was at- 
tended with an accession of terri- 
tory. During that period it has suc- 
cessively swallowed up Courland 
and Livonia, Poland, Finland, the 
Crimea, the Ukraine, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia. Its southern frontier is 
now washed by the Danube; its 
eastern is within fifty leagues of 
Berlin and Vienna; its advanced 
ports in the Baltic are almost within 
sight of Stockholm; its south-eastern 
boundary, stretching far over the 
Caucasus, sweeps down to Erivan 
and the foot of Mount Ararat—Per- 
sia and Turkey are irrevocably sub- 
jected to its influence; a solemn 
treaty has given it the command of 
the Dardanelles; a subsidiary Mos- 
covite force has visited Scutari, and 
rescued the Oamanlis from destruc- 
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tion; and the Sultan Mahmoud re- 
tains Constantinople only as the 
viceroy of the northern autocrat. 

The politicians of the day assert 
that Russia will fall to pieces, and 
its power cease to be formidable to 
Western Europe or Central Asia, 
They never were more completely 
mistaken. Did Macedonia fall to 
pieces before it had subdued the 
Grecian Commonwealths; or Persia 
before it had conquered the Assyrian 
monarchy; or the Goths and Van- 
dals before they had subverted the 
Roman empire? It is the general 
pressure of the north upon the south, 
not the force of any single state, 
which is the weight that is to be 
apprehended ; that pressure will not 
be lessened, but on the contrary 
greatly increased, if the vast Scythian 
tribes should separate into different 
empires. Though one Moscovite 
throne were to be established at St 
Petersburgh, a second at Moscow, 
and a third at Constantinople, the 
general pressure of the Russian race, 
upon the southern states of Europe 
and Asia, would not be one whit 
diminished. Swill the delight of a 
warmer climate, the riches of long 
established civilisation, the fruits 
and wines of the south, the women 
of Italy or Circassia would attraet 
the brood of wiater to the regions of 
the sun. The various tribes of the 
German race, the Gothic and Vandal 
swarms, the Huns and the Ostro- 
goths, were engaged in fierce and 
constant hostility with each other; 
and it was generally defeat and 
a prices from behind which impel- 
ed them upon their southern neigh- 
bours; but that did not prevent them 
from bursting the barriers of. the 
Danube and the Rhine, and over- 
whelming the civilisation, and wealth, 
and discipline of the Roman empire. 
Such internal divisions only magnify 
the strength of the northern race by 
training them to the use of arms, 
and augmenting their military skill 
by constant exercise against each 
other; just as the long continued 
internal wars of the European na. 
tions have established an irresistible 
superiority of their forces over those 
of the other quarters of the globe. 
In the end, the weight of the north 
thus matured, drawn forth and dis- 
ciplined, will ever be turned to the 
fields of southern conquest. 
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The moving power with these vast 
bodies of men is the lust of conquest, 
and a passion for southern enjoy- 
ment. Democracy is unheeded or 
unknown amongst them ; if imported 
from foreign lands it languishes and 
expires amidst the rigours of the 
climate. The energy and aspirations 
of men, are concentrated on con- 

uest ; a passion more natural, more 

urable, more universal than the 
democratic vigour of advanced civi- 
lisation. It speaks a language intel- 
ligible to the rudest of men; and 
rouses passions of universal vehe- 
mence. Great changes may take 
place in human affairs ; but the time 
will never come when northern va- 
lour will not press on southern 
wealth; or refined corruption not 
require the renovating influence of 
indigent regeneration. 

This then is the other great moving 
power which in these days of tran- 
sition is changing the destinies of 
mankind. Rapid as is the growth of 
the British race in America, it is not 
more rapid than that of the Russian 
in Europe and Asia. Fifty millions 
of men now furnish recruits to the 


Moscovite standards; but their race’ 


doubles in every half century; and 
before the year 1900, one hundred 
millions of men will be ready to 
pour from the frozen plains of Scy- 
thia on the plains of central Asia 


and southern Europe. Occasional 
events may check or for a while turn 
aside the wave ; but its ultimate pro- 
gress in these directions is certain 
and irresistible. Before two centu- 
ries are over, Mahometanism will be 
banished from Turkey, Asia Minor, 
and Persia, and a hundred millions 
of Christians will be settled in the 
regions now desolated by the stand- 
ards of the Prophet. Their advance 
is as swift, as unceasing as that of 
the British race to the rocky belt of 
Western America. 


‘© There are, at the present time, two 
great nations in the world, which seem 
to tend towards the same end, although 
they started from different points: I al- 
lude to the Russians and the Americans. 
Both of them have grown up unnoticed ; 
and whilst the attention of mankind was 
directed elsewhere, they have suddenly 
assumed a most prominent place amongst 
the nations; and the world learned 
their existence and their greatness at 
almost the same time, 
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* All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and only to 
be charged with the maintenance of their 
power; but these are still in the act of 
growth, all the others are stopped, or 
continue to advance with extreme diffi- 
culty; these are proceeding with ease 
and with celerity along 4 path to which 
the human eye can assign no term, The 
American struggles against the natural 
obstacles which oppose him; the adver- 
saries of the Russian are men: the former 
combats the wilderness and savage life ; 
the latter, civilisation with all its weapons . 
and its arts: the conquests of the one 
are therefore gained by the plough- 
share; those of the other by the sword. 
The Anglo-American relies upon per- 
sonal interest to accomplish his ends, 
and gives free scope to the unguided ex- 
ertions and common sense of the citizens; 
the Russian centres all the authority of 
society in a single arm; the principal in- 
strument of the former is freedom; of 
the latter, servitude. Their starting- 
point is different, and their courses are 
not the same; yet each of them seems 
to be marked out by the will of Heaven 
to sway the destinies of half the globe.” 


There is something solemn and 
evidently providential in this cease- 
less advance of the lords of the earth 
and the sea, into the deserted regions 
of the earth. The hand of Almighty 
Power is distinctly visible, not only 
in the unbroken advance of both on 
their respective elements, but in the 
evident adaptation of the passions, 
habits, and government of each to the 
ends for which they were severally 
destined in the designs of nature. 
Would Russian conquest have ever 

eopled the dark and untrodden 
orests of North America, or the de- 
serted Savannahs of Australasia? 
Would the passions and the desires 
of the north have ever led them into 
the abode of the beaver and the 
buffalo? Never; for aught that their 
passions could have done these re- 
gions must have remained in prime- 
val solitude and silence to the end of 
time. Could English democracy 
ever have penetrated the half-peo- 
pled, half-desert regions of Asia, and 
Christian civilisation, spreading in 
peaceful activity, have supplanted 
the crescent in the original seats of 
the human race? Never; the isola- 
ted colonist, with his axe and his 
Bible, would have been swept away 
the Mameluke or the Spahi, and 
vilisation, in ite peaceful guise, 
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would have perished under the squa- 
drons of the Crescent. For aught that 
democracy could have done for Cen- 
tral Asia it must have remained the 
abode of anarchy and misrule to the 
end of human existence. But peace- 
ful Christianity, urged on by demo- 
cratic passions, pierced the primeval 
solitude of the American forests ; 
and warlike Christianity, stimulated 
by northern conquest, was fitted to 
subdue Central Asia and Eastern 
Europe. The Bible and the print- 
ing press converted the wilderness 
of North America into the abode of 
Christian millions; the Moscovite 
battalions, marching under the stand- 
ard of the Cross, subjugated the 
already ee regions of the Mus- 
sulman faith. Not without reason 
then did the British navy and the 
Russian army emerge triumphant 
from the desperate strife of the 
French Revolutien; for on the vic- 
tory of each depended the destinies 
of half the globe. 

Democratic institutions will not, 
and cannot, exist permanently in 
North America. The frightful 
anarchy which has prevailed in the 
southern states, since the great in- 


terests dependent on slave emanci- 
pation were brought into jeopardy— 
the irresistible sway of the majority, 
and the rapid tendency of that ma- 
jority to deeds of atrocity and blood 
—the increasing jealousy, on mer- 
cantile grounds, of the northern and 


southern states, all demonstrate 
that the union cannot permanently 
hold together, and that the innume- 
rable millions of the Anglo-American 
race must be divided into separate 
states, like the descendants of the 
Gothic conquerors of Europe. Out 
of this second great settlement of 
mankind will arise separate king- 
doms, and interests, and passions, 
as out of the first. But democratic 
habits and desires will still prevail, 
and long after necessity and the pas- 
sions of an advanced stage of civi- 
lisation have established firm and 
aristocratic governments, founded 
on the sway of property in the old 
states, republican ambition and jea- 
lousy will not cease to impel millions 
to the great wave that approaches 
the Rocky Mountains. Democratic 
ideas will not be moderated in the 
New World, till they have performed 
their destined end, and brought the 
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Christian race to the shores of the 
Pacific. 

Arbitrary institutions will not for 
ever prevail in the Russian empire. 
As successive provinces and kivg- 
doms are added to their vast domi. 
nions—as their sway extends over 
the regions of the south, the abode 
of wealth and long established civi- 
lisation, the passion for conquest will 
expire. Satiety will extinguish this 
as it does all other desires. With 
the acquisition of wealth, and the 
settlement in fixed abodes, the desire 
of protection from arbitrary power 
will spring up, and the passion of 
freedom will arise as it did in Greece, 
Italy, and modern Europe. Free 
institutions will ultimately appear 
in the realms conquered by Mos- 
covite, as they did in those won by 
Gothic valour. But the passions and 
desires of an earlier stage of exist- 
ence will long agitate the millions of 
the Russo-Asiatic race; and after 
democratic desires have arisen, and 
free institutions exist in its oldest 
provinces, the wave of northern con- 
quest will still be pressed on by 
semi-barbarous hordes from its re- 
moter dominions. Freedom wili 
gradually arise out of security and 
repose; but the fever of conquest 
will not be finally extinguished till 
it has performed its destined mission, 
and the standards of the Cross are 
brought down to the Indian Ocean. 

The French Revolution was the 
greatest and the most stupendous 
event of modern times; it is from 
the throes consequent on its explo- 
sion that all the subsequent changes 
in human affairs have arisen. It 
sprung up in the spirit of infidelity ; 
it was early steeped in crime; it . 
reached the unparalleled height of 
general atheism, and shook all the 
thrones of the world by the fiery 
passions which it awakened. What 
was the final result of this second 
revolt of Lucifer, the Prince of 
the Morning? Was it that a great 
and durable impression on human 
affairs was made by the infidel race ? 
Was St Michael at last chained by 
the demon? No! it was overruled 
by Almighty Power; on either side 
it found the brazen walls which it 
could not pass; it sunk in the con- 
flict, and ceased to have any farther 
direct influence on human affairs, 
In defiance of all its efforts the Bri- 
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tish navy and the Russian army rose 
invincible above its arms ; the cham- 
pions of Christianity in the East and 
the leaders of religious freedom in 
the West, came forth, like giants 
refreshed with wine, from the termi- 
nation of the fight. The infidel race 
which aimed at the dominion of the 
world, served only by their efforts 
to increase the strength of its 
destined rulers; and from amidst the 
ruins of its power emerged the ark, 
which was to carry the tidings of 
salvation to the Western, and the 
invincible host which was to spread 
the glad tidings of the gospel 
through the Eastern world. 

Great, however, as were the 
powers thus let into human affairs, 
their operation must have been com- 

aratively slow, and their influence 
inconsiderable, but for another cir- 
cumstance which at the same time 
came into action. But a survey of 
human affairs leads to the conclu- 
sion, that when important changes in 
the social world are about to take 
place, a lever is not long of being 
supplied to work out the prodigy. 
With the great religious change of 


the sixteenth century arose the art ‘ 


of printing; with the vast revolutions 
of the nineteenth, an agent of equal 
efficacy was provided. At the time, 
when the fleets of England were 
riding omnipotent on the ocean, 
at the very moment when the 
igantic hosts of infidel and revo- 
utionary power were scattered 
by the icy breath of winter, sTEAm 
NAVIGATION was brought into action, 
and an agent appeared upon the 
theatre of the universe, destined to 
break through the most formidable 
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barriers of nature. In January 1812, 
not one steam-vessel existed in the 
world; now, on the Mississippi 
alone, there are a hundred and sixty. 
Vain hereafter are the waterless de- 
serts of Persia, or the snowy ridges 
of the Himalaya—vain the impene- 
trable forests of America, or the 
deadly jungles of Asia. Even the 
death. bestrodden gales of the Niger 
must yield to the force of scientific 
enterprise, and the fountains of the 
Nile themselves emerge from the 
awful obscurity of six thousand 
years. The great rivers of the 
world are now the highways of ci- 
vilisation and religion. The Rus- 
sian battalions will securely commit 
themselves to the waves of the 
Euphrates, and waft again to the 
plains of Shinar the blessings of re- 
ular government and a beneficent 
aith; remounting the St Lawrence 
and the Missouri, the British emi- 
grants will carry into the solitudes 
of the far west the Bible, and 
the wonders of English genius. 
—Spectators of, or actors in, so 
marvellous a progress, let us act 
as becomes men called to such 
mighty destinies in human affairs ; 
let us never forget that it is to regu 
lated freedom alone that these won- 
ders are to be ascribed; and con- 
template in the degraded and im- 
potent condition of France, when 
placed beside these giants of the 
earth, the natural and deserved re- 
sult of the revolutionary passions 
and unbridled ambition which ex- 
Cagmaces prospects once as fair, 
and destroyed energies once as 
powerful, as that which now directs 
the destinies of half the globe, 
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In the present paper, the modest 

ronoun “ I”? must be used, and the 
jaunty confident dogmatic “ We” 
rejected, as all I have to commu- 
nicate is either what I have seen 
myself, or learnt by personal enqui- 
ries. The stately ex cathedra “ We” 
would give my subject a bold after- 
thought aspect which it must not 
have. I had no idea of the warm 
interest of the new and exciting 
prospects, of the delightful hopes 
which this subject enfolds, till I came 
upon the spot where I am now. 
From Chalons sur Saone, to the 
Lower Alps: taking in the depart- 
ments of the Isere, the Drome, and 
the Ardeche, there has been of late 
years a religious movement among 
the inhabitants of a very peculiar 
and most hopeful character. To these 
departments I shall limit the tour of 
observation I am now making, and 
to Lyons and the new churches 
within a day’s journey therefrom, I 
shall confine my present communi- 
cation. Instead of presenting a ge- 
neral picture of the Protestant popu- 
lation and its ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in these districts, as I had 
intended to do, I shall follow the 
more interesting track of the new 
religious excitement which has re- 
cently taken place. I shall com- 
mence by announcing a fact of which 
I feel quite sure my readers were 
previously ignorant —a fact which 
will give them as much delight as 
surprise, viz. that Reformed churches 
have been established within the last 
two years and a half at Chalons, 
Macon, Turnous, Luhans, and Givry, 
towns varying in their population 
from fifteen to four thousand inha- 
bitants, whereas before that time 
almost every individual residing in 
those places was a Roman Catholic. 
Besides this, at Lyons and St Etienne, 
where there had always been Pro- 
testants, a correspondent movement 
has taken place, and a multitude of 
conversions have been made. In fact, 
there is a spirit abroad which has not 
been known in France since the time 
of the Reformation. At present itis 
creeping quietly along the ground 
and nestling itself in the humblest 
settling places; but by and by gather- 
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ing strength and growth in these 
small resting spots, it may expand, I 
hope, its influence, and mount into 
higher places. The manner in which 
this spirit was first excited is very 
remarkable, and very striking and 
touching from the simplicity of the 
means used. Colporteurs, or hawk- 
ers, whose business it is to sell Bibles 
and tracts, in excursions made for 
that purpose over the country, in- 
troduced themselves, a little more 
than two years ago, into the house of 
a most bigoted Roman Catholic at 
Turnus. Almost all the inhabitants 
of that place are of the lowest rank 
of life, and the family alluded to was 
of this class. The reading of the Bible, 
however, and the conversation espe- 
cially of one particular co/porteur, con- 
verted the whole family. A conversion 
of this kind, it may well be imagined, 
where there was no advantage to be 
gained, but much persecution to be 
sustained, which indeed followed, 
could only have sprung from the 
liveliest convictions, There was one 
family there, consisting of four per- 
sons, ardent and enthusiastic for the 
Gospel in the midst of a population 
of Sis thousand inhabitants. This 
was a beginning ; the colporteurs had 
thereby a pied d terre: they could read 
the Bible publicly, and speak to 
those who, out of curiosity, came to 
hear them. This they did with some 
effect, till an audience being prepa- 
red,a preacher was sent to address 
them. Iam told that the first time 
the gospel was regularly preached in 
the towp, crowds flocked to hear it, 
and that a very great sensation was 
produced. ‘There is at present a 

ermanent church established, and 

saw myself a congregation assem- 
bled, though on a week-day evening, 
of about fifty persons. I must men- 
tion that this work, commenced ori- 
ginally by the humblest instruments, 
has not owed its spread and its suc- 
cess to that impulsion which very 
rare and superior gifts and talents 
may sometimes, in a happy moment, 
communicate to a mass. If there had 
not been a secret disposition towards, 
and a want of religion previously ex- 
isting, the gospel could not have 
been received as it has been receiv- 

ie 
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ed, especially in the midst of all 
obloquy and reproach, for such is 
the gross ignorance of the people of 
this town, that the only true Chris- 
tians in it are called, and by many 
believed to be, Saint Simonians. An 
anecdote was told me of a Jady for- 
merly residing in this place, whose 
name I forget, which [ think suffi- 
ciently interesting to relate. She had 
been so zealous and devoted a Ro- 
man Catholic, that during the Reign 
of Terror she is thought by her influ- 
ence to have kept the church of the 
town open, and when the priests 
were all banished, officiated herself, 
as far as prayers and exhortations 
went, in that edifice. She has since 
been converted, and has sent all her 
beads, relics, images, and crucifixes 
as a trophy to Geneva. This lady 
resides actually at Macon. 

From Turnus the movement 
spread to the surrounding towns, and 
by the same means. The beginnings 
were alwaysextremely feeble. When 
the pastor at Chalons first attempted 
to establish a worship there, he could 
only get three or four persons to 
promise to attend, and was rejected 
rudely by the few nominal Protes- 
tants to whom he addressed himself. 
He has now a congregation of about 


sixty persons, and an audience usually 
of one hundred, as many as his place 
of assembly can hold. The regular 
congregation or flock at Macon 
amounts to about one hundred, and 
the audience sometimes to double 


that number. In both places they 
are all, with a very scanty excep- 
tion, converted Roman Catholics ; 
and among these persons, decidedly 
separated trom the Church of Rome, 
there exists a little corps of Chris- 
tians quite of the John Bunyan 
stamp. If I had not seen this, I 
should have been comparatively but 
little delighted with a formal sepa- 
ration from Popery, however honest 
it might be; for Protestantism with- 
out piety is what Catholics would 
universally represent it to be-—a 
mere negation—and a change from 
the Roman to the Reformed doc- 
trine, occasions what Dr Johnson has 
called such a /aceration of mind, that 
without a conviction, deep, warm, 
and vital, not in what Protestantism 
denies, but in what it affirms, I can- 
not conceive how the immense space 
which Popish ceremonies occupy in 
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the imagination and affections, or at 
least emotions, can be filled up. Pro- 
testantism without devotion is to one 
who has been a Roman Catholic, a 
mere retrenchment, an absolute pri- 
vation. A great deal is thrown away 
but nothing is gained. I have been, 
therefore, particularly anxious to 
discover a warm genuine piety— 
warmer and purer than what is ge- 
nerally met with—and if I had not 
discovered this Ishould have thought 
I had discovered nothing. Far, hows 
ever, from being disappointed in this 
particular, I must say that the cold, 
flagging, almost conventional assent 
to the truths of the gospel, which dis- 
tinguish those long and even piously 
habituated to their influence, has 
been utterly put toshame by what I 
have witnessed since I have been 
here, in the very humblest abodes of 
the humblest class of society. I have 
visited the family alluded to above, 
at Turnus, and was not five minutes 
under the roof which shelters them, 
in the mostrigorous but decent po- 
verty, without feeling how beautiful- 
ly the heart can illuminate a hovel. 
To give an idea, not 80 much of the 
sweetness of my ownemotion as of 


~the spectacle which excited it, I 


must mention that I thought at the 
time within myself, that probably 
during his sojourn on the earth, our 
Saviour had often frequented such 
abodes, and partaken, perhaps, of the 
humble meal of their inmates, and 
whilst | was warming myself with 
the faith and love which beamed 
from. coarse labour, begrimed faces, 
beautified wonderfully by the ex- 
pression of glowing serenity and 
contentment shed over them, gran- 
deur seemed to me, in the compari- 
son, to have changed places with 
poverty, and to look squalid, cold, 
shivering, and forlorn. Another ex- 
ample I met with at Macon was still 
more touching. I visited there a 
very aged woman. Onapproaching 
the door of the room in which she 
resides, I looked in and saw her quite 
alone oy the New Testament. 
On entering I found her, though the 
weather was very cold, without any 
fire. Her chimney smoked, and the 
proprietor of the house would not 
repair it. The old creature has a 
family of children, but they are all 
away from her. It soon appeared 
that all that is earthly in her heart is 
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givento them. Some time ago, one 
of her four died, and left her his lit- 
tlesavings. She was at that period 
a devoted Roman Catholic, and 
spent the whole sum in having 
masses said for his soul to deliver 
him out of purgatory. The priests 
consumed the widow’s little portionin 
their vile decoying superstition, and 
never did I feel indignation against 
them so great as when I learnt the 
story. She is now in every worldly 
sense forlorn and abandoned; the 
poor feel little for each other, being 
too much engrossed and hardened 
by their own miseries to compas- 
sionate others, and she is left quite 
alone with the infirmities of age, 
sickness, and penury; yet if human 
happiness be what I take it to be, 
nothing but religious consolation, I 
never saw a at more happy than 
this decrepid old female appeared to 
me to be. I must not omit to add that 
she was visited lately, after a long 
separation, by a daughter very dear 
to her, who, with tears and prayers, 
implored her to go to mass. Against 
this severe trial, however, the old 
woman stood firm and refused. I 
have mentioned these two examples 
of deep piety out of a multitude I 
might choose from, because when I 
assert that there is a religious move- 
ment abroad, it behoves me to prove 
that this is something more than a 
superficial tendency to change, and 
that the adoption of the Reformed, 
and the rejection of the Catholic 
creed is not what it may sometimes 
very possibly be—a step towards 
incredulity. On the contrary, that 
the movement I speak of is positive 
and affirmative, and not merely ne- 
gative, is proved by the fact that 
those converted have been most fre- 
quently devoted and zealous Roman 
Catholics. Warmth of sincerity has, 
in almost every instance, led to con- 
versions, not indifference, as a mere 
wish to simplify, as it is called, reli- 
gion into philosophy. This is the 
more remarkable, as there are great 
masses absolutely without religion, 
who are yet unwilling to be thought 
unbelievers, and so gross is the ig- 
norance to which the priests have 
reduced the people, even in those 
truths which they hold to themeelves, 
that there is a prevalent notion 
among the try, as I have learnt 
from the best authority, that when 
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man dies there is an end of him. 
They believe not even in the immor- 
tality of the soul, but for all that they 
are not unobservant of Popish super- 
stition. One would think that it would 
be among these that the great im- 
pression of the preaching of the gos- 
pel would be made. But hitherto it 
has not been so. The reason seems 
to be, that it requires a mightier 
power of eloquence to awaken than 
to enlighten. Enlightenment, how- 
ever, puts the stamp of genuineness 
onawork. One may be awakened 
by a false doctrine, but can only be 
enlightened by the true. Iam glad, 
therefore, the movement has begun 
in the quarter it has. Its genuineness 
is thereby most emphatically proved. 

To interest my readers as they 
ought to be interested on this 
subject, let me recall to their atten- 
tion the fact, that three years ago 
there were but a few isolated indi- 
viduals calling themselves Protest- 
ants, who cared not for their creed, 
in any of the places I have above 
mentioned. The establishment, 
however, of little churches in these 
blank and waste spots would not be 
so surprising if they had been plant- 
ed and reared by a zealous and 
powerful national establishment, 
from which they might derive sus- 
tenance, support, and direction. 
But this has not been the case; they 
have sprung out of the zeal of a few 
of the humblest individuals. Ori- 
ginating in means the most feeble, 
and maintained most penuriously, 
they have yet thriven and spread, 
and have struck their roots firmly 
into the soil. They have now at- 
tached to their modest establish- 
ments gratuitous schools, both for 
children and for adults. In these 
schools alone, in the places I have 
mentioned, and shall have in the 
sequel to mention, is the Bible 
read. They are therefore sources 
from which the congregations are 
fed, many being led, by the reading 
of the Scriptures, to attend the 
worship at the Protestant chapels. 
I saw a very aged female, at the 
school at Macon, learning first, in 
her old age, with perseverance and 
success, to read, merely that she 
might be enabled to read the Bible. 
These schools, chapels, and their 
pastors are supported by the Evan- 
gelical Society of Geneva, Their 
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funds are, nevertheless, utterly in- 
sufficient for their growth, sufficing 
barely for their maintenance in their 
actual condition. 

I said, in a former paper, that the 
work going on in France met with 
little opposition from the priests. 
That assertion was correct a short 
time ago; but it is no longer so. 
Till the gospel was preached, the 
priesthood regarded Protestants 
with sentiments far from hostile; 
but since it has been announced 
from many pulpits, with eloquence 
and with success, their enmity has 
been revived, and the pastors are 
constantly attacked by the spoken 
and written ribaldry of these men. 

I did not visit the churches of 
Luhans and Givry, because I am 
informed, that having seen those of 
Turnus and Macon, I might form 
a competent appreciation of the 
others. 

I now turn to Lyons. This great 
capital of the south of France should 
naturally be its centre of gospel 
warmth. Till the year 1824, it does 
not appear, however, that in this 
vast city, containing 160,000 inha- 
bitants, there was a single indivi- 
dual in whose bosom was one 
spark of religious zeal or devotion. 
I write literally, according to what 
appears to me to be the truth. 

evertheless, there are here, and 
ever have been, a population of 
about 8000 Protestants, having a 
national temple and worship esta- 
blished. There may have been sea- 
sons, and I believe there have been, 
in which this population possessed 
true ministers of the gospel; but 
they have always contrived to rid 
themselves of such as speedily as 
possible: and to give an idea of the 
utter dearth of all vitality which 
pervades their cold, naked forms, 
which we, who have a liturgy, can 
hardly conceive, I have only to 
mention one most remarkable fact, 
viz.,—in the year 1826, on the occa- 
sion of the law of sacrilege being 

romulgated by the Government, 
500 Roman Catholics of the city of 
Lyons abandoned the worship of 
their fathers, and attached them- 
selves to the National Protestant 
Church. Great numbers, perhaps 
the majority of these, have again 
one back to Popery. And it would 
fare been surprising if they had not 
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done so; for surely a —— which 
fills the imagination—which capti- 
vates the senses—which is prolific in 
all the emotions which belong to 
poetry—which is gross or subtle, 
according to the character of its vo- 
tary—which, if it applies no healing 
balm, at least administers an ap« 
peasing opiate, and, above all (and 
this is its great charm), satisfies 
the religious propensity without 
taxing it—must have appeared infi- 
nitely preferable to freezing under 
the mouldiest commonplaces of the 
mouldiest morality, and then calling 
that a worship. Iam sorry to learn 
(but it accounts for the icy coldness 
of their sentiments) that most of the 
Protestants of Lyons are Socinians, 
or, as they like the title better, 
Arians. The theological colleges in 
which the pastors are educated, al- 
though very effective as far as learn- 
ing goes, inculcate also Arian doc- 
trines. It isno matter of wonder, 
therefore, that where the divinity of 
the Saviour is denied, the incalcu- 
lable importance of his mission 
should not be felt, and that it should 
dwindle, by an inevitable associa- 
tion of ideas, which no counter- 
reasoning can stand against, into 
nothing; for to diminish an object 
of worship is to annihilate it. Add 
to this, that the great mass of French 
Protestants have, for a long series 
of years, stretching into centuries, 
been delivered over to a hereditary 
indifference about the gospel; that 
many of them have been brought 
up, in early life, without any wor- 
ship at all; and that almost all are 
pure rationalists, who countenance 
their church more because they can- 
not do without the rites of mar- 
riage, baptism, and sepulture, than 
for any other more potent reason; 
and we shall be able to understand 
the triple adamantine firmness in 
which they are locked up against 
every impression of zeal for the 
propagation of their faith. Such 
was the condition of the National 
Protestant Church of Lyons at about 
the date last mentioned. Till then 
there were only a few individuals 
in the great city whose hearts had 
any sympathy with the gospel, 
These, without neglecting the pub- 
lic worship, were accustomed to as- 
semble together, in order to engage 
in that simplest and sublimest of all 
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exercises, which alone searches the 
heart, and purifies the affections— 
the reading of the Scriptures, prayer, 
and praise. At first there were on- 
ly three who thus met together; 
and the great object of their ambi- 
tion was, that they might increase 
their number to fifteen, that they 
might hold something more like a 
regular assembly. I knowthat, in our 
own country, we sometimes regard 
little assemblages of this kind with 
an eye of disapprobation; and it 
cannot be Paes that in a day of 
general and promiscuous profession, 
especially where the gospel is 
abundantly preached, they do not 
unfrequently engender what is most 
revolting and hateful — spiritual 
pride, narrowness, bigotry, and bit- 
terness of spirit. But when we 
contemplate an immense popula- 
tion—a nation I might almost say— 
given over to superstition, idolatry, 
infidelity, and formality,—and these 
things being their virtues, what 
must be their vices ?—and then see, 
within the very heart of this im- 
pious mass, a few poor obscure 
men, untaught, unencouraged by 
avy visible example, quitting all the 
high-roads and beaten paths of pro- 
mise in life, and, led by a celestial 
charity, devoting themselves assi- 
duously to the study of the Scrip- 
tures—I can conceive no sight so 
beautiful, so touching, so edifying 
as this, or which bears upon it more 
evidently the mark of a divine im- 
pulse. Such was the commence- 
ment of the Protestant Scriptural 
Church at Lyons. 

Shortly after, in the year 1828, 
M. Adolphe Monod was appointed 
pastor to the national congregation 
of that city. There are some men 
whom to praise is to offend, and 
whose names are allied to thoughts 
which absorb and silence all pro- 
fane admiration. Of this gentleman 
I shall only, therefore, say, that his 
preaching was such as soon to exas- 
perate the consistory against him. The 
tax-payers had no idea that any one 
should presume to search their con- 
sciences, and disturb their internal 
satisfaction with themselves. Butthis 
the new preacher did. Their Sunday 
afternoon meals were spoiled by the 
previous watery | sermon, diges- 
tion was injured, bad blood excited, 


and, in fact, it was a crying shame 
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that they should be discomposed in 
the enjoyment of all their animal 
comforts by an impertinent appeal 
to hidden thoughts and troublesome 
reflections, which had before lain 
so snugly and profoundly asleep as 
to give them no uneasiness at all. 
The few “ notables,” the handful of 
rich merchants and shopkeepers, 
might, however, have merely turned 
their backs upon the obnoxious 
preacher, and sought elsewhere 
than under his ministry their peri- 
odical quieting dose of religion, if 
there had been any second place of 
worship to which they might betake 
themselves. But this not being the 
case, they had no alternative, and 
were obliged to rid themselves of 
the nuisance of hearing truth by 
1 pap | their pastor. This they 
did by the necessary intervention of 
the Government, though M. Guizot, 
then minister of public instruction, 
is known to be very favourably in- 
clined to evangelical ministers; and 
against M. Monod it could only be 
urged, that he had faithfully insisted 
upon the observance of the legal dis- 
cipline, and on the inculcation of the 
established doctrines of his church. 
This was his crime; yetsuch is the fear 
of offending consistories, who have 
enerally a good deal of political 
importance, that their will prevailed, 
as it almost in every case does. A 
greater vice than the power of con- 
sistories in a national church esta- 
blishment, it is impossible to con- 
ceive. It is a taking of the gospel 
out of the hands of those who have 
made it the subject of long years of 
study and meditation, to put it into 
the hands of men who have studied 
nothing but the petty concerns of 
traffic and commerce, to receive 
from the latter its interpretation. 
As soon as M. Monod was thus ex- 
truded from the national temple, he 
was offered the post of professor of 
theology at Geneva, or of preacher 
at the oratory of Lausanne. Either 
of these situations would have se- 
cured to him a sufficjent compe- 
tence for his family, and the former 
he declares had for him great at- 
tractions. He, however, refused them 
both, and preferred remaining at 
Lyons, where, for the support of his 
family, he had absolutely nothing. 
The motive which induced him to 
make this choice was, that he would 
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not leave those who adhered to 
him, though a poor people, and 
utterly incapable of maintaining a 
minister and a worship, without a 
pastor. This little flock, then, not 
separated but ejected from the na- 
tiunal establishment, was the first 
beginning of a church at Lyons, 
which has since created a great sen- 
sation, and raised great hopes. The 
Roman clergy, particularly the 
Archbishop of Lyons, were at first 
rejoiced at their extrusion from the 
national temple, thinking, no doubt, 
that the vital part of its congrega- 
tion being cut off, the conversions 
from Romanism, which had been 
frequent, would be suddenly stop- 
ped. But directly the reverse has 
happened. The little assembly which 
could be originally held within a 
small room of their pastor’s house, 
has so grown, that they have been 
obliged three times to change their 
place of meeting. Their present 


chapel ean contain, with some incon- 
venience, three hundred auditors, 
and it is on Sundays always full, 
and sometimes even overcrowded. 
One of the great objects now is 
to procure a more spacious hall 


of assembly, and, if possible, to 
establish two services in distant 
quarters of the city, it having been 
found that many who are anxious 
to attend are prevented by the dis- 
tance of their residences. The 
number of members actually ad- 
mitted to receive the sacrament 
amounts to one hundred and fifty, 
and as all who are admitted for the 
first time are invited to have a pre- 
vious conversation with the pastor, 
who, according to the state of mind 
they exhibit to him, counsels them 
to participate or not, as it seems 
right to him, and as this must ne- 
cessarily keep many away, the num- 
ber mentioned is certainly very con- 
siderable. Of these fifty only were 
originally Protestants, the rest are 
all converted Roman Catholics. The 
first time the Lord’s Supper was 
administered after the separation 
from the national church, of the new 
communicants two-thirds were Pro- 
testants, and one third converted 
Roman Catholics. On the ensuing 
Christmas, six months after, when 
this ceremony again took place, the 
new participants were two-thirds 
converted Roman Catholics,and only 
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one-third born Protestants; andsince 
then fresh and considerable acces- 
sions have been made aud are ma- 
king from the Church of Rome. With 
these results before him, M. Monod 
finds his actual position much more 
favourable for the spread of the 
gospel, than the one he formerly oc- 
cupied in the National Temple. By 
his change of situation one strong 
prejudice is removed from the mind 
of Roman Catholics. Against Pro- 
testantism they have an old grudge, 
an ancient antipathy. But those 
who belong not to the national wor- 
ship seem to them not to be Pro-« 
testants, but mere preachers and 
propagators of the gospel, and against 
this they have no peculiar hostility ; 
for as they do not know what it is, 
they feel rather curiosity than any 
thing else. The new set of men 
who are so busy, zealous, and warm- 
hearted, are not identified in their 
minds with their old enemies, the 
Protestants—and this is a great point 
gained. 

I will now give some examples of 
the way in which the little congre- 
gation increases. The foliowing 
détails might seem to have nothing 
remarkable, if related of any place 
but Lyons, but that city is the very 
stronghold of Popish bigotry, where 
the priests have more power than 
any where else. The extracts which 
I am about to give, therefore, from 
M. Monod’s Appeal to Christians, 
will be found very interesting. They 
will show how, by means the most 
despised—I should like, however, to 
know how by any other means the 
gospel is to enter houses, hovels, and 
obscure corners impervious to pub- 
lic preaching—a great effect has 
been produced. ‘ We often,” says 
M. Monod in his appeal, “ see new 
auditors brought to our place of as- 
sembly by difierent motives. Some 
come at first out of curiosity, 
and return with better sentiments. 
Some women came lately to the 
chapel, procured a Bible, and not 
being able to read it themselves, got 
their husbands to read it for them, 
which brought the whole family to 
our service. A workman some time 
ago found a Bible in a friend’s house, 
borrowed it from him, read it to his 
wife, came with her to hear the gos- 
pel preached, attended our service 
regularly, were both, by the grace 
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of God, converted at the same time, 
and had their marriage, which they 
had previously only contracted ci- 
villy, blessed and solemnized in our 
chapel. A few weeks ago we re- 
marked a whole family who attended 
regularly the preaching of the gos- 
pel. On enquiry, it was found that 
one of the members of our church 
had spoken of the gospel in the shop 
of a hairdresser. A stranger who 
was present took the address of our 
chapel, and has since come to every 
service with his whole family. On 
another occasion the exhortations of 
a Christian friend who often passes 
through our city were the means of 
introducing the gospel into a house 
occupied by several Catholic fami- 
lies. From this single house six 
persons, three husbands with their 
wives, have followed our preaching. 
In the same house a mother and her 
daughter, completely under the bon- 
dage of the priests, repulsed obsti- 
nately the gospel. For a long time 
they refused to read the Bible. At 
Jast the mother consented to accept 
of a New Testament. She had not 
read in it many days, before she con- 
sented to go to the chapel. Her 
daughter, in despair that her mother 
was about to be gained, wept and 
implored her in vain to change her 
resolution, but not being able to pre- 
vail—‘ Well, then,’ said she, ‘since 
you will absolutely go to the chapel, I 
will go with you, but you shall ceme 
to mass with me afterwards.’ They 
both went, both were gained, forgot 
the mass, and have since Jed the most 
exemplary and devoted lives.” The 
daughter, however (for I must be 
scrupulousia telling the exact truth), 
has, subsequent to the publication 
of the little work from which | have 
been extracting, wavered a little in 
her conduct. 

To the little scriptural church at 
Lyons are attached two, or rather 
four, I should say, gratuitous schools, 
—two day schools, the one for boys, 
and the other for girls, and two 
Sunday schools, the one for males, 
and the other for female adults. The 
first schoolmaster of one of these 
schools was a converted Roman Ca- 
tholic. They are all distinguished 
by the circumstance which gives 
them such an emphatic value, viz., 
in them alone, among all the places 
of education in the great city of 
Lyons, is the Bible read. On reflec- 
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tion, however, I must except from 
this remark the establishment of 
Mademoiselle Filhol. Here is one 
of the few boarding-schools in France 
where female accomplishments may 
be acquired without the risk of ace 
quiring impiety or superstition with 
them. In one of the school-rooms 
above mentioned, was held till lately 
a meeting called, La Reunion des 
Questions, in which any one might 
require from the pastor an ex- 
planation of any difficulties he 
might have met with in reading the 
Scriptures, and many who attend- 


ed were converted, or enquiring 


Roman Catholics, who were ard are 
harassed by the priests to return to 
the Church of Rome. These meet- 
ings were very useful. The women 
who were in the habit of coming to 
these assemblies—for they were not 
all what we should cal] ladies—used 
to bring their work with them, and 
whatever their fingers accomplished 
on these evenings was devoted to 
charitable purposes. These meet- 
ings are still continued, but having 
been transferred to the chapel, they 
have a character less familiar than 
they formerly had, and the females 
bring no longer their needle- work 
with them. As for the more solemn 
services, they take place twice du- 
ring the week-days, and three times 
on the Sunday. One of these latter 
is an English service. M. Monod, 
though a Frenchman, preaches per- 
fectly well in our Janguage. There 
are about an hundred English work- 
men at Lyons employed in the ma- 
nufactories. For them it is that he 
has established this service, for he 
loves our nation, and was grieved to 
see so many of its natives living like 
pagans, without any worship. Iam 
sorry to say that his kindness and 
good-will on their behalf has been 
hitherto in vain. They will not at- 
tend at his chapel, but he perseveres, 
nevertheless, to preach to almost 
empty seats. The English workmen 
indeed at Lyons are a most degraded 
set of beings. Though they receive 
high wages, they are most of them 
in miserable want, through drunken- 
ness. They plunge into vice with 
an energy which astonishes the 
French, whose viciousness generally 
keeps time and tune with their inte- 
rests, and with an external decency 
and moderation. I hope that per- 
severance will at last prevail, and 
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that our countrymen at Lyons will 
eventually take advantage of the 
opportunity held out to them of 
profiting by their native worship 
offered to them in their native lan- 
guage. Besides this English service, 
there is also one in the German lan- 
guage, connected with the separated, 
or rather ejected, church. 

I have yet to mention certainly 
the most remarkable characteristic 
of this little church. It was origi- 
nally composed of dissenters without 
a minister, and of those members of 
the national establishment who ad- 
hered to their expelled pastor. Men 
so divided in their ideas of church 
government, it was hoped, it may 
well be imagined, by the Romanists, 
could not long hold together, and 
their contemplated disunion and dis- 
sension, and the great scandal and 
disgrace which would thereby fall 
on the reformed doctrines, were, no 
doubt, looked forward to as effectual 
checks to all further conversions. 
And this would undoubtedly have 
been the effect of disagreement. A 
thousand arguments, brought from 
the depths of men’s consciences, 
from Scripture, and from reason, are 
feeble against a primd facie external 
fact, against an outward appearapce 
of discord. It is in vain to show that 
this is only a concordia discors, that 
uniformity in reality kills unity, that 
it is but the shroud of extinct life, 
nothing in al! nature being complete- 
ly uniform except death. Enquirers 
will always be perplexed and repel- 
led by divergences of opinion, of 
which they perceive neither the 
common centre nor the common 
bond. The secret of wisdom in this 
matter seems to be to preserve the 
appearance as well as the reality of 
unity by leaving ample space for 
diversity. We are commanded to 
contend for the faith, but not to con- 
tend for forms; and it is on this 
principle that the Scriptural church 
of Lyons has hitherto proceeded. Its 
members have not shut themselves 
up in an inflexible discipline, which 
alone gives a narrow and sectarian 
character to separatists. All who 
come under the scope of gospel truth 
come within their communion. Mise- 
table pettinesses have not yet coun- 
teracted the grandeur of their theme; 
and, if it be permitted to hope so 
much of human infirmity, I hope they 
never will. Owing to this spirit of 
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common concord, amidst many dif- 
ferences of small moment, the plan 
pursued is adapted for extension and 
acceptance as widely and as general- 
ly as the gospel itself is; and to it I 
attribute, in a great measure, the 
success which a church, whose mate- 
rial means are almost nothing, has 
met with in one of the most unfa- 
vourable spots in France for an 
evangelising experiment. It may 
seem unnecessary to add, after what 
I have just written, that I have never 
met in any part of the world with 
any society of zealous Christians so 
free from fanaticism as that of Lyons; 
their warmth and activity are shield- 
ed by sobriety ; and the false fires of 
a mere external zeal are quenched 
in a deep conviction of personal 
weakness, which ever produces a 
conceding spirit in all things, which, 
in a broad generality of meaning, are 
not absolutely essential. 

One of the great proofs that the 
new church of Lyons has made nu- 
merous proselytes is, that the Roman 
church has been roused to an exer- 
tion and manifestation of hostility, 
which, in one respect, has not been 
exhibited in France for many centu- 
ries, and which has excited the 
popular mind in a manner very ex- 
traordivary for that country. Some 
time ago some Catholics called on 
Monsieur Monod—mark, not upon 
the pastor of the National Temple— 
to demand of him conferences re- 
specting some points of the doctrine 
of the Catholic church. The confe- 
rences were granted. They were 
first held in one of the school-rooms, 
but the concourse of auditors be- 
coming always greater, they were 
transferred to the chapel. There 
they were carried on, not with in- 
tellectual pride and parade, but with 
seriousness and conscientiousnese, 
and on the whole very amicably, 
when the priesthood, perceiving that 
the controversy turned terribly 
against them, sent a disguised priest 
(according to a conjecture amount- 
ing almost to certainty) with his 
followers into the assembly, who, 
with tumult and outrage, broke up 
the discussion. Two thousand five 
hundred copies of the narrative of 
these conferences have been gold. 
Since then a priest has been specially 
sent to preach in one of the princi- 
pal churches of Lyons four times a- 
day against the reformed doctrines 
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—so great is the alarm which a little 
society, altogether devoid of worldly 
importance, and the object of bitter 
contempt to its adversaries, has been 
able to inspire! The apostasy, as 
the priesthood no doubt termed it, 
of the fifteen hundred above spoken 
of, occasioned no sensation of this 
kind, but there was no question then 
of the gospel, and the gospel is to 
priests the wormwood that makes 
them writhe and roar. The particu- 
lar priest I have just alluded to, is a 
man of powerful lungs and some 
eloquence. I have heard him preach. 
He addresses always a crowded au- 
dience, for earnest preaching in a 
Catholic church is so rare that it 
causes much excitement. I observed, 
what perhaps most people have ob- 
served on alike occasion, that Po- 
pish sermons insist exclusively on 
the external ceremonies and outward 
marks of the verity of the church. 
Sanctity, according to them, resides 
in a particular organization, and ad- 
ministration, in particular forms; 
and the individual is supposed to 
receive it from a material contact 
with mysterious rites, not from a 
spiritual influence upon a spiritual 
essence—his conscience. For this 
reason Romish preachers are afraid 
to refer a man to himself, Jest in ex- 
amining himself he should find God, 
but they refer him to the church. The 
great art of this church is not to 
awaken but to appease, or only 
so far to awaken as to bring their 
appeasing specifics into request. It 
is true it sometimes meets with stub- 
born customers, and these must be 
appeased with a vengeance, by all 
sorts of austerities. Out of these, 
its saints are manufactured, and 
some so called have been really such. 
Rome to them, as to Pascal, for in- 
stance, has realized its own purga- 
tory. 

My object has been, since I came 
into this part of the world, not mere- 
ly to ascertain the condition of the 
churches, but to discover also the 
state of mind which generally pre- 
vails with respect to the gospel. On 
this point, not trusting to my own 
observations, which, on the whole, 
have been very satisfactory, I have 
consulted those whose long expe- 
rience gives them a right to pro- 
nounce a more decided judgment 
than I could do. Monsieur Monod 
especially, whose temperament is by 
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no means sanguine, and who from 
his position is more capable of form- 
ing a correct opinion than any one 
else, has assured me that he thinks 
there is a general movement abroad, 
not towards Protestantism as Pro 
testantism, but towards the Bible. 
The word “ Bible” is a sound which 
has been unfamiliar to French ears 
for many centuries; it has, there- 
fore, superadded to its venerable 
name the attraction of novelty; and 
the old rotten garment of Popery 
falling from off the shoulders even 
of the populace, they turn natural- 
ly, in their instinctive tendency to 
clothe themselves with another vest- 
ment, towards it, as to the only 
source from which their want can 
be supplied; they have no longer 
that shuddering aversion to the word 
of God—which bigoted Papists still 
retain ; they are led by curiosity, or 
a better impulse, to see what is in a 
book so much talked about, and they 
Buy it, for it is rarely offered as a 
gift. In proof of this Ihave to state 
the fact, that two thousand copies 
of the New Testament have been 
sold within the last two months 
by two colporteurs treading the 
same ground, for they go in cou- 
ples, in the single little depart- 
ment of the Ardeche. Colporteurs, 
in general, are particularly anxious 
to make a plentiful distribution in 
the vicinity of some preacher of the 
gospel. They were lately well re- 
ceived in a village about four leagues 
distant from Lyons. Monsieur Mo- 
nod immediately betook himself to 
the spot. A room was given him to 
preach in, and the people flocked in 
crowds to hear him. For some time 
after, these people had the gospel 
preached to them once every fort- 
night. This circumstance is very re- 
markable. Here we see aspontaneous 
movement among unmixed Catholics 
who had been left totally undisturbed 
in their creed, and examples of the 
kind are numerous. It is true that 
mere curiosity often draws crowds 
together on such occasions, and that 
but few remain constant to the last. 
But this very curiosity shows how 
lightly those who give way to it 
esteem their own church, and how 
perfectly free they are from its con- 
trol. What a matter of wonder it 
would be to us if such a circumstance 
were to happen in Ireland—that 
Bibles should not only be received 
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but bought, throughout a whole Ca- 
tholic village, and that a Protestant 
minister should not only be heard by 
crowds, but invited to preach every 
fortnight. At present one of the 
—— members of the church at 

yons is about to depart for Vienne, 
a town about seven leagues distant, 
to see what can be done in that place 
for the establishment of a Scriptural 
worship. All this is very encoura- 
ging. The reception which the visi- 
tors—the deacons, elders, and chief 
members of the little churches— 
meet with in prisons, hospitals, and 
private houses, is no Jess so. They 
are for the most part well received, 
often coldly, but hardly ever offen- 
sively. They are generally listened 
to with attention and kindliness. A 
wife will often call her husband, ora 
husband his wife, to hear what the 
visitor may have to say. There is, 
in fact, as far as I have been able to 
observe or to learn, a feeling of be- 
nevolence in individuals— which will 
often be found in company with a 
still more general sentiment of hos- 
tility and forced scorn—towards the 

ersons and characters of the new 

vangelisers. On the whole, their 
labours have been attended with sur- 
prising results, and seem to promise, 
with adequate means, a very exten- 
sive success to their philanthropic 
and Christian exertions. 

I must now give some account 
of the pecuniary resources of the 
church at Lyons. This church 
subsists entirely upon occasional 
gifts made by individuals. It re- 
ceives no support either from the 
Continental Society or Geneva, and 
its own congregation is much too 
poor to meet the one tithe of its 
necessities. To exhibit this part of 
my subject in its true light, I cannot 
do better than extract the following 
touching passage from Monsieur 
Monod’s appeal to Christians. “ The 
Lord,” says he, “ gave me so clear a 
view of his leadings in all that had 
happened to us, and a conviction so 
firm that the work was prepared and 
approved of by him, that I under- 
took to carry it on without having 
(far from it) the funds that were 
necessary. By faith, I entered into 
engagements for the chapel, for the 
school, &c., following the principle 
that a single sous should not be 
spent without necessity, but that no 

ubt should be entertained that 
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money for indispensable expenses 
would arrive. My expectation was 
not a vain one. [had hardly con- 
cluded my arrangements relative to 
the chapel, when an English lady, 
whose aid I had not solicited, and 
whom I merely knew by name, sent 
to tell me that if I wanted money 
she would send me L. 50. This was 
nearly sufficient to meet the hire and 
furnishing of the chapel. A little 
after, another Christian of the same 
country, whose name I only learnt 
by his first letter, put at my disposi- 
tion L.150, payable in the course of 
the year. The same person sent to 
our poor a few hundred frances, which 
reached us just at the time when we 
had appointed our deacon. Nearly 
about the same time, a French Chris- 
tian sent us nine hundred francs. 
Some other friends in France and 
Switzerland came also toour aid. We 
received likewise two loans,of which 
one amounted to one thousand francs, 
from an American friend. It is thus 
that God enabled us to advance, 
awaiting from him, day by day, the 
funds necessary for his work, and 
receiving them in the moment of 
want. His fidelity is great. As for 
myself, whilst I might desire, if God 
should permit it, both for his church 
and for my own family, more regu- 
lar and certain resources, I shall 
bless God all my life for this exer- 
cise of faith, often painful and humi- 
liating, but very salutary, by which 
we receive from him, in answer to 
prayer, and as from day to day, our 
daily bread.” I must add to this 
touching and simple exposition of 
the material means of this most in- 
teresting church, that its precarious 
mode of existence is the more to be 
regretted, as, from its position, it is 
calculated to be a centre for the dif- 
fusion of gospel truth over all the 
south. It attracts attention; it ex- 
cites curiosity; awakens sympa- 
thy; provokes hostility; and de- 
rives importance from its very lo- 
cality ; and it seems, in all human 
probability, that the movement 
abroad will either spread, acquiring 
the force of combination from the 
prosperity of its central reservoir of 
life, or with it languish and die away 
in isolated spots. The church of 
Lyons should therefore be made 
strong, not so much for its own sake 
as for the sake of the little detached 
churches of the surrounding depart- 
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ments, which have sprung up so nu- 
merously of late years, and have re- 
mained as yet separate and single— 
each struggling for itself alone, and 
deriving from each other no mutual 
stay and support, because they pos- 
sess no metropolis, as it were, for 
general reference, consultation, and 
direction. This Lyons might be 
made to them. 

I shall say but little of the church 
at St Etienne, because almost all that 
I have said of that at Lyons may be 
applied to it. The pastor of the na- 
tional temple of that place was ex- 
pelled from his ministry in a like 
manner, and for the same cause, that 
Monsieur Monod was. The only 
difference between the two cases is, 
that those members of the consistory 
at St Etienne who were most active 
in the expulsion of their pastor, were 
precisely those who never went to 
church at all, and that, with the 
ejected minister, almost the whole 
congregation seceded from the esta- 
blished worship, and have since 
formed a separate assembly, which 
continues to prosper and to increase. 

I cannot close this paper without 
dwelling, as upon the most pleasure- 
able part of my subject, on the man- 
ner in which the members of the 
new churches above-mentioned live 
together. We judge of, and interest 
ourselves in, men much more on ac- 
count of their individual and social 
characters, than on account of their 
outward denomination and position, 
or even the doctrines they proclaim. 
The living expression of principles 
it is that captivates the beholder, not 
principles themselves, which, devoid 
of this expression, are mere objects 
of assent or dissent. It is true, that 
where the truths of the gospel are 
widely diffused and received, the 
expression I allude to in the de- 
meanour of those who embrace 
them, loses something of its pristine 
charm, and is mingled with a work- 
day worldly aspect, which shades 
from sight its full beauty. But whena 
few pious men are surrounded by a 
great, an universal multitude of the 
impious, their separation from the 
latter is so distinct and marked, and 
is kept thereby so pure from all mix- 
ture, that one is immediately struck 
by the genuine distinctive impress 
which the gospel stamps upon 
the heart, upon the face, and upon 
the life. This is an observation I 
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have made since I came to Lyons, 
and I have made it in the mixed 
societies of the members of its new 
church. ‘“ Without love,” says 
Lord Bacon, “‘ an assemblage of men 
is but a gallery of pictures.” I can 
assure my readers, there is no gallery 
of pictures to be seen in any of these 
societies, and more especially, there 
is none in the pastor’s house, where 
almost every evening a company of 
from six toa dozen persons meet to 
take tea—that English habit having 
been adopted in Monsieur Monod’s 
English family. Whilst passing some 
of the most happy hours there I ever 
passed in my life, an involuntary 
comparison has often forced itself 
upon me, between these hours and 
those I have usually devoted to so- 
cial recreation, even in the most 
really select companies; and I find, 
that though the latter have excited 
me, the only solid gain they have 
brought, after all, has been a re- 
lief from, or rather suspension of, 
the petty toils and troubles of the 
day; whereas, in the modest soirées 
I have been lately enjoying, I have 
experienced an absolute restauration 
(to make use of the word in a French 
sense and with French spelling) of 
my inward mind. Itis not so much 
what is said, as what is felt in these 
little meetings, that constitutes their 
charm and their edification. The 
affections, rather than the intellect, 
are entertained, though the latter 
wants not its part in the feast. Com- 
pared to the radiant calm I have 
been sensible of in these homely un- 
pretending parties, all other emotions 
caused by other conversations seem 
to me but an unmeaning jingle of 
sentiments without depth and with- 
out reality. 

I must be permitted to return for 
a few minutes, ere I conclude, to 
the principal subject of this paper. 
From all that I have above written, 
it results that there is a negative 
disposition, that is, no indisposition, 
to say the least, to receive the gos- 
pel throughout many wide extended 
tracts of the south of France. If 
zeal in afew could meet this favour- 
able state of mind, great things would 
be done. But one man cannot do 
the work of twenty, and there is 
therefore a feeling of hopelessness 
in the midst of passive cireumstan- 
ces the most hopeful. The national 
church, even if it were as zealous ge- 
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nerally as it is in some particular 
— is not, from the limited num- 

er of its localities, and from other 
features of its organization, so con- 
stituted as to spread; and the 
churches which have been broken 
off from it, wanting neither in zeal 
nor in devotion, can scarcely subsist 
themselves, and instead of extend- 
ing their operations, are obliged 
to contract them from an absolute 
want of funds. A multitude of 
spots there are where a Scrip- 
tural worship might be established, 
which are at present only retain- 
ed in their adherence to pope- 
ry by the slight fragile hold of 
a disenchanted habit. A breath 
might break this hold, provided an- 
other breath inspired other affec- 
tions. Our religious societies at 
home are certainly actively and be- 
neficially employed in all quarters 
of the globe, and can, therefore, 
perhaps, according to their present 
views, spare but little aid to France. 
It appears to me, however, that that 
country has been considered by them 
but as a secondary object, whereas 
it ought to be regarded as the first, 
and should, as it were, concentre all 
their zeal upon itself. Here is a 
land, the heart, in many senses, of 
the civilized world, where popery is 
falling off, as a anake changes its 
skin; where philosophy is wearied 
out, wherein are all the agitations 
and convulsions of 2 period of tran- 
sition, and where the gospel, adorn- 
ed by professors who recall the 
primitive times of Christianity, is 
essaying, through tle dim eclipse of 
centuries, to break brightly out of 
its dense envelopements, and yet 
its little churches are left to struggle 
in all the mire of pecuniary difficul- 
ties and want. Our zealous men at 
home seem to me not to be at all sen- 
sible of the importance of this sub- 
ject, or they would perceive that to 
propagate the movement for which 
a field is opening in the South of 
France, would do more to promote 
the general diffusion of Christian 
truth than all their other labours put 
together. Well may an infidel go- 
vernment, in the present state of 
things, proclaim religious liberty ; 
well may a Popish hierarchy boast of 
its tolerance in suffering what it can- 
not prevent; they know, both the 
one and the other, that this liberty, 
and this tolerance, can produce no 
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effect, but on the most limited scale, 
as long as material means are want- 
ing for the propagation of the gos- 


pel. Well may the puny efforts of 
Christians provoke, among enemies, 
laughter and scorn, and a chuckle of 
malicious joy, as long as these efforts 
are crippled and rendered almost 
abortive, as they are now. The 
priests may well console themselves 
that they have lost their power over 
the people, since they perceive, that 
this power, remaining at least in 
abeyance, has not yet gone over from 
the ministers of the Popedom to the 
ministers of Christ; and that it never 
can do so whilst the exertions of the 
latter are shut up in the narrowest 
circles, by reason of their paltry re- 
sources. I feel persuaded that there 
is hardly a village, in many de- 
partments of the South of France, 
where the gospel would not be re- 
ceived with welcome; that there is 
hardly a town or city in which it 
might not planta firm foot, provided 
there were funds to give effect to a 
zeal, already prepared, waiting, and 
full of alacrity. Something more, at 
least, might be done than has been 
done hitherto. This consideration 
is of such immense importance, that 
it is not, I am sure, merely to the 
sympathies of religious societies, 
already overtasked, but to the sym- 
pathies of all who value the pure 
doctrines of Christianity, that an ap- 
peal should be made. Such sympa- 
thies exist, | am convinced, in every 
nook and corner of our happy Jand. 
It has always been the great glory of 
Englishmen that they have brought 
prompt succour of heart, hand, and 
purse, to their oppressed brethren 
in the faith on foreign shores; and 
these, also, have ever acknowledged 
the benefit—for, as the Jews of old, 
when captives at Babylon, turned 
their faces in their prayers towards 
the temple at Jerusalem, so do dis- 
tressed Christians, in all parts of the 
world, look with hope, in their hour 
of weakness, towards our favoured 
island, as to the great citadel of their 
earthly help and strength. Would 
that aid might thence be plentifully 
administered to the little churches 
of the South of France! and that 
thus they might be endowed with an 
efficiency, at least somewhat more 
commensurate to the work which is 
before them to be accomplished. 
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The following is versified from a legend, told as a true story in the history of the Domi- 
nican order in Portugal, by Frey Luis de Sousa. Acta Sanctorum. 







































THE LEGEND OF SANTAREM. 
FIRST PART. 


Come, listen to a monkish tale of old, 

Right catholic, but puerile some may deem, 
Who all unworthy their high notice hold 

Aught but grave truths, and lofty learned theme: 
Too wise for simple pleasure, smiles, and tears, 
Dream of our earliest, purest, happiest years. 





Come—listen to the legend; for of them 
Surely thou art not: And to thee I’)l tell 
How on a time in holiest Santarem, 
{ Strange circumstance miraculous befell 
Two little ones; who to the sacred shrine 
Came daily, to be schooled in things divine. 


Twin Sisters—orphan innocents were they : 
Most pure I ween, from all but th’ olden taint, 
Which only Jesu’s blood can wash away : 
And holy, as the life of holiest saint, 
Was his, that good Dominican’s, who fed 
His master’s lambs, with more than daily bread. 


The Children’s custom, while that pious man 
Fulfilled the various duties of his state, 
Within the spacious church, as Sacristan, 
Was on the altar steps to sit and wait, 
Nestling together (’twas a lovely sight!) 
Like the young turtle doves of Hebrew rite. 





/ A small rich chapel was their sanctuary, 
While thus abiding :—with adornment fair 
Of curious carved work, wrought cunningly, 
In all quaint patterns, and devices rare: 
And even then, above the altar, smiled, 
From Mary- Mother's arms, the holy child. 


Smiled on his infant guests, as there below, 
On the fair altar steps, those young ones spread 
—(Nor ought irreverent in such act I trow) 
heir simple morning ‘meal of fruit and bread. 
Such feast not ill beseemed the sacred dome— 
Their father’s house is the dear children’s home. 


At length it chanced, that on a certain day, 
When Frey Bernardo to the chapel came, 
Where patiently was ever wont to stay 
His infant charge; with vehement acclaim, 
Both lisping creatures forth to meet him ran, 
And each, to tell the same strange tale, began. 






“ Father!” they cried, as hanging on his gown 

On either side, in each perplexed ear 
They poured their eager tidings—* He came down— 
Menino Jesu hath heen with us here !— 
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We prayed him to partake our fruit and bread ; 
And he came down—and smiled on us—and fed,’”>—— 





“ Children! my children! know ye what ye say ?” 
Bernardo hastily replied—* But hold !— 

Peace, Briolanja!—rash art thou alway : 
Let Inez speak.” And little Inez told, 

In her slow silvery speech, distinctly o’er, 

The same strange story he had heard before. 


“ Blessed are ye, my children!” with devout 
And deep humility the good man cried— 

“ Ye have been highly favoured. Still to doubt, 
Were gross impiety, and sceptic pride. 

Ye have been highly favoured. Children dear! 

Now your old master’s faithful counsel hear. 


“ Return to-morrow with the morning light, 
And as before, spread out your simple fare 

On the same table; and again invite } 
Menino Jesu to descend and share : 

And if he come, say—‘ Bid us, blessed Lord! 

We and our master, to thy heavenly board.’ 


“ Forget not, children of my soul! to plead 
For your old teacher :—Even for His sake 
Who fed ye faithfully: and he will heed 
Your innocent lips ; and I shall so partake 
With his dear lambs.—Beloved! with the sun 
Return to-morrow.—Then—His wil! be done.” { 


SECOND PART. 


“ To-night! to night! Menino Jesu saith 
We shall sup with him, Father! we and thee,” 

Cried out both happy children in a breath, / 
As the good Father entered anxiously 

About the morrow’s noon, that Holy Shrine, 

Now consecrate by special grace divine. 


“ He bade us come alone; but then we said, 
We could not, without thee, our Master dear— 

At that, he did not frown, but shook his head 
Denyingly : Then straight, with many a tear, 

We pleaded so, he could not but relent, 

And bowed his head, and smiled, and gave consent.” 





“ Now God be praised!” the old man said, and fell 
In prayer upon the marble floor straightway, 

His face to Earth: And so, till Vesper bell, 
Entranced in the spirit’s depths he lay. 

Then rose like one refreshed with sleep, and stood 

Composed, among th’ assembling Brotherhood. 


The mass was said; the evening chant was o’er ; 
Hushed its long echoes thro’ the lofty dome: 

And now Bernerde knew the appointed hour 
That he had prayed for of a truth was come. 

Alone he lingered in the solemn pile, 

Where darkness gained apace from aisle to aisle; 
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Except that thro’ a distant door-way streamed 
One slanting sunbeam, gliding whereupon 
Two angel spirits—(so in sooth it seemed 
That loveliest vision )}—hand in hand came on, 
With noiseless motion. “ Father! we are here,” 
Sweetly saluted the good Father's ear. 


A hand he laid on each fair gr head, 
Crown’d like a seraph’s with effulgent light, 
And—“ Be ye blessed, ye blessed ones,” he said, 
“ Whom Jesu bids to his own board to-night! 

Lead on, ye chosen; to th’ appointed place 
Lead your old master.” So, with steadfast face, 


He followed, where those young ones led the way 
To that small chapel—like a golden clue 

Stream’d on before that long bright sunset ray, 
Till at the door it stopt. Then passing through, 

The master and his pupils, side by side, 

Knelt down in prayer before the Crucified. 


Tall tapers burnt before the holy shrine; 
Chalice and paters on the altar stood, 
Spread with fair damask. Of the crimson wine 
Partaking first alone, the living food 
Bernardo next with his dear children shared— 
Young lips; but well for heavenly food prepared. 


And then we leave them. Not for us to see 
The feast made ready, that first act to crown; 
Nor to peruse that wondrous mystery 
Of the divine Menino’s coming down 
To lead away th’ elect, expectant three, 
With him that night at his own board to be. 


Suffice it, that with him they surely were 

That night in Paradise; for they who came 
Next to the chapel found them as in prayer, 

Still kneeling—stiffen’d every lifeless frame, 
With hands and eyes upraised as when they died, 
Towards the image of the Crucified. 


That rp oo miracle spread far and wide, 

And thousands came the feast of death to see ; 
And all beholders, deeply edified, 

Return’d to their own homes more thoughtfully, 
Musing thereon: with one ge truth imprest— 
That ‘ to depart and be with Christ is best.” 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


By Wituram Hay. 





} I. 
(Puivie or THESSALONICA.) 
Avbid cos Igivas EAsxavice—x.t A. 
HIS INTRODUCTION TO HIS ANTHOLOGY. 


TueseE primal flowers of Helicon, with cups 
Of later bloom from Pierus—renowned 
For noble plants, culled I enwreathe with buds 
Of modern growth, and Meleager-like 
Would weave a coronal of many hues. 
Smit with the splendours of those elder gems, 
Noble Camillus, on my flowerets too,— 
Lowly and few in number though they be,— 
Oh! deign to look with thine approving eye. 
Bring for my wreath thy comely spikes of corn, 
Antipater ;—thy ivy-berries bring, 
Crimagoras :—Antiphilus will glow 
Like clustered grapes :—as melilotus fair, 
Tully :—and Philodemus will entwine 
Sweet marjoram :—Parmenio, myrtle leaves. 
Thy roses bring, Antiphanes ; and bring, 
Automedon, thine: ivy : lilies fair, 
Miid Zonas :—and Bianor, oaken sprays. 
All these, with olives of Antigonus, 
And Diodorus’ violets I weave 
Around Euenus’ laurel :—and for aught 
Which I may add from mine proper stock, 
Oh! seek a semblance in what flower thou please. 





Il. 
(ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA.) 





=>. 


Ioytrs ytige MvAaion—x.T.A. 
| ON THE INVENTION OF WATER-MILLS. 


Stop the guern’s handle; maidens, sleep away, 
Though Chanticleer proclaim the dawn of day : 
The nymphs, by Ceres taught, in sportive bound 
Dance on the wheel that rolls the axle round, 
Which, with its winding spokes, the hollow weight 
Of four huge mill-stones turns by day and night, 
The Golden Age has come again,—since we 

The gifts of Ceres, without labour, see. 


Ill. 
Ogninas aiveiraw tig—x.7.r. 


(ARCHIAS.) 


* Praiseworthy are the Thracians, who lament 
The infant that hath left its mother’s womb ; 
















* “ The customs of the Trausi are in every respect similar to those of the other 
Thracians , except that they have an observance peculiar to themselves at their birthe 
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Who deem those happy too, whom death has sent 
—Death, the Fates’ minion—to the peaceful tomb. 

The cup of life full many a sorrow fills ; 

But Death’s a med’cine for its many ills, 





Iv. 
(UNKNOWN.) 
oK , ‘\ > > ~ 4 
* Tis cov ey toDAoics wavuwewhia—x.7.A, 
ON A STATUE OF ENVY. 


Moulded with envied skill, black Envy see, 

A living mass of prostrate misery. 

Grieved at another’s good, the wretch has thrown 

His aged limbs down on the hard rough stone : 

And there the shrivell’d form in squalor lies, 

Heaving with ill repress’d, soul- maddening sighs. 

With one old hand, which props those hoary hairs, 

His pale, thin temples, see, the madman tears ; 

While, in the other hand, a staff is found, 
Wherewith he smites with furious grins the ground. 
Gnashing in double row, those teeth declare 

How much his neighbour's weal o’erwhelms him with despair, 





Ve 
(PALLADUs.) 
Tleioe Ociveiv peegomtrow—x.7.A» 
) LIFE. 


Ours and ourselves are death’s : no mortal knows 
Whether to-morrow’s dawn his life may close: 
Since thus it is, oh! short-lived man, be thine 
That Lethe of oblivion—cheering wine— 

And love’s own joys. Child of a fleeting hour, 
These in thine own,—the rest’s in fortune’s power. 





Vi. 
(LOLLIUs BAssus. ) 
T Mars pes yceipcors movteg—K.T.Ae 
LIFE 
Me,—nor the surges of the winter seas 
Nor the still hush of listless idlesse please. 
The stir of life—where busy men resort, 
The golden mean, the just-enough, I court. 


Love these, loved Lampis, dread the tempest’s strife, 
Oh! there are Zephyrs breathing peace o’er life. 





and funerals. When a child is born, the neighbours flock around it with the deep- 
est lamentations, and recounting all the evils which flesh is heir to, they bewail the 
new-born infant that must now endurethem. But when one dies, they bury him with 
demonstrations of the greatest mirth and pleasure, as being now in perfect happiness, 
and beyond all the ills of life-—which they enumerate,”"—-Heropotus, Zerpsichore, 
cap. 5. 

* In this version the translator has, in many places, preferred the emendations of 
Jacobs, which seem peculiarly happy, to the text, which appears very corrupt and 
obscure. ‘This he has also done in his versions of other epigrams. 

+ Vide Horace, Rectius vives, &c. 
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VII. 
(RUFINUS.) 
Tovro Blos, rovr avto—x.4.A. 
LIFE. 

Oh! this is life and nought but this—to live in every pleasure ; 
Dull care begone, nor mortals rob of life’s uncertain treasure. 
Now wine is ours, the dance is ours, with wreaths around us gleaming 
Of spring-enamoured flowers, while bliss from woman's eye is beaming. 
Oh! every joy this moment brings without a shade of sorrow, 
And wise is he who can declare what may betide to-morrow. 


VIII. 
(PARMENIO. ) 
Agxsi peos yAairns—x.4.A. 
LIFE. 

Enough for me this cloak, though homely spun: 
Fed on the flowers of song, your feasts I shun: 
I hate your wealthy fool—the flatterer’s God, 
Nor hang | trembling on his awful nod: 
Calm and contented I have learned to feel 
The blessed freedom of a humble meal. 


Ix. 
(ARCHIAS.) 


‘O meiv derhrowddav Aciurpas—n.t.r. 
ON AN OLD RACE-HORSE. 
1. 
Eagle—the pride of tempest- footed steeds, 
Whose limbs rich ribbons often would adorn, 
Crowned at prophetic Delphi for his deeds, 
Swift as if rushing wings his feet had borne. 
2. 
Nemeea’s boast, that nurse of lions grim: 
Of Pisa,—Isthmus with its double shore,— 
Eagle—the fleet of foot, the strong of limb, 
Yields to the yoke that neck which trappings wore. 


3. 
Collared, not bitted now, with painful moil, 
He turns the creaking mill-stone round and round, 
Like Hercules, who, after all his toil, 
A servile issue to his labours found. 


Xx. 
(JOANNES BARBUCALLUS. ) 
Naurirs, poh orioas Igopoy sAncidog—x.7.A. 
ON BERYTUS, DESTROYED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. 


1. 
Stop not thy vessel’s course, for sake of me, 
Thou sailor, nor unfurl thy bellying sails ; 
My port is blotted now from things that be, 
And over one huge tomb past grandeur wails. 


2. 
Steer on thy gallant bark, with sounding oars, 
To other lands where sorrows may not dwell : 
Poseidon frowned ; my gods have left these shores; 
Ye travellers by land and sea—Farewell, 


* 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN ALPINE TRAVELLER. 


On our arrival at the Hotel Royal 
at Lanslebourg, where in my former 
journeys to the Mont Cenis I had al- 
ways found excellent accommoda- 
tion, our first enquiry was for a 
guide to accompany us over the Col 
du Lautaret, and by the valleys of 
Viu and Lanzo to the Canavais in 
Piedmont. It had been conjectured 
by Albanis Beaumont that Hannibal 
had crossed the Alps by the Lauta- 
ret into Italy. This and the inter- 
esting letters of the Comte de Mez- 
zenile upon the valleys of Lanzo 
strongly induced us to attempt this 
pass, which few, if any, Englishmen 
had visited. 

A guide soon presented himself. 
We were displeased with his servile 
manners, so contrary to the inde- 
pendent and usual bearing of a 
mountaineer ; but he said that he 
knew the road well, having often 
been there, and that he had capital 
mules; and to complete his qualifica- 
tions, he said that he was beau frére 
to Monsieur the Syndic of Bessans, a 
point upon which he appeared to 
rest his greatest hope of an engage- 
ment. After much hesitation, we 
decided upon availing ourselves of 
his services and those of his two 
mules, and engaged to meet him the 
next afternoon at Lanslebourg, on 
our return from the Mont Conis, 
where we intended to spend the 
early part ofthe day. Our rambles 
there in examining the old road and 
the new, detained us until the day 
had nearly closed. When we reach- 
ed Lanslebourg, we found our obse- 
quious guide, Pierre Antoine Trag, in 
alarm, not for our safety, but lest we 
should have changed our minds and 
gone on to Susa. He had refused to 
name any sum for his services, he 
preferred leaving this to our sense 
of his merits at the end of the jour- 
_ a time was lost in —. 

ng our age, and I proteste 
sitont the on ef saddle with which 
my mule was caparisoned. After an 
assurance that thisshould be changed 
at Lans-le-Villiard, by the owner of 
the mule, for he had borrowed that 
upon which I rode from a friend, who 
accompanied him, we started up the 
valley. It was dark before we reach- 
ed the house of Bernard, the owner 


of my mule, at Lans-le-Villiard, 
where the saddle was changed, and 
a stirrup-cup of excellent wine 
drank amidst a crowd of villagers. 
The moon now rose and lit up with 
a singularly beautiful effect the tops 
of the mountains, which on our left 
bounded the valley of the Arc. The 
glaciers and snow shone brightly 
against the dark-blue sky, whilst the 
bases of the mountains upon which 
they rested were shadowed by those 
on the opposite side of the valley. 
Below us, in the depths of the ra- 
vines, and in utter darkness, the 
course of the torrent was heard in 
the silence of the night. All these 
impressed us so forcibly with emo- 
tions of beauty and sublimity, that 
the journey was silent, from the dis- 
position to contemplate rather than 
talk—though irrepressible exclama~ 
tions of pleasure often burst from us 
as new and striking effects of chiaro- 
scuro were developed. The delight 
of our guide, Trag, was of a different 
character — his having caught a 
couple of Messieurs les Anglais, 
was to him a triumph, upon which 
he chattered incessantly to Bernard, 
interlarding it with compliments to 
us as braves gens—and to himself as 
a relative to the chief magistrate of 
Bessans. 

At length we reached the village, 
and after going up through a narrow 
street, stopped at folding doors, in 
a high wall, which apparently enclo- 
sed a farm-yard. We were late when 
we arrived—we knocked loudly, and 
were admitted by a decent-looking 
mountaineer, who was introduced 
to us as Monsieur le Syndic. Ber- 
nard and his mule went to find shel- 
ter elsewhere, whilst the Syndic 
beckoned to us to descend by some 
steps into a low passage. Trag, 
leaving his mule, led the way with 
a lamp, and we soon found ourselves 
in a stable—in which were a cow 
and a pet sheep—the latter imme- 
diately made our acquaintance. - 
Trag put down the lamp on a table, 
upon which there was a very dirty 
coarse cloth—a proof to us that this 
was the calle & manger of such visi- 
tors as arrived at this mansion-house 
of the chief magistrate—the cluck- 
ing of fowls betrayed, by the dim 
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light of the lamp, their roosts in one 
of two filthy sleeping cribs. My 
friend and I looked at each other 
oddly—but our surprise was increa- 
sed when our mule also joined usin 
our chamber. There seemed to be no 
other place for the reception of the 
poor animal—the whole affair was 
too absurd to leave us serious, and 
after a hearty laugh, and some time 
had passed away without the reap- 
pearance of Trag or our host, we de- 
termined to explore our way to some 
more habitable part of the house. 
The lamp helped us to find a little 
room, which was in fact the kitchen ; 
there we found the Syndic and his 
wife, Mister Trag’s sister, in con- 
sultation about disposing of their 
distinguished guests. We put them 
at ease in a moment by making our- 
selves at home, and entreated that 
they would not feel uneasy about 
our accommodation. We found that 
they had a good stock of Grisane, the 
excellent pipe biscuit of Piedmont; 
eggs, butter, and cheese, were placed 
before us. Water was soon boiled, 
and my friend having found asauce- 
pan, which he scrubbed out with a 
wisp of hay, threw into it a hand- 
ful of tea (may his name be blessed, 
I wish I knew it, who first brought 
the beverage to Europe!) and in a 
few minutes we made a delicious 
infusion, which we would have de- 
fied any steeper of Souchong in the 
world to rival. Our chief difficulty 
was about cups from which we could 
drink it. Our host had been in Pa- 
ris, and had brought with him one 
precious specimen of Sevres porce- 
lain—kept for show, its use was 
offered to us—it was aided, however, 
by a vulgar earthenware pipkin, and 
from these we made a capital (tea) 
supper. As a delicacy, some mar- 
mot, salted last season, was added, 
and what could be picked from it we 
relished ; in taste it resembled highly 
flavoured ham. Our host and his 
wife, finding us happy and contented, 
became themselves cheerful ; he said 
that as he had travelled, he knew 
that our privations under his roof 
- were great, though we submitted to 
them with good-humour—and he 
regretted that he could not provide 
for and accommodate us better. 

We learnt from our host much 
about our intended journey across 
the Lautaret on the morrow. We 
found him an intelligent and well- 
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informed man. We had heard that 
he was a famous chasseur, and his 
anecdotes of chamois hunts beguiled 
us of some time which our fatigue 
would have otherwise induced us to 
devote to sleep. He offered to ac- 
company us to the mountains for two 
or three days’ sport, if we could af- 
ford the time; but tiis tempting 
offer we were obliged to relinquish. 
He then advised us to retire, in or- 
der to start very early for a long and 
fatiguing day’s journey, and con- 
ducted us to his own bedroom, an 
arrangement which he insisted upon 
our assenting to, whilst he and 
madame took possession of (we sup- 
posed) the crib in the stable, to 
which we had been first introduced. 
In the room to which we were 
shown three or four children were 
asleep ; the youngest, an infant, was 
removed, to prevent its disturbing 
us. Our host then, promising to call 
us early, left us in possession of his 
dormitory. 

At four o’clock the following 
morning, Jean Baptiste Ettienne Ga- 
rinot—* I like to give all the names,” 
says the Vicar of Wakefield—called 
us as he had promised. My 
friend and I had agreed to ask him 
to accompany us, for we had gather- 
ed enough in the evening’s conver- 
sation to know that he would be an 
important acquisition to our party 
across the mountains. He readily 
agreed to accompany us, but we 
could not induce him to make any 
terms with us for his services. He 
said that he was not professionally a 
guide, but he would go with us for 
the pleasure of the journey and to 
assist us, and leave any remunera- 
tion to our own feelings. Master 
Trag adhered to the same resolu- 
tion ; but Bernard drove a bargain 
with us to receive a Napoleon for 
the mule and his own services, for 
he also chose to accompany us, but 
it was agreed to be only to the sum- 
mit of the Col de Lautaret. 

Having taken tea for breakfast, 
packed up some Grisane cheese 
and wine, and settled with Madame 
Garinot her domestic account, we 
started at five o'clock, and soon af- 
ter, leaving the village by the road 
which descends from the Mont 
Iseran, we crossed the valley to- 
wards Averole, whence the torrent 
which arises in the Lautaret rushes 
to ite confluence with the Arc. The 
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morning was fresh and cold. We 
looked around upon the scenery of 
the valley of the Arc, which had ap- 
peared so mysterious and beautiful 
the night before, but the charm had 
vanished; the mountains which 
bounded the valley had lost their 
vastness; they were near and de- 
fined, and showed neither the cha- 
racters of form nor magnitude 
which had presented themselves to 
our imaginations, by the light of the 
moon. 

We soon entered the valley of 
Averole, where snow, glaciers, and 
vast precipices, came suddenly in 
contrast with the quiet scenery of 
the valley of the Arc near Bessans. 
We crossed the torrent of the Ave- 
role, and, ascending its right bank, 
looked upon the enormous preci- 
pices on the opposite side with a 
feeling of awe. A steep talus, form- 
ed by the mouldering for ages of 
these precipices, had half filled the 
valley; while the glaciers which 
hung upon these mountains were 
seen, as if streaming down each 
opening or rift which served as a 
channel. The sterile appearance of 
the valley led us almost to doubt 
our finding a village amidst scenes 
so utterly destitute. A little barley 
was raised in a few miserable spots 
brought into cultivation, but so 
wretched was the situation of the 
inhabitants, that they had not even 
the means of dressing these little 
portions of their soil, for the dung 
of their cows and sheep was care- 
fully collected to use as fuel. They 
had no other. The pine forests with 
which other cold and mountainous 
regions are favoured, were with- 
held from them. One formerly ex- 
isted in the neighbourhood. It was 
burnt, and the inhabitants of Ave- 
role have no means in their dreary 
winters of obtaining warmth but by 
using so foul a substitute. 

Garinot, who had given us this 
information, assured us that we 
should be sensible of our approach 
to the village, which we soon reach- 
ed, by the offensive smell of the 
smoke, and we found in it, as he 
had described, a community living 
in a state of squalid misery, for 
which he had no expression to con- 
vey an idea of his horror or his pity. 
On our way through the narrow 
lane of the village, we saw many of 
the women engaged in their filthy 
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occupation of forming the ordure of 
their beasts into lumps like turf, 
and placing them out to dry for their 
winter store. The syndic advised 
us to hire here a man whose assist- 
ance might be useful in the passage 
of the glaciers of the Lautaret; but 
no one could be found, in spite of 
their misery, to accompany us upon 
the terms which we offered by the 
advice of Garinot. Trag winked 
knowingly, and said we had better 
be without their aid, which was not 
necessary. This contradiction puz« 
zled us, but we followed the advice 
of the latter. 

From this valley there are three 
mountain passes into Piedmont—the 
Col de Colarin, the Col d’Arnas, 
and the Col de Lautaret. The first 
of these is attained by a path which 
enters a little valley immediately 
before arriving at the village of Ave- 
role, but its course is across very 
dangerous glaciers. The Col d’Ar- 
nas is the shortest, and an active 
mountaineer would reach Usseglio, 
the village in the Val de Viu, which 
was to be the end of our day’s 
Jabour, in five hours less time than 
by the pass of the Lautaret, but it 
was, we were told, dangerous and 
fatiguing, and utterly impracticable 
for a mule. My object in passing 
the Lautaret was to examine it, with 
reference to Albanis Beaumont’s 
conjectures upon the passage of 
Hannibal, and to visit the most pic- 
tureeque of these passes. 

Leaving the village of Averole, we 
descended by a steep path to the tor- 
rent, and crossing it began an ascent 
on the side of the opposite moun- 
tain, more steep than many places 
which I had been told were imprac- 
ticable for mules. It was really ter- 
rific to ascend by a zig-zag path, so 
abrupt and narrow, that frequently 
turns were made within two mule 
lengths of each other, and in some 
places when not three feet removed 
from the perpendicular, one mule 
was thirty feet above the other. 
Sometimes the aid of the guides was 
necessary to support or drag up the 
mules, for it was often so steep that 
their fore feet were level with their 
cruppers, and this frightful path 
overhung precipices of which we 
could not see the bases, whilst on 
the opposite side of the ravine enor- 
mous glaciers swept down from the 
crest of the mountain to the depths 
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of the gorge below us. Across these 
glaciers, Garinot told us, lay the pas- 
sage to the Col d’Arnas. He said 
it was the pass which he chose when 
going into Piedmont, and he always 
took advantage of a bright moon- 
light to travel by night, when the 
snows were frozen, and the footing 
firm. It is impossible to imagine a 
situation of such utter solitude as a 
traveller by night in those regions. 
Having pushed and pulled our 
mules up the precipitous path, we 
attained a level terrace, where we 
rested for a few minutes, over a line 
of rocks which formed its boundary 
towards the ravine. The objects 
above, below, and around us, were in 
the highest degree impressive. The 
spot was one we desired to linger 
in, and would gladly have found an 
excuse for delay in hunger, but the 
syndic recommended our waiting 
until we came to a spot where the 
mules might feed also. We started, 
and at the end of an hour’s march 
reached a beautiful mountain pas- 
turage, directly opposite the great 
glacier de la Roussa. Here we sat 
on a delightful sward, turned our 
mules adrift after relieving them 
from the baggage, and amidst such 
a glorious Alpine scene ate, with 
our best appetite, our humble fare, 
and drank a bumper to those who 
were far distant, but who cared for, 
and perhaps thought of us. Whilst 
we rested, the syndic pointed out 
to us a flock of seven chamois cross- 
ing before us the glacier of the 
Roussa. These increased our ex- 
citement, and, aided by the beauty 
of the day, and the sublimity of the 
scene around the place of our re- 
past, left our minds and feelings in 
a state of which language can con- 
vey no idea. Garinot did not allow 
us to lose time, as he said we had 
before us a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney. When we were prepared to 
start, we found the ground below us 
so swampy as to be unsafe for the 
mules, and they were led down 
carefully by Trag and Bernard to 
the bed of the torrent, which they 
forded with difficulty, and then as- 
cended the valley on the other side. 
We pursued another course, under 
the guidance of the syndic, and join- 
ed them at a ford higher up the val- 
ley, where the passage was also 
dangerous ; but we had the help of 
a goat-herd, a lad of eighteen, and 
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Garinot now begged that we would 
secure his assistance, which might 
be had for half a franc, to the sum- 
mit of the passage. His absence 
from his had on not likely in these 
regions to be detected, and he as- 
sured us we should need his services. 
What we were to encounter I could 
not imagine; we were already five 
in number, but we attended to his 
wishes, and the lad readily joined 
us. 

We soon saw before us the mo- 
raines of the enormons glaciers 
which crown the summit of the 
great chain of the Alps. They form- 
ed a part of those awful solitudes 
which so forcibly impressed me 
with their grandeur, when I saw 
them from the Col d’Iseran in the 
year 1829. The valley now nar- 
rowed to agorge, through which the 
torrent flowed, bounded by frightful 
precipices on the right, and on the 
left masses of rock and stones, which, 
upon the vast scale of every object 
around us, scarcely appeared to 
leave a path between their bases 
and the torrent. After a short pause, 
Garinot advised our climbing these 
rocks instead of going round their 
bases, but the effort failed. For the 
mules the difficulty was too great, 
and there was too much risk of their 
falling over, or breaking their legs 
between the stones. With great 
care, therefore, they were led down, 
and here our goat-herd’s services 
were already valuable. We left 
them to pursue the path by the tor- 
rent, whilst we continued our as- 
cent. On attaining the summit of 
the rocks, the scene was one of the 
most wild and desolate character 
that could be presented to us. Be- 
low was the moraine of a boundless 
glacier, which evidently extended 
far beyond the bright line which 
cut against the sky. On our left lay 
the loose soil of the mountain side, 
up which we were to find a pathless 
route. On the right the vast preci- 
pices which bounded the ravine that 
we had left, and which flanked on 
that side the immense glacier before 
us. We soon saw our mules with 
the guides, Trag and Bernard,emerge 
from the ravine, and approach the 
moraine, up which, however diffi- 
cult, the easiest acclivity for the 
mules presented itself to attain the 
Col. At this moment Garinot, with 
the eye of a chasseur, discovered 
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a young chamois on the moraine. 


The two guides were approaching 
the animal, not together, but each 
seeking the safest path for his mule. 
lu the course they were taking 
they would have passed on either 
side of the chamois. From our ele- 
vated situation we saw that it had 
not discovered their approach, until 
Trag’s head phar to it as he. 
ascended the moraine. Contrary to 
the usual habits of these animals, 
which is to escape up the glacier, 
this dasi.ed down to rush into the 
ravine, and passed in a moment both 
the guides. It had happened, that 
in getting down the mules from our 
attempt to lead them over the rocks, 
my friend’s umbrella had dropped 
from the baggage of his niule, and 
wasmissing. The goat-herd had been 
sent back for it, and as the chamois 
entered the ravine, it was met by 
him, and turned. At the instant of 
the chamois’ descent, Garinot’e dog, 
who was also our companion, direct- 
ed by his master, caught sight of the 
terrified animal, and sprung down 
the rocks after it. In a few moments 
we saw the chamois return and the 
dog close upon it—so close, that in 
attempting to ascend on the left, the 
dog cut off its retreat—chased it 
round a rock, and turned it again 
towards the ravine—the whole party 
surrounding it, shouted and pelted 
it with stones; several doubles were 
made, and at length the poor cha- 
mois ran up the rocks between us 
and theravine. Garinot’s spirit was 
up, he joined his dog in the chase, 
leaping with the agility of a goat from 
rock to rock, and for several minutes 
we lost sight of him; when he re- 
turned, alimest breathless, for he had 
to regain the height we had attained, 
he said that the chamois, hemmed 
in on all sides, and running behind 
with terror, had dashed over a pre- 
cipiece 50 or 60 feet, into the torrent, 
and as he did not see its escape from 
the ravine, he had no doubt of its 
having been killed. We had no 
time to ascertain the fact, but he 
advised Bernard to look out on his 
returo. It is impossible to describe 
the excitement of this adventure; 
the syndic said he had never wit- 
nessed or heard of such an actual 
chase. The chamois hunter usually 
skulksabout at twilight, until he gets 
near enough to ehoot the animal ;— 
here we actually pelted it for some 
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time—for the scene of the sport was 
immediately below us, within a 
stove’s throw. Garinot regretted 
that he had not brought his rifle; 
and having ascertained, in the course 
of our journey, that I had pistols, 
he reproached me for not having 
fired one at the chamois—not that 
there was any chance of my killing 
it, but that the report would for a 
moment have arrested it, and his 
dog, used to the discharge of fire- 
arms, would then have caught it; 
for at one moment in the chase, the 
dog was within its own length of 
the animal. During the day, the 
syndic again and again adverted to 
this extraordinary chase, and said, 
“You may revisit the Alps a thou- 
sand times, and not again witness a 
similar scene.” 

Continuing to climb from the 
rocks, we soon fell into the direc- 
tion which the mules had to pass, 
but our route was trackless, We 
were much aided, however, by the 
pooments whose skill was great in 
eading the way, and detecting the 
stones which had been placed by 
former travellers on the rocks or on 
other stones, the only mode in these 
wild regions of marking the easiest 
ascent, for often the most probable 
in appearance is the most imprac- 
ticable in fact. A thousand other 
stones accidentally resembling those 
placed, would have bewildered any 
other than a regular mountaineer. 
We carefully placed or replaced 
those marks which had become less 
conspicuous, for the benefit of those 
few wanderers who might follow us. 
The danger and difficulty of the 
ascent was so great, that Bernard, 
dreading his return from the sum- 
mit, cursed Trag for having decoyed 
him into this enterprise, and we now 
learnt that this obsequious rascal 
had never ascended the Lautaret 
before, and that Garinot, who had 
often been into the valley of Viu, by 
the Col d’Arnas, had not crossed the 
Lautaret within 15 years; both had 
been deceived by Trag, and it was pro- 
vidential that we had taken the syndic 
with us; he remembered enough of 
the difficulties of his former journey 
to wish for the guidance of a person 
more recently acquainted with it, 
and the goat-herd proved a valuable 
acquisition. But Trag’s reluctance 
to have a mat from Averole,and his 
sneer at the employment of the lad, 
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we could not understand, unless he 
considered that we had only a cer- 
tain sum to meet the expenses of 
our journey, and every franc lessen- 
ed the purse which he expected to 
share. Many things occurred to 
make us dislike the fellow, and not 
the least was the discovery of his 
igaorance of the road with which he 
had declared himself familiar, and 
had undertaken to be our guide; 
this is one of the serious disadvan- 
tages to travellers in the Alps out of 
the beaten track. In Switzerland 
and Savoy guides generally bear 
about with them the recommenda- 
tions of former travellers whom they 
have conducted; in less frequented 
places, men are ready to offer their 
services, and swear to their know- 
ledge of roads which they have never 
travelled; this should be well ascer- 
tained. 

The ascent to the summit seemed 
to be endless. We had climbed high 
above the glaciers which had ap- 
peared to be so unattainable, and 
looking over them saw beyond what 
the syndic said was the summit of the 
Roche Melon, the lofty mountain 
which bounds on the left the valley 
of Novalise: but as we afterwards 
saw it well, farther on our left, the 

eak we saw was probably that of 
Roche Michael, which rests above 
the northern boundary of the pass 
of the Mount Cenis. Still “ Alps o’er 
Alps” arose, and we still wearily 
ascended hundreds of feet; at length, 
after crossing with difficulty some 
dangerous slopes of snow, we reach- 
ed a rock whence we had a view of 
the actual Col, separated from us by 
a glacier, which we had to cross. 
Here Bernard begged hard to be let 
off, and we allowed him to return, 
whilst he swore never to resume a 
journey with his mule to the Col de 
Lautaret. An enormous glacier, 
several miles long, coursed the crest 
of the mountain on the right of our 
path. Here we saw another chamois, 
and the dog gave chase, pursuing it 
over the snow; they could long be 
distinguished as dark specks in mo- 
tion on its vast bed; at length they 
were lost in the distance. 

Here, on the rock, we emptied our 
bottles, and ate our last bread and 
cheese, and seeing enough of diffi- 
culty before us, offered to double 
the pay of the goatherd to induce 
him to go with us to the summit and 
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across the glaciers, which Garinot 
told us lay on the other side. Ber- 
nard remained to wait for the assist- 
ance of the lad on his return, and 
we marched up the glacier to the 
highest point of the passage, which 
was marked by a pile of stones heap- 
ed up from the debris of a rock of 
gneiss, which, on the right, flanks 
and surmounts the Col; but this in- 
dication was unnecessary, for, from 
the crest of the pass to far below 
us, on the other side, lay a steep 
slope, at least a thousand feet deep, 
and terminated by a dark lake, 
which the lad said was yet partly 
frozen. It lay at the base of the 
black precipices of the mountain, 
which, towards the lake, bounded 
this awful solitude. Down every 
opening in the mountain side, the 
glaciers, with which it was filled, 
descended almost to the black water 
beneath it. The mass below us, 
across which our pathless course 
lay, was a vast glacier covered with 
snow. On the right, it rose and 
formed the sky-line, and, far in the 
depth and distance, the syndic 
pointed out to us the rocks through 
which our only path of exit from 
this abyss lay. It could not be 
clearly distinguished, and seemed 
impracticable. 

We began the descent. The 
danger, from its steepness, was so 
great, that we were directed to pro- 
ceed with caution across the slope 
towards the passage in the rocks. 
Garinot led Trag’s mule in the 
course we were to follow. Trag 
had disputed the propriety of the 
path we pursued, and descended 
more abruptly towards the lake to 
reconnoitre, intending to proceed 
towards the rocks from the bottom 
of the glacier. Garinot had no con- 
fidence in him, and continued his 
march. Soon Trag’s voice thun- 
dered up the glacier, announcing, 
that it would be certain destruction 
to proceed by the course Garinot 
was taking ; for, from where he was, 
he could see immediately below us 
a fissure in the glacier half a mile 
long, and varying in width from one 
to five or six feet. This was con- 
cealed from us like a hawhaw, be- 
cause the lower side had sunk 
below the plane of the upper. Ga- 
rinot, however, persevered, after 
desiring us to stand firmly where 
we were. Trag prayed, entreated, 
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and cursed his obstinacy. At length 
the syndic saw his danger, and, get- 
ting the Jad to assist him, attempted 
to turn the mule and retrace his 
steps. In doing so, the poor beast 
slipped from them, and rolled over 
and over down the glacier, to our 
horror. It crossed the crevice ata 
spot which was fortunately narrow, 
but continued its frightful descent 
towards the lake, imbedding and 
leaving our luggage in the snow as 
it rolled over. Garinot lost not a 
moment; he dashed downwards in 
a sitting posture, with greater speed 
than the mule rolled, and shot safely 
across the fissure. Trag also slid 
forward, perfectly understanding 
Garinot’s action. They met be- 
low the mule, and, when near the 
bottom, succeeded in stopping it. 
Our situation during this scene can- 
not be imagiged. We stood perfect- 
ly still; the lad had rushed down 
to aid the men with the mule; and, 
at length, one lifting it by the bridle, 
and another by the ¢az/, the poor 
beast was poised and placed trem- 
bling upon its legs, and left there, 
to allow it time to rest and recover 
itself. The boy and Garinot then 
came to assist us down. Retracing 
part of: our path, to avoid the dan- 
ger of the crevice, we passed it 
safely. As we proceeded, the syn- 
dic was very desirous of impressing 
us with a knowledge of the danger 
we had providentially escaped. We 
climbed up to a part of the fissure, 
and, when near it, crawled along, 
and even laid ourselves as flat as 
possible on the snow, lest, near the 
edge, the ice should be dangerously 
thin. Atlength we looked into the 
horrible abyes of the crevice, un- 
able to perceive its botton, probably 
a hundred feet below us; but the 
beautiful and brilliant display of 
every tint of blue, from the most 
delicate azure near the surface, to 
the intense blue in the darkness of 
its depth, was most striking. The 
upper edge along the whole line was 
fringed with enormous icicles seve- 
ral feet long, and much larger than 
my arm. With a stick we succeed- 
ed in knocking off some, and, as they 
fell into the caverns of ice below, 
the noise they occasioned, until it 
subsided and was lost in the depth, 
was most awful. 

~_ We reached the mule in safety, 
and, having collected our baggage, 
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and reloaded it, and arrived where 
danger ceased, we dismissed our 
goatherd, and passed the narrow 
outlet of this scene, which we cast 
a last look upon with feelings of in- 
tense emotion. The gorge was very 
short, but bounded by lofty preci- 
pices. On the top of these, on the 
right, the keen eye of Garinot saw 
the heads and horns of several 
chamois looking over and down 
upon us. From their inaccessible 
height they seemed to know their 
security, for though, when we 
shouted, they shrunk back, we 
soon saw their heads again; they 
only finally disappeared when I 
fired a pistol towards them. 

After passing this gorge, we cross- 
ed another, but a much smaller 
glacier, with ease and safety, and 
then through another ravine. On 
issuing from this, a glorious scene 

resented itself,and which we were 
just in time to enjoy, for clouds 
were beginning to form on the 
Piedmontese side. We looked into 
the highest basin of the valley of 
Viu. On the right, and half round 
the amphitheatre, it was bounded 
by the Roche Melon. Before us the 
plains of Italy were seen over and 
beyond the range of mountains 
which separate them from the valley 
of Viu. On the left, we saw the 
rugged peaks and glaciers of the 
high range which divides the Col de 
Lautaret from the Col d’Arnas. 
Below us lay our course, down the 
bed of the torrent—the Stura of 
Viu, which issues from the lake of 
the Lautaret along its steep banks, 
and beneath the terrific precipi- 
ces which bound them. So faint- 
ly were the plains seen over the 
oe range of mountains, that 
it is probable they escaped our ob- 
servation on the Col of the Lauta- 
ret, otherwise, from this greater eleva- 
tion, they ought to have been more 
distinctly observed. 

We descended with great diffi- 
culty, yet got on very well, until, 
unable to follow the course of the 
torrent, by the cataracts which it 
made, we turned to the right, 
and soon found ourselves on the 
brink of precipices, over which, 
though we could, with great care, de- 
scend from ledge to ledge, it seemed 
to be impracticable fora mule. *We 
preceded the syndic and Trag, and 
when we had overcome the last seri- 
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ous difficulty in our descent, we rest- 
ed and looked back to see how it was 
possible to get the poor mule down 
—it appeared to our guides to be 
impracticable. We saw them come 
to the edge of the precipices, and Ga- 
rinot shake his head in despair; then 
disappear to explore in search of an 
easier place for descending. No 
other presented itself ; and shouting 
down to us his enquiries, learnt 
from our replies our conviction that 
it was impossible to lead down the 
mule by the path which we had de- 
scended. Garinot, however, areso- 
lute mountaineer, taking the bridle, 
and Trag the tail of the poor beast, 
urged or lifted it from ledge to ledge, 
sometimes by main strength, lying 
back against the rocks, and suspend- 
ing the mule between them until its 
footing was safe. Once the sliding 
of the mule down to a place ef safe- 
ty brought down Trag also, and we 
expected the following instant to see 
both fall over; but, by the skill and 
resolution of these men, especially 
of Garinot, and the passive obe- 
dience of the mule, seemingly con- 
scious of its danger, they all de- 
scended in safety. Below the pre- 
cipices, we entered upon the pas- 
turages of the Piedmontese inhabi- 
tants of the Val de Viu, and saw be- 
low us some chalets; but they un- 
fortunately lay too much out of our 
route to visitthem. And this is the 
pass by which Albanis Beaumont, 
in his history of the Graian Alps, 
conjectured that the army and the 
elephants of Hannibal had passed! 
The impossibility of such an event 
occurring here, throws a doubt upon 
his statement that he had visited 
these Alps himself. But though 
Hannibal never could have passed 
this way, a French patrol of thirty 
or forty soldiers did, during the war 
of the Revolution, descend to Mal- 
chiusa, the only military occurrence 
on this route recorded. There is a 
tradition of a post courier having 
been formerly established this way, 
but like that which still regularly 
crosses the Great St Bernard, it must 
have been a hardy mountaineer on 
foot. The only changes which time 
effects in these regions, are in the ad- 
vance orretirement, the enlarging or 
lessening of the glaciers. Ages have 
passed without a change in the form 
and character of the pass by the 
rocks and precipices, and these pre- 
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sent a barrier not likely to be again 
attempted by a mule at least. Our 
men declared that nothing should 
tempt their return by the Col de 
Lautaret. 

After resting a short time, we 
started, and hastened our descent; 
for clouds began to envelope the 
Roche Melon, and the mountain 
which we had passed was already 
concealed from us. A little drizzling 
rain fell, which gave us firmer foot- 
ing on the smouth pasturage; and, 
after a long and fatiguing descent, 
we passed below the chalets of Mal- 
chiusa, and fuund ourselves at the 
foot of the Roche Melon, whose head 
was now obscured. Here we meta 
boy, who told us that we were two 
good hours from Usseglio, the first 
hamlet where there was aninn; we 
made up our minds that two good 
hours meant four ordinary ones, and 
we found them so. The pasturages 
in which the chalets of Malchiusa 
are situated, are so rich and exten- 
sive, that they feed during three 
months 15,000 sheep annually, be- 
sides the cows and goats brought 
here for summer pasturage. 

The whole course of the valley 
bears the name of Viu; but parts of 
the same valley are distinguished by 
that of some proximate village; that 
part which we reached was above a 
ravine, known by the name of Mal- 
chiusa. When we reached the tor- 
rent, we perceived that it rushed 
into this deep ravine, and that it 
would be necessary to ford it from 
the left bank, where we were, as the 
face of the rock on this side above 
the torrent was impracticable. We 
crossed with difficulty ; and ascend- 
ing above the precipices, on the right 
bank, found our path along thin, 
dangerous edges, and thence, by a 
difficult descent, reached a little 
plain, which appeared like paradise, 
after the scenes through which we 
had wandered. We crossed into 
this plain, by an Alpine bridge, be- 
low the overhanging rocks, which, 
on the left of the torrent, terminated 
the lower end of the ravine. Be- 
neath these precipices we saw some 
wretched cabins, built, in some 
places, within the crevices of the 
rock, and in others excavated. This 
was the highest spot in the valley 
inhabited throughout the year. 
Thence we proceeded by a path 
through some meadows—the only 
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piece of level ground that we had 
seen since the morning. It brought 
us to Margone, a miserable vil- 
lage, where there was a chapel. 
Here we were struck with the vigo- 
rous appearance of the inhabitants, 
especially of the women. Their fine 
mien and tall forms were unlike 
those of a similar class in any other 
of the Piedmontese valleys. There 
was a look of haughty independence 
about them, but their dirty faces and 
clothes were proofs that they did not 
often make acquaintance with the 
bright streams of their valley. We 
had hoped that this place was Usse- 
glio, but we learnt that we had yet 
two long miles of descent to make 
before we could reach it. We could 
get no refreshment at Margone; and 
even if we could, Garinot’s suspi- 
cion and his dislike of the people of 
the valley would have induced him 
to urge us on quickly. He had the 
common prejudice of the Savoyards 
that the inhabitants of the Piedmon- 
tese valleys were thieves and mur- 
derers. The day was closing upon 
us, and he was impatient to get into 
a country more inhabited. On 
leaving Margone, we found a tole- 
rable mountain road, with low dry- 
stone walls on either side. For 
some time we skirted the edge of a 
lofty precipice, above a ravine of 
tremendousdepth. Descending from 
this height, we passed groups of 
labourers returning from their har- 
vest, and many of them, generally 
the women, bearing heavy loads 
upon their shoulders, so placed and 
borne, that we were led to conclude 
that the ease with which such loads 
were carried, left them graceful and 
firm when without their burdens. 
Garinot recognised an old acquaint- 
ance in one of the groups. 

Our course lay down a succession 
of steep descents, from one little 
plain of meadow to another, each 
becoming richer, until we got a- 
mong trees, and more cultivated 
spots, and passed two or three little 
villages, and observed a valley open- 
ing on the left above Usseglio, which 
led by the Col d’Arnas to Bessans. 
Soon after we descended into the 
little plain of Usseglio, and reached 
the village itself after a long and ad- 
venturous day’s journey. On our 
arriving there after dark, we were 
directed to what was called an al- 
bergo, Certainly it was not a place 
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of entertainment for man, and scarce- 
ly for horse. A Frenchman would 
hardly have condescended to call it 
a cabaret; and an Englishman’s 
thoughts, associated with a pot- 
house, would certainly have been 
raised to an hotel, compared with it ; 
however, we only wanted rest and 
refreshment. Alas! that we should 
have needed so much, for these were 
not to be found here. We ascend- 
ed a flight of dirty stone steps from 
astable, and entered a filthy chamber, 
“the parlour, kitchen, and hall;” a 
gaunt, unwashed, masculine-looking 
woman stood behind a mass of ma- 
sonry, in which a pit or two served 
as fire-places for charcoal, and the 
rest of the surface for the kitchen 
table—disarranged, on some shelves, 
were dirty stone bottles containing 
delicious rosolio, aquavitz, &c. The 
floor was covered with slops aud 
vegetable parings and filth, six inches 
thick, the accumulation of anunswept 
floor for many years. A steep lad- 
der led through a hole into an upper 
floor, where was either a piggety or 
a nursery; the inmates had been 
disturbed by our arrival, and their 
noises left the zoological genus un- 
certain, until we saw one by one of 
the filthy generation of this house, 
quarrelling for precedence, and 
crawling a few steps down the ladder 
to look upon us. Young as the 
children were, they had already ga- 
thered over their otherwise naked 
bodies some portion of that inheri- 
tance which had been squandered 
on the floor. These imps stared and 
grinned at us until the gentle tones 
of their grim mother’s voice drove 
them again into the concealment of 
their dark and dirty habitation. 

We succeeded in getting some 
Grisane and boiled eggs, and Garinot, 
who had observed our mode of mak- 
ing tea at his house, having laboured 
hard to clean some vessels,soon ob- 
tained boiling water, and we enjoy- 
ed the refreshing beverage after our 
day’s walk. Our guides drank the 
wine placed before them, and ob- 
tained something to eat with appe- 
tites fortunately not over delicate. 
When we enquired about our beds, 
we were told that there were none 
in the house, but that a neighbour 
had prepared one. I wished to 


sleep in the grange, or hay loft, but 
this was overruled. Our dormitory 
was in the next house to the Jnn, 
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When we retired to it, we entered a 
stable and ascended by a perpendi- 
cular ladder to what in fact was a 
loft. Garinot, whose care had pro- 
vided this accommodation, led the 
way withalamp. On entering the 
place we saw by the dim light in one 
corner a bed which was occupied 
by two women! In another, on the 
floor, was the bed prepared for us. 
In going to examine it, I disturbed 
sundry cocks and hens at roost up- 
on a pole, placed along over our 
side of the chamber. There were 
many holes through the walls large 
enough for a man to crawl through, 
and which appeared to communi- 
cate with the neighbouring houses. 
There was neither window nor door 
except two folding ones, which 
opened into a yard below, and 
through which hay or corn could be 
pitched up, and the trap with the lad- 
der by which we had ascended from 
the stable. The place was scarcely 
one remove from the den at the 
syndic’s, intowhich we had first been 
introduced. My friend’s fatigue had 
given him courage enough to take 
possession of the bed. I desired 
Garinot to get a truss of straw, upon 
which I threw myself wrapped in 
my cloak, but not to sleep. A mil- 
lion fleas soon took possession of the 
place, they had not had such a god- 
send for some time, to judge by their 
eagerness and appetites—in defiance 
of them my friend slept. Icould not, 
for besides their unmerciful attacks 
upon me, demons seemed to have 
beset the place, the imps in the ad- 
joining regions set up such diaboli- 
cal yells, that the noise, joined to the 
threats, uttered in an“old beldame’s 
voice, trying to allay theirs, was dis- 
tracting. These sounds issued from 
the holes around us, like blasts from 
Erebus, and kept me sleepless. Ah! 
I shall never forget the night, and I 
took care that my friend should not, 
for an unrelatable occurrence, which 
excited me to immoderate laughter, 
touk place, and I awoke him to wit- 
ness what he could not have belie- 
ved upon my report only. About 
four o’clock the companions of our 
chamber turned out, and soon after 
Garinot called us to prepare for our 
journey down the valley. 

Having paid five francs to the 
mistress of the inn, and forty sous 
for our dormitory, we departed from 
Usseglio. The morning was beauti- 
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ful, and the whole valley in singular 
contrast with the savage dreariness 
of yesterday’s route. Noble trees, 
luxuriant meadows, and corn fields 
enriched the course of our march. 
On departing from Usseglio, we 
looked up the valley which led to 
the Co] d’Arnas, and a stranger 
would scarcely have suspected that 
the paths through its beautiful ver 
dure would lead to scenes perhaps 
even more terrific than those of the 
Lautaret. A poet or a moralist 
might find in this ample matter for 
illustration. Nor would the anti- 
quary be quite out of place here. 
Some time since, ap altar was found 
near Usseglio, consecrated to Her- 
cules, with the following inscrip- 


tion: 
HER 
CVLI 
MIVS7RI 
VS 
MARCELLYS. 


The imperfection in the third line 
has puzzled the antiquaries. It has, 
however, set them upon the scent— 
that Usseglio was the Ocelum men- 
tioned by Julius Cesar in his Com- 
mentaries, and, ergo, that he must 
have passed this way when he went 
to meet the Helvetii; but many simi- 
Jar names are found on the Pied- 
montese side of the Alps—such as 
Exilles in the Pass of the Mont Ge- 
nevie and Usseaux, at the foot of the 
Col de Sestrieres, the latter, how- 
ever, D’ Anville has clearly shown to 
have been the Ocelum of Julius 
Cesar—but that Usseglio was an- 
ciently Ocelum was not the only 
inference drawn by these learned 
Oldbucks ; they have asserted that 
a Roman road passed through this 
valley, and across the Alps. The 
chief objection to this conjecture 
was its impossibility as far as it re- 
garded a road across the Alps. The 
inscription only shows the occupa- 
tion by the Romans of this valley in 
common with fifty others, that led to 
the great chain; not that there was 
a road through it across the Alps. 
Mines are worked in the valley from 
whichiron was drawn before record, 
but they were probably in operation 
in the time of the empire. 

After leaving the beautiful little 
plain of Usseglio, which is about two 
miles long, and half a mile wide, our 
course through the valley was some- 
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times on the banks of the river, at 
others on the mountain side, and 
occasionally across the richest mea- 
dows. The road, as we descended, 
greatly improved, it was often excel- 
lent, and almost always under the 
shelter of magnificent chestnut and 
walnut trees. The situation of the 
villages, which were numerous, was 
generally beautiful, and the journey 
down the valley was one of unmixed 
enjoyment. We passed through the 
large village of Lemie. Hitherto 
men and women were habited in 
thick coarse undyed woollendrapery, 
the men generally wearing it white, 
the women a sort of coffee colour, 
from its mixture with black wool, 
the head usually covered with a large 
black felt hat,which the women wore 
over a white handkerchief. 

On the right of the valley, in our 
descent, lay the mountain chain 
which divides it from the Valley of 
the Doire; a path across it by the 
Col de Colombard is the shortest 
means of communicating between 
Lemie and Turin. Below Lemie 
we passed through the villages of 
Fruchiere, Guicciardiera, and Fu- 
cine. At the latter there are many 
forges where the tilt hammers are 
worked by the Viana, a little stream 
which flows into the Stura of Viu, 
the river of the valley. From Fucine 
the road ascends nearly a mile to 
Viu, a neat little town in a singularly 
beautiful situation, surrounded by 
fruit and forest trees, and the people 
were evidently wealthy. Many of 
the houses were like little palaces ; 
in the town we saw many good 
shops, some inns and a café. There 
was an appearance of comfort about 
the inhabitants, and the costume of 
the women had a touch of the Pari- 
sienne, which we scarcely expected 
to find in this retired valley. We 
rested at an inn where we procured 
a tolerable dinner, for which the 
scoundrel host demanded and ob- 
tained from us fourteen francs! for 
until we had paid it the mule was 
locked in pledge in the stable. The 
women are generally handsome, yet 
many of those who are married live 
without much of the society of their 
husbands, for these go to Turin as 
servants in great houses, where the 
people of Viu are preferred in the 
domestic capacities of cooks and 
valets de chambre. Thus it rarely 
happens that oftener than once a- 
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year they can obtain a short leave of 
absence to visit the homes of their 
families. During winter the still 
lower classes of the male population 
go into the Italian towns and seek 
employment as porters and other 
menial offices. In the summer many 
seek temporary engagements in 
Piedmont and the Milanese in the 
rice grounds during the harvest. 

Viu has a court of judicature, two 
fairs annually, and its church is the 
largest and most superb of the three 
valleys of Lanzo, of which the Val 
Viu is one. Its inhabitants, and 
those in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, exceed 3000. It holds fre- 
quent communication with Turin by 
the Col de St Jean, which leads at 
once into the plains of Piedmont 
over an easy pass. The air of Viu 
is considered so invigorating, that 
the children of many of the citizens 
of Turin are sent here for their 
health during the summer. 

Below Viu, we more than once, 
on looking back up the valley, 
caught a view of the vast Roche 
Melon, and we sometimes turned to 
it to contrast its sterility with the 
surrounding richness of the valley, 
of which the scenery and its produc- 
tions did not, below Viu, vary much 
until we arrived at the village of La 
Maddalena, where we crossed the 
Stura, and entered upon a miserable 
road, which led up to the Col de 
Bertrand. 

It is difficult to imagine why, with 
roads preserved so well near Viu, 
those which lead to it, from Lanzo 
to Maddalena, should besobad. It 
was really difficult to pass. It led 
up the mountain side over decom- 
posing serpentine, either jutting up 
in masses, or knee-deep in dust or 
mud. 

As we ascended, we commanded 
a fine view of the valley we had left, 
but the scene was not to be com- 
pared with that which burst upon us 
when we attained the high ridge of 
the Col Bertrand. Thence we saw, 
in the depth far below us, the valley 
through which the Stura found its 
way. Richly wooded, on the oppo- 
site side, were the bases of the 
mountains which bounded the deep 
valley. Beyond these, other magni- 
ficent ranges rose above each other, 
but, except in occasional glimpses, 
the central chain was hidden in 
clouds. In clear weather, the view 
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from where we passed must be one 
of the finest presented in the Alps. 
Near to a few houses forming the 
village of Bernard, a wretched zig- 
zag road descends for a short way. 
In the midst of it we met a party of 
muleteers—their mules laden, going 
to Viu. Mounted upon one of them 
was a beautiful young woman, so 
well dressed, that her costume 
might have passed unnoticed in 
London. 

Our route lay for some distance 
along a road, upon the crest of 
the niountain, presenting near its 
termination a magnificent view up 
the Val Forno, the longest of the 
three valleys of Lanzo ; the glimpses 
of the snowy range tantalized us 
with some perception of what we 
lost in the scenery, but from the 
chapel of the Croix de Morai the 
view was enchanting. We could 
look hence into the deep valleys, 
upon the confluence of two of the 
branches of the Stura; beyond it lay 
numerous villages, pasturages, and 
forests, corn, and woodlands, amidst 
which the villages and habitations 
sparkled. Contrasted with this fer- 
tility, the ground we were upon, 
and a lofty mountain on the right, 
were sterile. On this mountain, 
which was at a much greater eleva- 
tion than that upon which we were, 
is built the chapel or sanctuary of 
Saint Ignatius—one of those holy 
places of Catholic pilgrimage, which 
derive half their sanctity from their 
elevation. A celebrated festival isheld 
there in the beginning of August— 
the Sunday preceding St Lawrence’s 
day—it is visited by such crowds, that 
they are said to amount to one-sixth 
of the whole population of these val- 
leys, and numbers of the devotees 
come even from Turin. Those who 
come from a distance, or who are 
prompted by devotion, or to whom 
it is enjoined as a penance, arrive on 
the Saturday evening, and employ 
that night in confession to a great 
number of priests, who are always 
to be found in proportion to the de- 
mand by sinners. One of the night 
ceremonies is to perform the Neu- 
vaine—that is, to walk nine times 
round the exterior of the church and 
recite prayers. Those who cannot 
resist sleep lie on the pavement of 
the church, which, during the night, 
is illuminated, so that they cannot 
skulk without detection. The Sun- 
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day, however, presents a more ex- 
traordinary scene. An immense 
crowd of all ages, sexes, and condi- 
tions, or, asit may be Anglicized, tag- 
rag and bob-tail, perform other Neu- 
vaines; and as after the ninth round 
they are permitted to retire, and ac- 
cessions of pilgrims or devotees are 
made hourly, this extraordinary pro- 
cession continues all day, as each, on 
his, or her, arrival falls into the ranks, 
and then, after the nine turns, falls 
out to join parties at bowls, drinking, 
or gaming, having thus balanced 
their account of sin for the year by 
the mystical nine turns made round 
the sanctuary, for the glory of—the 
priests ! 

From the Croix de Morai the de- 
scent is by a miserable road down 
the side of the most barren mountain 
lever saw; perhapsappearing worse 
from its striking contrast to the rich- 
ness of the valley on the other side. 
Yet at its base we got into a beauti- 
ful spot, the Pian de la Caslegna, but 
from this oasis to the river it again 
changed, and we encountered for 
twenty minutes the worst road we 
had met with since we left Viu. 
Havingreached the Stura, we crossed 
it by the bridge of Germagnano into 
the road which led up to the valleys 
of Lanzo; this was better, but not so 
much improved, at least in width, 
but that we narrowly escaped the 
fate of Regulus, for two mules laden 
with sacks of nails from the forges 
of Mezzenile, or some other in the 
Val Forno, on their way to Lanzo, 
overtook us, and we had great diffi- 
culty to escape the points protruding 
through the sacks. About half a 
league before our arrival at Lanzo, 
we passed a capital-looking inn, with 
large stables and premises, recently 
built by a M. Caveglia. It must have 
been in anticipation of the govern- 
ment forming new and good roads to 
these valleys, otherwise one-tenth of 
their cost might as usefully and more 
wisely have been expended. We 
had not seen such an establishment 
for some time, and were strongly 
disposed to finish our day’s work 
there, but Garinot recommended us 
to go on to Lanzo. We left it, how- 
ever, with reluctance. There is evi- 
dently a disposition on the part of the 
Sardinian government to improve 
the roads of the country, and M. Ca- 
iy np has perhaps been encouraged 
in his undertaking by the authorities. 
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The disposal of the rich resources of 
these valleys in timber, metals, and 
agricultural produce would be bet- 
ter aided by a wise government than 
they have hitherto been, if the roads 
were improved. The three valleys of 
Lanzo—the Viu, the Ala, and the 
Forno—collectively contain 22,000 
inhabitants, and nearly all communi- 
cation must pass by this establish- 
ment of M. Caveglia, which is a most 
serviceable station to the carriers 
and muleteers. 

We came upon Lanzo rather 
abruptly. Its situation, approaching 
it from the mountains, is striking. 
We passed beneath steep rocky 
slopes surmounted by old buildings, 
Italian in character, having loggias, 
or open galleries, but in a state of 
such wretched dilapidation that a 
feeling of gratitude for having passed 
safely below them sprung almost in- 
voluntarily from the heart. We en- 
tered Lanzo by a passage, not strictly 
a gateway, beneath some houses, and 
ascending a steep narrow street by 
a series of low paved terraces or 
broad steps, attained the highest 
part of the town—the grand place. 
We had then to descend on the other 
side by similar steps, which lessened 
the danger of the descent, and passed 
down the long steep principal street, 
stared at by nearly all the 2000 inha- 
bitants of Lanzo, who presented the 
most banditti-looking collection of 
impudent rascals I ever saw, even in 
the north of Italy. There were seve- 
ral inns in the town, but none very 
promising in appearance, and our 
enquiries for the best, ebtained for 
us almost as many different answers 
as there were inns to recommend. 
At length, a respectable-looking old 
gentleman cautiously, to avoid jeal- 
ousy, hinted to us that the Capella 
Verde was the most fit to receive us, 
and we took up our quarters there, 
and found more comfort and atten- 
tion within, than there was promise 
of without. Here we at once pro- 
ceeded to settle our account with 
the syndic and Master Trag. The 
modest confidence of the latter was 
instantly shown on his expectation 
that he should receive from us five 
times as much as his services were 
worth—with him it was a matter of 
business—we offered him two 
Napoleons, which he refused to 
take, and walked off sulkily; the 
syndic very properly would not be 
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a party to Trag’s account; we gave 
Garinot two Napoleons, for, though 
Trag had a mule, he had deceived 
us in stating that he had a perfect 
knowledge of the route, whilst with- 
out the syndic we could not have 
accomplished the journey. The latter 
said he was quite contented, and 
should have been with whatever we 
had chosen to give him; this obtained 
for him alittle additional gratuity, and 
we gave him some of the best wine 
the inn afforded. Our kindness to 
Garinot increased the anger of Trag, 
with whom we refused to hold any 
further intercourse, having left the 
two Napoleons for him whenever he 
chose to take them, but not a sous 
more, not even a glass of the wine 
given to the syndic. At length the 
fellow came sneaking for the money, 
asking for the addition of a franc— 
half a franc—two sous. We were in- 
flexible ; he then took the two Napo- 
leons, and finished by offering his 
services, and those of his mule, to 
take us the next day to Pont for one 
half the money, in proportion to the 
time of service, that he had just re- 
ceived. Garinot we found through- 
out a well informed, trustworthy, 
brave, respectable man; and Traga 
fawning rascal. In the syndic en- 
tire confidence may be placed by 
any traveller who desires to enjoy 
some days’ sport among the chamois 
in the high mountains of the Mau- 
rienne. A messenger sent from 
Lanslebourg would reach him at 
Bessans in two or three hours, and 
he expressed to us his readiness to 
attend to any enquiry made after 
him by an English traveller. 

After having enjoyed the first com- 
fortable bed that we had been in 
since we left Lanslebourg, and paid 
a very moderate bill at the Capella 
Verde, we hired, but with some dif- 
ficulty, a light carriage with a pair 
of horses to take us to Pont in the 
Val dorca. The road was flat to- 
wards the plains from Lanzo. On 
our left was the range of Monte 
Timone, which sloped down into the 
plains. The road-side was planted 
with acacias and mulberry-trees, and 
the vines, Indian corn, and other evi- 
dences of rich and cultivated lands 
marked our course to Cirie. We 
passed through many villages, which, 
amidst scenes so rich, bore a corres- 
ponding appearance of wealth and 
comfort, compared with the means 
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of the mountaineers we had so re- 
cently left struggliag in high regions 
with a sterile soil. The towers of 
the village churches had now become 
those light and lofty structures for 
which Piedmont is celebrated; the 
houses were entirely Italian, and the 
town of Cirie, about ten or twelve 
miles from Turin, had its shops be- 
neath deep arcades, common in Pied- 
mont, onthe sides of thestreets,which 
sheltered the passengers from the sun 
or the rain. At Cirie we turned off 
on the left out of the high-road which 
leads to Turin from Lanzo. Our pos- 
tilion had to enquire the way, for 
the journey to Pont is not very often 
made direct from Lanzo. We had 
another example in the fears of our 
conductor of the bad opinion held 
of a neighbouring people, or of the 
dangers of a road to which they are 
not accustomed; he drove in con- 
stant fear of being attacked ; it is 
certain that the Savoyards think of 
the Piedmontese, and the Piedmon- 
tese of their countrymen of a neigh- 
bouring village or valley, that they 
are a set of villains, but I have uni- 
formly found them civil, and have 
rarely doubted my security among 
them. The road from Cirie was 
tolerably good, between vineyards 
and hedge-rows, until we entered 
upon an extensive dreary common, 
one of the finest places for cut- 
throat practice in the world. It was 
covered with deep sand pits, among 
which the heavy road wound its 
sinuous course across several miles 
of this open country, a vast plain 
stretching away on the right and the 
left, with very few trees and no ha- 
bitation in sight; here our postilion 
informed us a grand review of 
10,000 troops, by the King, was to 
take place next week. After encoun- 
tering the worst part of the road to- 
wards the termination of the com- 
mon, we descended into a valley, 
and soon arrived at the village of 
Fronto, with its old castle grimly 
overhanging the road a little beyond 
it. We crossed the river Mallone, one 
of the small tributaries of the Orca. 
On the other side we ascended the 
left bank of the river for some way, 


and through the village of Buzano; 
here the plains skirted the mountains, 
and the scenery was rich and beau- 
tiful; numerous villages with their 
superb towers, and the campagnas 
of the rich proprietors surrounded 
with vines; mulberry and fruit trees 
studded the rising grounds and 
slopes of the hills. One of the most 
beautiful of these villages, through 
which we passed, was Valperga, 
celebrated throughout Piedmont for 
the great height and singular beauty 
of its campaunile. Before reaching 
the village, we entered upon the 
high-road between Turin and Cour- 
gue, and few countries can boast in 
such great lines of communication 
of roads better formed or preserved. 

Courgne is a large town, one of a 
great number which, lying out of the 
usual line of strangers travelling in 
Piedmont, are little known, but 
which contain numerous inhabitants, 
who are rich and active as manufac- 
turers in cloths, the metals, tanne- 
ries, &c., and they possess many 
local advantages, being near enough 
to the streams and torrents to avail 
themselves of water power for their 
machinery. Better society is found 
there, and more comforts, than in 
places of greater pretence. We did 
not drive through the town, but as 
we skirted it we saw many capital 
houses, and some beautiful women, 
clean, well dressed, a /a mode de ville. 
Below Courgne we crossed the Orca, 
and soon after turned up the left 
bank of the river. Hitherto we had 
had fine weather, but it now changed, 
a torrent of rain descended which 
obliged us to close the carriage, and 
concealed from us the beautiful 
country which we had been led to 
believe we should pass through on 
the road to Pont. This, however, was 
the only hard rain we had encoun- 
tered for a month, and we submitted 
to it with tolerable patience. Before 
we reached the town the rain ceased, 
and we were enabled to enjoy the 
entrance to this most picturesque 
place, with its old feudal castles and 
towers, and the vineyards, and 
forests, and mountains with which 
it is surrounded, 
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